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EXCHANGE 

(CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER VIL 

OF MONEY. 

§ 1. Having proceeded thus far in ascertaining the 
general laws of Value, witliout introducing the idea ol Money 
(except occasionally f(jr illustration,) it is tiin® that we sliould 
now supeiadd that idea, and consider in what manner the 
principles of the mutual interchange of couimodities are 
allccted by the use of what*is termed a Medium of Ex- 
change. 

In order to understand the manifold functions of a Cir- 
culating Medium, there is no iR^tter way than to consider 
what are the principal inconveniences which we should expe- 
rience if we had not such a rnediuni. The first and most 
obvious would be the want of a common measure for values of 
different sorts. If a tailor had only coats, and wanted to buy 
bread or a horse, it would be very troublesome to ascertain 
how much bread lie ought to obtain for a coat, or how many 
coats he should give for a horse. The calculation must be 
recommenced on different data, every time he bartered his 

B 2 
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coats for a different kihcl of article ; and there could be no 
’current price, or regular quotations of value. Whereas nov/ 
each thing has a current price in money, and he gets over all' 
difficulties by reckoning his coat at 4Z. or oZ., and a four-pound 
loaf at 6d. or 7cZ. As it is much easier to compare different 
lengths by expressing them in a common language of feet 
and inches, so it is much easier to compare values by means 
of a common language of pounds, shillings, and pence. In no 
other way can values be arranged one above another in a scale ; 
ill no other can a person conveniently calculate the sum of his 
possessions ; and it is easier to ascertain and remember the 
relations of many things to one thing, than their innumerable 
cross relafions with one another. ^This advantage of having a 
common language in which values may be expressed, is, even 
by itself, so important, that some such inode of expresKsing and 
computing them would probably be used even if a pound or 
a shilling did not express any real thing, but a mere unit of 
calculation.* It is said tliat there are African tribes in which 
this somewhat artificial contrivance actually ‘prevails. They 
calculate the value of tliirjgs in a sort of money of account, 
called macutes. They say, one thing is worth ten macutes, 
another fifteeiij another twenty.* There is no real thing 
<*alled a macute : it is a conventioiuil unit, for the more con- 
venient comparison of things with one another. 

This advantage, however, forms but an inconsiderable part 
of the economical benefits derived from the use of money. 
The inconveniences of barter are so great, that without some 
more commodious means oi^ effecting exchanges, the division 
of employments could hardly liave been carried to any con- 
siderable extent. A tailor, who had nothing but coats, might 
starve *oeiorc he could find any person having bread to sell 
who wanted a coat : besides, he would not want as much 
bread at a time as would be worth a coat, and the coat could 
not be divided. Every person, therefore, would at all times 
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hasten to dispose of his commodity iif exchange foB anything 
jvhich, though it might not be fitted to his own immediate 
• wants, was in great and general demand, and easily divisible? 
so that he might be sure of being able to purchase with it 
whatever was offered for sfile. The primary necessaries of 
life possess these j^r ope r ties in a high dt^gree. Bread is 
extremely divisible, and an object of universal desire. Still, 
this is not the sort of thing required : for, of food, unless in 
expectation of a scarcity, no one wislies to possess more at 
once, than is wanted for immedhite consumption ; so that a 
person is never sure of finding an immediate purchaser for 
articles of food ; and unless soon disposed of, most of thcra 
j)erish. The thing which people would select tf> keep by 
them for making purchases, musi bo one which, besides being 
divisible, and generally desired, does not deteriorate by 
keeping. This reduces the choice to a small number of 
articles. 


§ 2. By tacit concurrence, almost all nations, at a very 
early period, fixed upon certain metals, and especially gold 
and silver, to serve this purpose. No other substances unite 
the necessary qualities in so great a degree with so m.any 
subordinate advantages. Next to food and clothing, and in 
some climates even before clothing, the strongest inclination 
in a rude state of society is for*pi*rsoiial ornament, and for the 
kind of distinction which is obtained by rarity or costliness in 
such ornaments. After the immediate necessities of life were 
satisfied, every one was eager to •accumulate as great a store 
as possible of things at once costly and ornamental ; which 
were chiefly gold, silver, and jewels. These were the things 
which it most pleased every one to possess, and which there 
was most certainty of finding others willing, to receive in 
exchange for any kind of produce. They were among the 
most imperishable of all substances. They were also portajble, 
and containing great value in small bulk, were easily hid ; a 
consideration of much importance in an age of insecurity. 
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Jewels are inferior to goid and silvef in the quality of divisi- 
bility ; and are of very vtirious qualities, not to be accurately 
discriminated without great trouble. Gold and silver are emi- 
nently divisible, and when pure, always of the same quality ; 
and their purity may be ascertained and ctjrtified by a public 
authority. 

Accordingly, though furs have been employed as money 
in some countries, cattle in others, in Chinese Tartary cubes 
of tea closely pressed together, the shells called cowries on 
the coast of Western Africa, and in Abyssinia at this day 
blocks of rock salt ; though ev<‘U of metals, the less costly have 
sometimes been chosen, as iron in Lacedremon from au ascetic 
)»olicy, copper in the early Roman republic from the poverty 
of the people ; gold and silver have been generally prcferretl 
by nations which were able to obtain them, either by industry, 
commerce, or conquest. To the qualities which originally 
recouiniended them, another came to be added, the importance 
of which only unfolded itself by degrees. Of all commodities, 
they are among the least iniliTonced by any- of the causes 
which produce fluctuations of value. No commodity is quite 
free from such fluctuations. Gold and silver have sustained, 
since the beginitlng of history, one great permanent alteration 
of value, from tlie discovery of the Amcri(;aii mines ; and 
some temporary variations, sncli as that which, in the last 
great war, was produced by the absorption of the metals in 
hoards, and in the military chests of the immense armies 
constantly in the field. In the present age the opening of new 
sources of supply, so abundant as the Ural mountains, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia, may be the commencement of another 
period of decline, on the limits of which it would be useless at 
present* to speculate. But on the whole, no commodities are 
so little exposed to causes of variation. They fluctuate loss 
than almost any other things in their cost of production. And 
frofii their durability, the total quantity in existence is at all 
times HO great in proportion to the annual supply, that the effect 
on value even of a change in the cost of production is not 
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sudden : gf very long time being reqifired to diminish mate- 
rially the quantity in. existence, and even to increase it very 
•greatly not being a rapid process. Gold and silver, therefore, 
are more fit than any otlier commodity to be the subject of 
engagements for receiving or paying a given quantity at some 
distant period. If tlie, engagement were made in corn, a 
failure of crops might increase the burthen of the payment 
in one year to fourfold what was intended, or an exuberant 
harvt^st sink it in another to one-fourth. If stipulated in cloth, 
some manufacturing invention might pL-rmanently reduce the 
payment to a tenth of its dViginal value. Such things have 
oc(;urred even in the case of payments stipulated in gold and 
silver; but the great fall of their value after the (iiscovery of 
America, is, as yet, the only authenticated instance ; and in 
this case the change was extremely gradual, being spread over 
a period of many years. ^ 

When gold and silver had* become virtually a medium of 
exchange, by becoming the things for which people generally 
sold, and witlipwliieli they generally bought, whatever they 
had to sell or to buy; the contrivance of coining obviously 
suggested itself. 13y this process the metal was divided into 
convt nient portions, of any degree of smallness, and bearing 
a recognised proportion to one another ; and the trouble was 
saved of weighing and assaying at every change of possessors, 
an inconvenience which on tlie occasion of small purchases 
would soon have become insupportable. Governments found 
it their interest to take the operation into their own hands, 
and to interdict all^ coining by private persons ; indeed, their 
guarantee was often the only one which would have been 
relied on, a reliance however which very often it ill deserved ; 
profligate governments having until a very modern, period 
seldom scrupled, for the sake of robbing their creditors, to 
confer on all other debtors k licence to rob theirs, by the 
shallow and impudent artifice of lowering the standard ; 4hat 
least covert of all modes of knavery, which consists in calling 
a shilling a pound, that a debt of a hundred pounds may be 
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cancelled .by the paymefnt of a hundred shillings. It would 
have been as simple a plan, and would liave answered the 
purpose as well, to have enacted that “a hundred’^ should 
always bo interpreted to mean five, which would have effected 
the same reduction in all pecuniary contracts, and would not 
have been at all more shameless. * Such strokes of policy 
have not wholly ceased to be recommended, but they liave 
ceased to be practised; except occasionally through the 
medium of paper money, in which case the character of the 
transaction, from the greater obscurity of tlie subject, is a 
little less barefaced. 

§ S. Money, when its use has grown liabitual, is the 
medium through which the incomes of the different members 
of the community are distributed to them, and the measure 
by which thej estimate their possessions. As it is always by 
means of money that people provide for their different neces- 
sities, there grows up in their minds a powerful association 
leading them to regard money as wealth in al more peculiar 
sense than any other article ; and even those who pass their 
lives in the production of the most useful objects, acquire the 
habit of regarding those objects as chiefly important by their 
capacity of being exchanged for money. A person who 
parts with money to obtain commodities, unless he intends 
to sell them, appears to the imagination to be making a 
worse bargain tlian a person who parts with commodities to 
get money; the one seems to be spending his means, the 
other adding to them. IlWsions which, though now in some 
measure dispelled, were long powerful enough to overmaster 
the mind of every politician, both speculative and practical, 
in Europe. 

It must be evident, however, that the mere introduction 
of a particular mode of exchanging things for one another, by 
firsts exchanging a thing for money, and then exchanging the 
money for something else, makes no difference in the essential 
character of transactions. It is not with money that things 
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are really purchased. Nebody's incoi»e (except that of. the 
gold or silver minef) is derived from the precious metals. The, 
.pounds or shillings wWch a person receives weekly or yearly, 
are not what constitutes his income; they are a sort of 
tickets or orders which he can present for payment at any 
shop he pleases, and which entitle him to receive a certain 
value of any commodity that he makes choice of. The 
farmer pays his labourers and his landlord in tiiese tickets, 
as the most convenient plan for himself and them ; but their 
real income is their share of his .''orn, ciiutlo, and hay, and it 
makes no essential difference whether he distributes it to them 
directly, or sells it for them and gives them the price ; but as 
they would have to sell it for money if h(^ did not,, and as he 
is a seller at any rate, it best su'ts the purposes of all, that 
he should sell th(‘ir share along with his own, and leave the 
labourers more leisure for work and the landlord for being 
idle. The capitalists, except tljoso who arc producers of the 
precious metals, derive no part of tludr income frojn those 
metals, since they only get them by buying them with their 
own produce : while all other persons have their incomes paid 
to them by the capitalists, or by those who have received 
payment from the capitali^is, and as the ^capitalists have 
nothing, from the first, except their produce, it is that and 
nothing else whicli supplies all incomes furnished by them. 
There cannot, in short, be inrtrinsically a more insignificant 
thing, in the economy of society, than money; except in the 
character of a contrivance for sj)aring time and labour. It 
IS a machine for doing quickly^ and commodiously, what 
would be done, lihough less quickly and commodiously^ 
without it : and like many other kinds of machinery, it only 
exerts a distinct and independent influence of its own when 
it gets out of order. 

The introduction of money does not interfere with the 
operation of aiiy of the Laws of Value laid down in the pre- 
ceding chapters. The reasons which make the temporary or 
market value of things depend on the demand and supply^ 
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and .their^ average and»-permaDeiit values upon thmr cost of 
production, are as applicable to a money system as to ^ 
system of barter. Things which by barter would exchange, 
for one another, will, if sold for money, sell for an ecjual 
amount of it, and so will exchange for one another slill, thongli 
the process of exchanging tlu'm will consist of two oper?itions 
instead of only one. The rehitions of commodities to one 
another remain unaltered by money ; the only new relation 
introduced, is their relation to inouty itself; how much or 
how little money they will exchange for; in other words, 
Ijovv the Exchange Value of ‘inoney itself is deterniiiied. 
And this is not a question of any diflSculty, when the illusion 
is dispelled, which caused money to be lookc^d upon as a 
peculiar thing, not governed by' the same laws as other 
things. Money is a commodity, and its value is determined 
like that of other comiruxlities, temporarily by demand and 
supply, permanently and on the average by cost of production. 
The illystration of these principles, considered in their appli- 
cation to money, must bo given in some detail^ on account of 
the confusion which, in minds not scientifically instructed on 
the subject, envelopes the whole matter; partly from a lin- 
gering remnant ,4)f the old misleading associations, and partly 
from the mass of vapoury and baseless spec^ulation with which 
this, more than any otlier topic of political economy, has in 
latter times bocome surrounded: I shall therefore treat of the 
Value of Money in a chapter apart. 



CHAPTER VIII, 


OF TIIK VALUE OF MONEY, AS DEPENDENT ON DEMAND 
AND SUPPLY. 

§ 1. It is unfortunate that in iiie very outset of the 
subject we have to clear from our path a loruiitlable ambiguity 
of language. Tlie Value of*Monoy is to appearance an ex- 
pression as precise, as fi' ^* from possibility of misuiulcrstand- 
ing, as any in science. The value of a tiling, is what it will 
exchange for : the value of luonty, is what money will ex- 
ehaiige for ; the purchasing power of money. If prices are 
low, money will buy much of other things, and is of high 
value ; if j)riccs are liigh, it wiH buy little of other things, and 
is of low value. The value of money is inversely as^gcneral 
prices : falling%s th^y rise, and rising as they fall. 

But unhappily the same phrase is also employed, in the 
current language of commerce, in a very different sense. 
Money, which is so commonly understood as Ihc synonyme of 
wealth, is more especially the term in use to denote it when 
it is the subject of borrowing. When one person lends to 
another, as well as Avhcu he pays wages or rent to another, 
wliat he transfers is not the mere money, but a right to a cer- 
tain value of the produce of the countiy, to be selected at 
pleasure* the lender having firstf bought this right, by giving 
for it a portion of his capital. What lie really lends is so much 
capital ; tlie money is the mere instrument of transfer. But 
the capital usually passes from the lender to the receiver 
through the means either of money, or of an order to receive 
money, and at any rate it is in money that the capital is com- 
puted and estimated. Hence, borrowing capital is universally 
called borrowing money; the loan market is called the 
money market : those who have their capital disposable for 
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investmeiit on loan aro called the* monied class": and the 
^equivalent given for the use of capital, or in other wordy, 
interest, is not only called the interest of money, but, by a* 
grosser perversion of terms, the value of money. This mis- 
application of language, assisted by some fallacious appear- 
ances which we shall notice and clear up liereaftcr,-*^ has 
created a general notion among persons in business, that tlie 
Value of Money, meaning the rate of interest, has an intimate 
connexion with the Value of Money in its proper sense, the 
value or purchasing power of the circulating medium. We 
shall return to this subject beford long ; at present it is enough 
to say, that by Value I shall always mean Exchange Value, 
and by money the medium of exchange, not the capital which 
is passed from hand to hand through that medium. 

§ 2. The value or purchasing power of money depends, 
in the first instance, on demaCnd and supply. But demand 
and supply, in relation to money, present themselves in a 
somewhat different shape from the demand^ and supply of 
other thinga 

The supply of a commodity means the quantity offered 
for sale. But it^is not usual to speak of offering money for 
sale. People are not usually said to buy or sell money. 
This, however, is merely an accident of language. In point 
of fact, money is bought and sold like other things, wliencver 
other things .are bought and sold fur money. Whoever sells 
corn, or tallow, or cotton, buys money. Whoever buys bread, 
or wine, or clothes, sells mohey to the dealer in those articles. 
The money with which people are offering to buy, is money 
offered for sale. The supply of money, then, is the quantity 
of it which people are wanting to lay out; that is, all the money 
they have in their possession, except what they are hoarding, 
or at least keeping by them as a reserve for future contin- 
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gencies. The supply of tnoney, in shtrt, is all the •money in 
oirculdtion at the time. 

The demand for money, again, consists of all the goods 
otfercd for sale. Every seller of goods is a buyer of money, 
and the goods he brings with him constitute his demand. 
The demand for money differs from the demand for other 
things in this, that it is limited only by the means of the 
purchaser. The demand for other things is for so much and 
no more ; but there is always a demand for as much money 
as can be got. Persons may indited refuse to sell, and with- 
draw their goods from the ^market, if they cannot get for 
them what they consider a sufficient price. But this is only 
when they think that the price will rise, and that they shall 
get more money by waiting. If they thought the low price 
likely to be permanent, they would take what they could get. 
It is always a shie qua non with a dealer to dispose of his 
goods. * 

As the whole of the goods in the market compose the 
demand for nfoney, so the whole of the money constitutes 
the demand for goods. The money and the goods are sock- 
ing each other for the purpose of being exchanged. They 
are reciprocally supply and demand to one* another. It is 
indifferent whether, in characterizing the phenomena, we 
speak of the demand and supply of goods, or the supply 
and the demand of money. * They are equivalent expres- 
sions. 

We shall proceed to illustrate this proposition more fully. 
And in doing this,^the reader \v111 remark a great difference 
between the class of questions which now occupy us, and 
those which we previously had under discussion respecting 
Values. In considering Value, we were only concerned with 
causes which acted upon particular commodities apart from 
the rest. Causes which affect all commodities alike, do not 
act upon values. But in considering the relation between 
goods and money, it is with the causes that operate upon all 
goods whatever, that we are especially concerned. We are 
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comparing goods of all ‘sorts on one* side, with moftey on the 
other side; as things to be exchanged against each other. 

Suppose, everything else being the same, that there is an 
increase in the quantity of money, say by the arrival of a 
foreigner in a place, with a treasure of gold and silver. 
When he commences expending it (for this question it mat- 
ters not wliether productively or unproductively), he adds to 
the supply of money, and by the same act, to the demand 
for goods. Doubtless he adds, in the first instance, to the 
demand only for certain kinds of goods, namely, those which 
he selects for purchase ; he will immediately raise the price 
of those, and so far as he is individually concerned, of those 
only. If he spends his funds in giving entertainments, he 
will raise tlie prices of food and wine. If he expends them 
in establishing a manufactory, he will raise the prices of 
labour and materials. But at the higher prices, more money 
will pass into the hands of 'the sellers of these different 
articles*; and they, whether labourers or dealers, having more 
money to lay out, will create an increased denriand for all the 
things which they are accustomed to purchase : these accord- 
ingly will rise in price, and so on until the rise has reached 
everything. I fclay everything, though it is of course possible 
that the influx of money might take place through the 
medium of some new class of consumers, or in such a manner 
as to alter the proportions of different classes of consumers 
to one another, so that a greater share of the national income 
than before would thenceforth be expended in some articles, 
and a smaller in others ; exactly as if a change had taken 
place in the tastes and wants of the community. If this 
were the case, then until production had accommodated itself 
to this change in the comparative demand for different things, 
there would be a real alteration in values, and some things 
would rise in price more than others, while some perhaps 
would not rise at all. These effects, however, would evi- 
dently proceed, not from the mere increase of money, but 
from accessory circumstances attending it. We arc now 
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only called upon to consider wliat VPould be the » effect of 
aji increase of money, considered by itself. Supposing the* 
money in the hands o^ individuals to be increased, the wants 
and inclinations of the community collectively in respect to 
consumption remaining exactly the same; the increase of 
demand would reach all things equally, and there would be 
an universal rise of prices. We might suppose, with Uume, 
tliat some morning, every person in the nation should wake 
and find a gold coin in his pocket : this examjde, however, 
would involve an alteration of the proportions in the demand 
for different commodities ; thd luxuries of the poor would, in 
the first instance, be raised in price, in a much greater degree 
than other things. Let us rather suppose, therefore, that to 
every pound, or shilling, or penny, in the possession of any 
one, another pound, shilling, or penny, were suddenly added. 
There would be an increased money demand, and conse- 
quently an increased money v^lue, or price, for things of all 
sorts. This increased value would do no good to any one ; 
would make n^ difference, except that of having to reckon 
pounds, shillings, and pence, in higher numbers. It would 
be an increase of values only as estimated in money, a thing 
only wanted to buy other things with ; and w(fuld not enable 
any one to buy more of them than before. Prices would 
have risen in a certain ratio, and the value of money would 
have fallen in the same ratio. 

It is to be remarked that this ratio would be precisely 
that in which the quantity of money had been increased. 
If the whole money in circulatioif was doubled, prices would 
be doubled. If it was only increased one-fourth, prices 
would rise one-fourth. There w^ould be one-fourth more 
money, all of which would be used to purchase goods of 
some description. When there had been time for the in- 
creased supply of money to reach all markets, or (according 
to the conventional metaphor) to j)ermeate all the channtels 
of circulation, all prices would have risen one-fourth. But 
the general rise of price is independent of this diffusing and 
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equalizing process. Even if some ‘prices were raised more, 
^and others less, the average rise would be one-fourth. This 
is a necessary consequence of the fact, that a fourth moni 
money would have been given for only the same quantity of 
goods. General prices, therefore, would in any case be a 
fourth higher.* 

The very same effect would be produced on prices if we 
suppose the goods diminished, instead of the money increased : 
and the contrary effect if the goods were increased, or the 
money diminished. If there were less money in the hands 
of the community, and the sanie amount of goods to be sold, 
less money altogether would be given for them, and they 
would be sold at lower prices ; lower, too, in the precise ratio 
in which the money was diminished. So that the value of 
money, other things being the same, varies inversely as its 
quantity ; every increase of quantity lowering the value, and 
every diminution raising it, in' a ratio exactly equivalent. 

This, it must be observed, is a property peculiar to money. 
We did not find it to be true of commodities generally, that 
every diminution of supply raised the value exactly in pro- 
portion to the deficiency, or tliat every increase lowered it in 
the precise ratio of the excess. Some things are usually 
affected in a gi eater ratio tlian that of the excess or deficiency, 
others usually in a less : because, in ordinary cases of demand, 
the desire, being for the thing itself, may be stronger or 
weaker ; and the amount of what people are willing to expend 
on it, being in any case a limited quantity, may be affected 
in very unequal degrees by clifficulty or facility of attainment. 
But in the case of money, which is desired as the means of 
universal purchase, the demand consists of everything which 
people have to sell ; and the only limit to what they are 
willing to give, is the limit set by their having nothing more 
to offer. The whole of the goods being in any case exchanged 
for the whole of the money which comes into the market to 
be laid out, they will sell for less or more of it, exactly accord- 
ing as less or more is brought. 
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§ 3. From what pretjedes, it migfit for a moment be sup- 
posed, that all the goods on sale in a country at any one 
time, are exchanged for all the money existing and in circula- 
tion at that same time : or, in other words, that there is always 
in circulation in a country, a quantity of money equal in 
valuc*to the whole of the goods then and there on sale. But 
this would be a complete misapprehension. The money laid 
out is equal in value to the goods it purchases ; but the quan- 
tity of money laid out is not the same tliinL'* with the quantity 
in circulation. As the money passes from hand to hand, the 
same piece of money is laid* out many times, before all the 
things on sale at one time are purchased and finally removed 
from the market : and each pound or dollar must be counted 
for as many pounds or dollars, as the number of times it 
changes hands in order to effect this object. The greater 
part of the goods must also be counted more than once, not 
only because most things pass* through the hands of several 
sets of manufacturers and dealers before they assume the 
form in wliicl# they are finally consumed, but because in 
times of sjieculation (and all times are so, more or less) the 
same goods are often bought repeatedly, to be resold for a 
j)rofit, before they are bought for the purpose ^f consumption 
at all. 

If we assume the quantity of goods on sale, and the 
number of times those goods *are resold, to be fixed quan- 
tities, the value of money will depend ui^on its quantity, 
together with the average number of times that each piece 
changes hands in the process, llie whole of the goods sold 
(counting each resale of the same goods as so much added to 
the goods) have been exchanged for the whole of the money, 
multij)lied by the number of purchases made on the average 
by each piece. Consequently, the amount of goods and of 
transactions being [the same, the value of money is inversely 
as its quantity multiplied by what is called the rapidity ‘of 
circulation. And the quantity of money in circulation, is 
equal to the money value of all the goods sold, divided 

VOL. II. 
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l>y the Cumber whicB expresses the rapidity 6f circula- 
tion. 

The phrase, rapidity of circulation, requires some com- 
ment. It must not be understood to mean, the number of 
purchases made by each piece of money in a given time. 
Time is not the thing to be considered. The state of society 
may be such, that each piece of money hardly perforins more 
than one purchase in a year ; but if this arises from the small 
number of transactions — from the small amount of business 
done, the want of activity in traffic, or because what traffic 
there is, mostly takes place by liartcr — it constitutes no reason 
why prices should bo lower, or the value of money higher. 
The essential point is, not how often the same money changes 
hands in a given time, but how often it changes hands in 
order to perform a giv(*u amount of traffic. We must com- 
pare the number of purchases made by the money in a given 
time, not with the time itself, 'but with tlie goods sold in that 
same time. If each piece of money changes hands on an 
average ten times while goods are sold to the vUue of a million 
sterling, it is evident that the money required to circulate 
those goods is 100,000/. And conversely, if the money in 
circulation is Ill0,000/., and each piece changes hands by the 
purchase of goods ten times in a month, the sales of goods for 
money which take place every month must amount on the 
average to 1,000,000/. 

Rapidity of circulation being a phrase so ill adapted to 
express the only thing which it is of any imporUinco to 
express by it, and having a tendency to confuse the subject 
by suggesting a meaning extremely different from the one 
intended, it would be a good thing if the phrase could be got 
rid of, and another substituted, more directly significant of 
the idea meant to be conveyed. Some such expression as 
‘‘ the efficiency of money," though not unexceptionable, would 
do better j as it would point attention to the quantity of work 
done, without suggesting the idea of estimating it by time. 
Until an appropriate term can be devised, we must be content 
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when ambiguity is, to be*apprehendecf, to express the.idea by 
the circumlocution ^which alone conveys it adequately* 
namely, the. average number of purchases made by each 
piece in order to effect a given pecuniary amount of trans- 
actions. 

§ 4. The proposition which we have laid down respecting 
the dependence of general prices upon the quantity of 
money in circulation, must be uiuh'rstood as applying only to 
a state of things in which money, tliat is, gold or silver, is the 
exclusive instrument of exchange, and actually passes from 
hand to hand at every purchase, credit in any of its shapes 
being unknown. When crpdit comes into play as a means 
purchasing, distinct from money in hand, we shall hereafter 
find tliat the connexion between prices «aiid the amount of the 
circulating medium is much less direct and intimate, and that 
such connexion as does exist, no longer admits of so simple a 
mode of expression. But on a subject so full of contplexity 
as that of cuft-ency and jirices, it is necessary to lay the 
foundation of our theory in a thorough understanding of the 
most simple cases, which we shall always find lying as a 
groundwork or substratum under those whicli arise in prac- 
tice. That an increase of the quantity of money raises 
prices, and a diminution lowers them, is the most elementary 
proposition in the theory of currency, and without it we 
should have no key to any of the others. Tn any state of 
things, however, except the simple and primitive one which 
we have supposed, the proposition is only true other things 
being the same : and what those other things are, which 
must be the same, we are not yet ready to pronounce. We 
can, however, point out, even now, one or two of the cautions 
with which the principle must b(^ guarded in attempting to 
make use of it for the practical explanation of phenomena ; 
cautions the more indispensable, as the doctrine, though a 
scientific truth, has of late years be.en the foundation of a 
greater mass of false theory, and erroneous interpretation of 

c 2 
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facts, than any other ' proposition relati|;\g to interchange. 
'From the lime of the resumption of ^casli payments by the 
Act of 1819, and especially since the commercial crisis of 
1825, the favourite explanation of every rise or fall of prices 
has been “ the currency and like most popular theories, the 
doctrine has been apj^Iied with little regard to the conditions 
necessary for making it correct. 

For example, it is habitually assumed that whenever there 
is a greater amount of money in the country, or in existence, 
a rise of prices must necessarily follow. But this is by no 
means an inevitable consequence. In no commodity is it the 
quantity in existence, but the quantity offered for sale, that 
ieterminos the value. Wbatevey may be the quantity of 
money in the country, only that part of it will affect prices, 
which goes into the market of comnjodities, and is there 
actually exchanged against goods. Whatever increases the 
amount of this jjortion of the'’money in the country, tends to 
raise jirices. But money hoarded docs not act on prices. 
Money kept in reserve by individuals to mdil't contingencies 
which do not occur, does not act on prices. The money in 
the coffers of the Bank, or retained as a reserve by private 
bankers, docs not act on prices until drawn out, nor even then 
unless drawn out to be expended in commodities. 

It frequently happens that money, to a considerable 
amount, is brought into the country, is there actually invested 
as capital, and again flows out, without having ever once 
acted upon the markets of commodities, but only upon the 
market of securities, or, as it is commonly though improperly 
called, the money market. Let us return to the case already 
put for illustration, that of a foreigner landing in the country 
with a treasure. We supposed him to employ his treasure in 
the purchase of goods for his own use, or in setting up a 
manufactory and employing labourers ; and in either case he 
would, cceteris 'parihns^ raise prices. But instead of doing 
either of these things, he might very probably prefer to invest 
his fortune at interest ; which we shall suppose him to do in 
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the most obvious way, by becoming a (Competitor for*a portion 
(jf the stock, exchequer bills, railway ‘debentures, mercantile* 
bills, mortgages, &c., which are at all times in the hands of 
the public. By doing this he would raise the prices of those 
different securities, or in other words would lower the rate 
of interest ; and since this would disturb the relation previ- 
ously existing between the rate of interest on capital in the 
country itself, and that in foreign countries, it would probably- 
induce some of those who had floating capital seeking 
employment, to send it abroad for foreign investment, rather 
than buy securities at homb at the advanced price. As 
much moneys might tliua go out as had previously come in, 
while the prices of commodities would have shown no trace 
of its temporary presence. This is a case highly deserving of 
attention : and it is a fact now beginning to be recognised, 
that the passage of the precious metals from country to coun- 
tiy is determined much more than was formerly supposed, by 
the state of the loan market in different countries, and much 
less by the sta^ of prices. 

Anotlier point must be adverted to, in order to avoid 
serious error in the interpretation of mercantile plienomena. 
If there be, at any time, an increase in the member of money 
transactions, a thing continually liable to happen from dif- 
ferences in the activity of speculation, and even in the time 
of year (since certain kinds of *l>usincss are transacted only at 
particular seasons) ; an increase of the currency which is only 
proportional to this increjxse of transactions, and is of no 
longer duration, has no tendenc^ to raise prices. At the 
quarterly periods when the public dividends are paid at the 
Bank, a sudden increase takes place of the money in the 
hands of the public ; an increase estimated at from a fifth to 
two-fifths of the whole issues of the Bank of England. Yet 
this never has any effect on prices ; and in a very few weeks, 
the currency has again shrunk into its usual dimensions, by a 
mere reduction in the demands of the public (after so copious 
a supply of ready money) for accommodation from the Bank 
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in the way of discount 'or loan. In 'like manner the currency 
*of the agricultural districts fluctuates in amount at differen^t 
sefisons of the year. It is always lowest in August : “ it 
rises generally towards Christmas, and obtains its greatest 
elevation about Lady-day, when the farmer commonly lays in 
his stock, and has to pay his rent and summer taxes*’’ and 
when he therefore makes his principal applications to country 
bankers for loans. “ Those variations occur witli the same 
regularity as the season, and with just as little disturbance of 
the markets as the quarterly fluctuations of the notes of the 
Bank of England. As soon as the extra payments have been 
completed, the superfluous'* currency, which is estimated at 
half a million, “ as certainly and immediately is reabsorbed 
and disappears.”* 

If extra currency were not forthcoming to make these 
extra payments, one of thiee things must happen. Either 
the payments must be made* without money, by a resort to 
some of those contrivances by which its use is dispensed 
with ; or there must be an increase in the rapidity of circula- 
tion, the same sum of money being made to perform more 
payments ; or if neither of these things took place, money to 
make the extta payments must be withdrawn from the 
market for commodities, and prices, consequently, must fall. 
An increase of the circulating medium, conformable in extent 
and duration to the temporary stress of business, does not 
raise prices, but merely prevents this fall. 

The sequel of our investigation will point out many other 
qualifications with which tiie proposition must be received, 
that the value of the circulating medium depends on the 
demand and supply, and is in the inverse ratio of the quantity ; 
qualifications which, under a complex system of credit like 
that existing in England, render the proposition an extremely 
incorrect expression of the fact 
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OF THE VALUE OF MONEV, AS DEPENDENT ON COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 

§ 1 . But money, no more than commodilies in general, 
has its value deikiitively determined by demand and supply. 
The ultimate regulator of its value is Cost of Production. 

We are supposing, of course, tliat things are left to them- 
selves. Governments have not always left things to them- 
selves. They have und(3rfaken to prevent the quantity of 
money from adjusting itself according to spontaneous laws, 
and have endeavoured to regulate it at their pleasure ; gene- 
rally with a view of keeping Si greater quantity of money in 
the country, than would otherwise have remained thqre. It 
was, until lately, the policy of all governments to interdict 
the exportation and the melting of money ; while, by en- 
couraging the exportation and impeding the importation of 
other things, they endeavoured to have a stream of money 
constantly flowing in. By this course they gratified two 
prejudices ; they drew, or thought that they drew, more money 
into the country, which they •believed to be tantamount to 
more wealth ; and they gave, or thought that they gave, to 
all producers and dealers, high prices, which, thougli no real 
advantage, people are always iucMned to suppose to be one. 

In this attempt to regulate the value of money artificially 
by means of the supply, governments have never succeeded 
in the degree, or even in the manner, which they intended. 
Their prohibitions against exporting or melting the coin have 
never been eflbctual. A commodity of such small bulk in 
proportion to its value is so easily smuggled, and still more 
easily melted, that it has been impossible by the most 
stringent measures to prevent these operations. All the risk 
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which it was in the po\fer of governments^ to attach to them, 
•Ju^as outweighed by a very moderate pioflt.* In the more 
indirect mode of aiming at the same pnr|io^o, l)y throwing 
difficulties in the way of making the returns for exported 
goods in any other commodity than money, they have not 
been quite so unsuccessful. They have not, indeed, succeeded 
in making money flow continuously into the country; but 
they have to a certain extent been able to keep it at a higher 
than its natural level ; and have, thus far, removed the value 
of money from exclusive dependence on the Causes which fix 
the values of things not artificially interfered with. 

We are, however, to suppose a state, not of artificial regu- 
lation, but of freedom. In that state, and assuming no 
charge to be made for coinage, the value of money will con- 
form to the value of the bullion of which it is made. A 
pound weight of gold or silver in coin, and tho same weight 
in an ingot, will precisely ex^cliange for one another. On 
the supposition of freedom, the metal cannot be worth more 
in the state of bullion than of coin ; for as it Can be melted 
without any loss of time, and with hardly any expense, this 
would of course be done until the quantity in circulation 
was so much diminished as to equalize its value with that 
of the same weight in bullion. It may be thought however 
that the coin, though it cannot be of less, may be, and being 
a manufactured article will naturally bo, of greater value 
than the bullion contained in it, on the same principle on 
which linen cloth is of more value than an equal weight of 
linen yam. This would bh true, were it not that Govern- 
ment, in this country and in some others, coins money gratis 
for any one who furnishes the metal. The labour and ex- 


* The (‘fleet of the prohibition (»irmot, liowevtir, have been so entirely 
insignificant as it has been supposed to be by writers on the subject. The 
facts adduced by Mr. Fullarton, in the note to page 7 of his work on the Kegu- 
lation of Currencies, show that it required a greater percentage of difference in 
value betw^een coin and bullion than has commonly been imagined, to bring the 
coin to the melting-pot. 
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pense of ccxinage, wjien ifot charged td the possessor, do'not 
raise the value of the article. If Government opened an • 
oflSce where, on delivery of a given weight of yarn, it returned 
the same weiglit of cloth to any one who asked for it, cloth 
would bo worth no more in the market than the yarn it con- 
tained. As soon as coin is worth a fraction more than the 
value of the bullion, it becomes the int(Test of the liolders of 
bullion to send it to be coined. If Government, however, 
throws the expense of coinage, as is reasonable, upon the 
holder, by making a charge to cover the expense, (which is 
done by giving back rather less in coin than has been 
received in bullion, and is called levying a seignorage), the 
coin will rise, to the extent of the seignorage, above the value 
of the bullion. If the mint kept back one per cent, to pay 
the expense of coinage, it would be against the interest of the 
holders of bullion to have it coined, until the coin was more 
valuable than the bullion by at least that fraction. The coin, 
therefore, would be kept one per cent higher in value,#which 
could only be By keeping it one per cent less in quantity, 
than if its coinage were gratuitous. 

The Government might attempt to obtain a profit by the 
transaction, and might lay on a seignorage • calculated for 
that purpose; but whatever they took for coinage beyond 
its expenses, would be so much profit on private coining. 
Coining, though not so easy an operation as melting, is far 
from a difficult one, and, when the coin produced is of full 
weight and standard fineness, is very difficult to detect. If, 
therefore, a profit could be made ty coining good money, it 
would certainly be done : and the attempt to make seignorage 
a source of revenue would be defeated. Any attempt to keep 
the value of the coin at an artificial elevation, not by a seig- 
norage, but by refusing to coin, would be frustrated in the 
same manner.* 

• In England, though there is no seignorage on gold coin, (the Mint re- 
turning in coin the same weight of pure metal which it receives in bullion) 
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^ 2. * The value of money, then, conforms, pfermanently, 
-and, in a state of freedom, almost immediately, to the value 
of the metal of which it is made ; wit'h the addition, or not, 
of tlie expenses of coinage, according as those expenses are 
borne by the individual or by the state. This simplifies 
extremely the question which we have here to consider*: since 
gold and silver bullion are commodities like any others, and 
their value depends, like that of other things, on their cost of 
production. 

To the majority of civilized countries, gold and silver arc 
foreign products : and the circumstances which govern the 
values of foreign products, present some questions which we 
are not yet ready to examine. For the present, therefore, we 
must suppose the country which is the subject of our inquiries, 
to be supplied with gold and silver by its own mines, reserv- 
ing for future consideration how far our conclusions recpiire 
modification to adapt them to''the more usual cas^. 

Of#the three classes into which commodities are divided — 
those absolutely limited in supply, those whicfh may be had 
in unlimited quantity at a given cost of production, and those 
which may be had in unlimited quantity, but at an increasing 
cost of production — the precious metals, being the produce of 
mines, belong to the third class. Their natural value, there- 
fore, is in the long run proportional to their cost of produc- 
tion in the most unfavourable existing circumstances, that is, 
at the worst mine which it is necessary to work in order to 
obtain the required supply. A pound weight- of gold will 
in the gold-producing countries, ultimately tend to exchange 


there is a delay of a few weeks after the bullion is deposited, before tlie coin 
can be obtained, occasioning a loss of interest, wliicii, to the holder, is e<iui va- 
lent to a trifling seignorage. From this cause, tlie value of coin is in general 
slightly above that of the bullion it contoins. An ounce of gold, according 
to the quantity of metal in a sovereign, should be worth ‘M. 17«. ; but it 

was usually ([uoted at 3Z. 17«. Cd., until the Bank Charter Act of 1844 made it 
imperative on the Bank to give its notes for all bullion offered to it at the rate 
of 3/. i7i'. 
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for as much of evefy otter commodity, as is produced at a 
cost equal to its own ; meaning by its own cost the cost in * 
labour and expense, at the least productive sources of supply 
which the then existing demand makes it necessary to work. 
The average value of gold is made to conform to its natural 
value in the same manner as the values of other things are 

O 

made to conform to their natural value. Suppose that it were 
selling above its natiind value ; that is, above the value which 
is an equivalent for the labour and ex])oiise of mining, and for 
the risks attending a branch of industry in which nine out of 
ten experiments have usually been failures. A part of the 
mass of floating capital wliich is on the look-out for investment, 
would take the direction of mining enterprise ; the supply 
would thus be increased, and the value would fall. If, on the 
contrary, it were selling below its natural value, miners, would 
not bo obtaining the ordinary profit ; they would slacken their 
works; if the depreciation wa^ great, some of the inferior 
mines would perhaps stop working altogether; and a, falling 
off in the annual sup[)ly, preventing the annual wear and tear 
from being com[)Ietely compensated, would by degrees reduce 
the quantity, and restore the value. 

When examined more closely, the fol tewing are the 
details of the process. If gold is above its natural or cost 
value — the coin, as wc have seen, conforming in its value to 
the bullion — money will he of* high value, and the prices of 
all things, labour included, will be low. Tliese low prices will 
lower the expenses of all producers ; but as their returns will 
also be lowered, no advantage wifl be obtained by any pro- 
ducer, except the producer of gold : whose returns from his 
mine, not depending on price, will be the same as before, and 
his expenses being less, be will obtain extra profits, and will 
be stimulated to increase his production. E converso if the 
metal is below its natural value ; since this is as much as to 
say that prices are high, and the money expenses of all pro- 
ducers unusually great : for this, however, all other producers 
will be compensated by increased money returns : the miner 
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alon'e wiK extract front his mine no' more, metal than before, 
• while his expenses will be greater: his profits therefore being 
diminished or annihilated, he will diminish his production, if 
not abandon bis employment 

In this manner it is that the value of money is made to 
conform to the cost of production of the metal of which it is 
made. ’It may be well, however, to repeat (what has been 
said before) that the adjustment takes a long time to effect, 
in the case of a commodity so generally desired and at the 
same time so durable as the precious metals. Being so 
largely used not only as money* but for plate and ornament, 
there is at all times a very large quantity of these metals in 
existence : while they are so slowly worn out, that a com- 
paratively small annual production is sufficient to keep up the 
supply^ and to make any addition to it which may be required 
by the increase of goods to be circulated, or by the increased 
demand for gold and silver ‘articles by wealthy consumers. 
Even if this small annual supply were stopt entirely, it would 
require many years to reduce the (quantity *50 much as to 
make any very material difference in prices. The quantity 
may be increased, much more rapidly than it can be dimi- 
nished ; but the increase must be very great before it can 
make itself much felt over such a mass of the precious metals 
as exists in the whole commercial world. And hence the 
effects of all changes in the conditions of production of the 
precious metals are at first, and continue to be for many 
years, questions of quantity only, with little reference to cost 
of production. More especially is this the case when, as at 
the present time, many new sources of supply have been 
simultaneously opened, most of them practicable by labour 
alone, without any capital in advance beyond a pickaxe and 
a week’s food, and when the operations are as yet wholly 
experimental, the comparative permanent productiveness of 
the different sources being entirely unascertained. 

§ 3. Since, however, the value of money really conforms, 
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like that <rf other thirigH* though moru slowly, to its coat of 
Production, some political economists have objected alto- 
gether to the statement that the value of money depends on 
its quantity combined with the rapidity of circulation ; which, 
they think, is assuming a law for money that does not exist 
for any other commodity, -when the truth is that it is 
governed by the very same laws. To this we may answer, 
in the first place, that the statement in question assumes no 
peculiar law. It is simply the law of demand and supply, 
which is acknowledged to be ajiplicable to all commodities, 
and which, in the case of mAfiey as of most other things, is 
controlled, but not set asi<le, by the law of cost of produc- 
tion, since cost of production would have no effect on value 
if it could have none on supply. But, secondly, there really 
is, in one respect, a closer connexion between the value of 
money and its quantity, than between the values of other 
things and their quantity. The*value of other things conforms 
to the change's in the cost of proeluction, without requiring, 
as a condition, 4hat there should be any actual alteration of 
the supply : the potential alteration is sufficient ; and if 
there even be an actual alteration, it is but a temporary one, 
except in so far as the altered value may make a difference 
in the demand, and so require an increase or diminution of 
supply, as a consequence, not a cause, of the alteration in 
value. Now this is also true bf gold and silver, considered 
as articles of expenditure for ornament and luxury ; but 
it is not true of money. If the permanent cost of pro- 
duction of gold were reduced ofiod’ourth, it might happen 
that there would not be more of it bought for plate, gild- 
ing, or jewellery, than before ; and if so, though the value 
would fall, the quantity extracted from the mines for these 
purposes, would bo no greater than previously. Not so 
with the portion used as money; that portion could not 
fall in value one-fourth, unless actually increased one-fourth ; 
for, at prices one-fourth higher, one-fourth more money 
would be required to make the accustomed purchases ; and if 
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this- were not forthcoming, some of the comraoditres would be 
. without purcliasers, and prices could not be kept up. Altei;fL- 
tions, therefore, in the cost of production of the precious 
metals, do not act upon the value of money except just in 
proportion as they increase or diminish its quantity; which 
cannot be said of any other commodity. It would therefore, 
1 conceive, be an error, both scientifically and practically, to 
discard the proposition which asserts a connexion between the 
value of money and its quantity. 

It is evident, however, that the cost of production, in the 
long run, regulates the quantity ; and that every country 
(temporary fluctuations excepted) will possess, and have in 
circulation, just that quantity of money, which will perforin 
all the exchanges required of it, consistently with maintaining 
a value conformable to its cost of production. The prices of 
things will, on the average, be such that money will exchange 
for its own cost in all other goods : and, precisely because the 
quantify cannot be prevented from affecting the value, the 
quantity itself will (by a sort of self-acting rnacriiincry) be kept 
at the amount consistent with that standard of prices — at the 
amount necessary for performing, at those prices, all the 
business required of it 

“ The quantity wanted will depend partly on the cost of 
producing gold, and partly on the rapidity of its circulation. 
The rapidity of circulation being given, it would depend on 
the cost of production : and the cost of production being 
given, the quantity of money would depend on the rapidity of 
its circulation.”* After what has been already said, I hoj3e 
that neither of these propositions stands in need of any further 
illustration. 

Money, then, like commodities in general, having a value 
dependent on, and proportional to, its cost of production ; the 

* From some jirinted, but uot published, Lectures of Mr. Senior : in wliich 
the great differences in the business done by money, as well as in the rapidity 
of its circulation, in different states of society and civilization, are interestingly 
illustrated. 
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llieory of iifbnoy is, by the admission erf this principle, strip t 
o^ a great part of the mystery Avhich apparently surrounded 
it. We must not forget, however, that this doctrine only 
applies to the places in which the precious metals are actually 
produced ; and that we liavo yet to enquire whether the law 
of the dependence of value on cost of production applies to 
the exchange of things produced at distant places. But 
however this may .bo, our propositions with respect to value 
will require no other alteration, where money is an imported 
commodity, than that of substituting for the cost of its pro- 
duction, the cost of obtaining it in the country. Every foreign 
commodity is bought by giving for it some domestic produc- 
tion ; and the labour and capital ivhich a foreign commodity 
costs to us, is the labour anfl capital expended in producing 
the quantity of our own goods which wc give in exchange for 
it. AVhat this quantity dejieiids upon, — what determines the 
proportions of interchange between the productions of one 
countiy and those of another, — is indeed a (juestion of, some- 
what greater complexity than those we have hitherto con- 
sidered. But this at least is indisputable, that within the 
country itself the value of imported commodities is determined 
by the value, and consequently by the cost of« product! on, of 
the ecpjivalent given for tliem ; and money, where it is au 
imported commodity, is subject to the same law. 



CHAPTER X. 


OF A DOUBLE STANDARD, AND SUBSIDIARY COINS. 

§ 1. Though the qualities necessar3r to fit any commo- 
dity for being used as money are rarely united in any con- 
siderable perfection, there are two commodities which possess 
them in an eminent, and nearly an equal degree ; the two 
precious metals, as they are called ; gold and silver. Some 
nations have accordingly attempted to compose their circu- 
lating medium of these two metals indiscriminately. 

There is an obvious convenience in making use of the 
more costly metal for larger payments, and the cheaper one 
for smaller ; and tlie only question relates to tlie mode in 
which this can best be done. The mode most frequently 
adopted has been to establish between the twio metals a fixed 
proportion ; to decide, for example, that a gold coin called a 
sovereign should be equivalent to twenty of the silver coins 
called shillings : both the one and the other being called, in 
the ordinary money of account of the country, by the same 
denomination, a pound : and it being left free to every one 
who has a pound to pay, either to pay it in the one metal or 
in the other. 

At the time when the valuation of the two metals rela- 
tively to each other, say tTrcnty .shillings to the sovereign, or 
twenty-one shillings to the guinea, was first made, the propor- 
tion probably corresponded, as nearly as it could be made to 
do, with the ordinary relative values of the two metals, 
grounded on their cost of production ; and if those natural or 
cost values always continued to bear the same ratio to one 
another, the arrangement would be unobjectionable. This, 
however, is far from being the fact. Gold and silver, though 
the least variable in value of all commodities, are not invariable, 
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and do iiot*!always 'jary shnultaneously? Silver, for exam'^le, 
lowered in permanent value more than gold, by the dis- 
covery of tlie American mines ; and those small variations of 
value which take place occasionally, do not affect both metals 
alike. Suppose such a variation to take place : the value of 
the two metals relatively to one another no longer agreeing 
with their rated proportion, one or other of them will now be 
rated below its bullion value, and there will be a profit to be 
made by melting it. 

Suppose, for example, that gold rises in value relatively to 
silver, so that (he quantity of gold in a sovereign is now worth 
more than the quantity of silver in twenty shillings. Two 
consequences will ensue. No debtor will any longer find it 
his interest to pay in gold. *tie will always pay in silver, be- 
aiuse twenty shillings are a legal tender for a debt of one 
pound, and he can procure silver convertible into twenty 
shillings for less gold than that cftiitaincd in a sovereign. The 
other consequence will be, that unless a sovereign can bo sold 
for more than t>>^nty snilliiigs, all the sovereigns will be melted, 
since as bullion they will imrehase a greater number of shillings 
than they exebauge for as coin. The converse of all this 
would ha}:)pen if silver, instead of gold, were thiJ metal which 
liad risen in comparative value. A sovereign w^ould not now 
be worth so much as twenty shillings, and whoever had a 
j)Ound to pay would prefer payihg it by a sovereign ; while 
the silver coins would be collected for (ho purpose of being 
melted, and sold as bullion for gold at their icaJ value, that 
is, above the legal valuation. The fiioriey of the community, 
therefore, would never really consist of both metals, but of the 
one only which, at the particular time, best suited the interest 
of debtors ; and the standard of the currency would be con- 
stantly liable to change from the one metal to the other, at a 
loss, on each change, of the expense of coinage on the metal 
which fell out of use. 

It appears, therefore, that the value of money is liable to 
more frequent fluctuations when botli metals are a legal tender 

VOL. IL I> 
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at a fixed valuation, tlian when the* exclusive stanciard of the 
* currency is either gold or silver. Instead of being only 
affected by variations in the cost of production of one metal, 
it is subject to derangement from those of two. The particular 
kind of variation to which a currency is rendered more liable 
by having two legal standards, is a fall of value, or what is 
eornmonly called a depreciation ; since practically that one of 
the two metals will always be the standard, of which the real 
has fallen below the rated value. If the tendency of the 
metals be to rise in value, all payments will be made in the 
one which has risen least ; and if to fall, then in that which 
has fallen most 

v- 

§ 2. The plan of a double standard is still occasionally 
brought forward by here and there a writer or orator as a 
great improvement in currency. It is probable that, with most 
of its adherents, its chief merit is its tendency to a sort of de- 
precia'tion, there being at all times abundance of supporters 
for any mode, either open or covert, of lowerihg the standard. 
Some, however, are influenced by an exaggerated estimate 
of an advantage which to a certain extent is real, that of 
being able to ‘have recourse, for replenishing the circulation, 
to the united stock of gold and silver in the commercial world, 
instead of being confined to one of them, which, from acci- 
dental absorption, may not be obtainable with suflScient 
rapidity. The advantage without the disadvantages of a 
double standard, seems to^ be best obtained by those nations 
with whom one only of the two metals is a legal tender, but 
the other also is coined, and allowed to pass for whatever 
value the market assigns to it. 

When this plan is adopted, it is naturally the more costly 
metal which is left to be bought and sold as an article of 
commerce. But nations which, like England, adopt the more 
costly of the two as their standard, resort to a different ex- 
pedient for retaining them both in circulation, namely, to 
make silver a legal tender, but only for small payments. In 
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England, no one can*be compelled to receive silver in payment 
for a larger amount th^in forty shillings. With this regula- 
tion there is necessarily combined another, namely, that silver 
coin should be rated, in comparison with gold, somewhat above 
its intrinsic value; that there should not be, in twenty 
shillings, as much silver as is worth a sovereign : for if there 
were, a very slight turn of the market in its favour would 
make it worth more than a sovereign, and it would be profit- 
able to melt the silver coin. The over- valuation of the silver 
coin creates an inducement to buy silver and send it to tho 
mint to be coined, since it is given back at a higher value 
than properly belongs to it : this, however, has been guarded 
against, by limiting the quantity of the silver coinage, whicli 
is not left, like that of gold, to the discretion of individuals, 
but is determined by the government, and restricted to the 
amount supposed to be required for small payments. The 
only precaution necessary is, not to put so high a valuation 
upon the silver, as to hold out a strong temptation to private 
coining. 



CHAPTER XI. 


OF CEEDIT, AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR MONEY. 

§ 1. The functions of credit have been a subject of as 
nriucli misunderstanding and as much confusion of ideas, as 
any single topic in Political Economy. This is not owing to 
any peculiar diflSculty in the theory of the subject, but to the 
complex nature of some of the mercantile phenomena arising 
1‘rom the forms in which credit clothes itself ; by which atten- 
tion is diverted from the properties of credit in general, to the 
peculiarities of its particular forms. 

As a specimen of the confused notions entertained re- 
specting the nature of credit, may adv(;rtto the exaggerated 
language so often used respecting its national importance. 
Credit has a great, but not, as many people jloem to suppose, 
a magical power ; it cannot make something out of nothing. 
How often is an extension of credit talked of as equivalent to 
a creation of capital, or as if credit actually were capital. It 
seems strange that there should be any need to point out, 
that credit being only permission to use the capital of another 
person, the means of production cannot be increased by it, 
but only transferred. If the borrower’s means of production 
and of employing labour are increased by the credit given him, 
the lender’s are as much Siminished. The same sum cannot 
be used as capital both by the owner and also by the person 
to whom it is lent : it cannot supply its entire value in wages, 
tools, and materials, to two sets of labourers at once. It is 
true that the capital which A has borrowed from B, and 
makes use of in his business, still forms part of the wealth of 
B for other purposes : he can enter into arrangements in 
reliance on it, and can borrow, when needful, an equivalent 
sum on the security of it; so that to a superficial eye it 
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might seem as if Ijoth B and A had the use of it ^at once. 
But the smallest consideration will show that when B has . 
parted with his capital to A, the use of it as capital rests 
with A alone, and that B has no other service from it than in 
so far as his ultimate claim upon it serves him to obtain the 
use of 'another capital from a third person C. All capital 
(not his own) of which any person has really the use, is, 
and must be, so much subtracted from the capital of some 
one else. 

§ 2 . But though credit .is never anything more than a 
transfer of capital from hand to hand, it is generally, and 
naturally, a transfer to hands more competent to employ the 
capital efficiently in production. If there were no such thing 
as credit, or if, from general insecurity and want of confi- 
dence, it were scantily practised, many persons who possess 
more or less of capital, but who ‘from their occupations, or for 
want of the necessary skill and knowledge, cannot personally 
superintend its«employment, would derive no benefit from it : 
their fun<ls would either lie idle, or would be, perhaps, wasted 
and annihilated in unskilful attempts to make them yield 
a jirofit. All this capital is now lent at intem^st, and made 
available for production. Capital thus circumstanceJ forms 
a large portion of the productive resources of any commercial 
country ; and is naturally attracted to those producers or 
traders who, lieing in the greatest business, liavc the means 
of employing it to most advantage ; because such are both 
the most desirous to obtain it, fftid able to give the best 
security. Although, therefore, the productive funds of the 
country are not increased by credit, they are called into a 
more complete state of productive activity. As the confidence 
on which credit is grounded extends itself, means are deve- 
loped by which even the smallest portions of capital, the sum« 
wliich each person keeps by him to meet contingencies, are 
made available for productive uses. The principal instru- 
ments for this purpose are banks of deposit Where these 
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do not ,oxist, a prudent person must keep & sufficient sum 
unemployed in his own possession, to meet every demand 
which he has even a slight reason for thinking himself liable 
to. When the practice, however, has grown up of keeping 
this reserve not in his own custody but with a banker, many 
small sums, previously lying idle, become aggregated’ in the 
bankers hands ; and the banker, being taught by experience 
what proportion of the amount is likely to bo wanted in a 
given time, and knowing that if one depositor happens to 
require more than the average, another will require less, is 
able to lend the remainder, that is, the far greater^ part, to 
producers and dealers : thereby adding the amount, not indeed 
to the capital in existence, but to that in employment, and 
making a corresponding addition to the aggregate production 
of the community. 

While credit is thus indispensable for rendering the whole 
capital of the country productive, it is also a means by which 
the industrial talent of the country is turned to better account 
for purposes of production. Many a person, who has either 
no capital of his own, or very little, but who has qualifications 
for business which are^ known, and appreciated by some pos- 
sessors of capital, is enabled to obtain either advances in 
money, or more frequently goods on credit, by which his 
industrial capacities are made instrumental to the increase of 
the public wealth ; and this benefit will be reaped far more 
largely, whenever, through better laws and better education, 
the community shall have made such progress in integrity, that 
personal character can be accepted as a sufficient guarantee 
not only against dishonestly appropriating, but against dis- 
honestly risking, what belongs to another. 

Such are, in the most general point of view, the uses of 
credit to the productive resources of the world. But these 
considerations only apply to the credit given to the indus- 
trious classes — to producers and dealers. Credit given by 
dealers to unproductive consumers is never an addition, but 
always a detriment, to the sources of public wealth. It makes 
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over in temporary use, njat the capital of the unproductive 
classes to the productive, but that of the productive 'to the , 
unproductive. If A, k dealer, supplies goods to B, a land- 
owner or annuitant, to be paid for at the end of five years, as 
much of the capital of A as is equal to the value of these 
goods,* remains for five years unproductive. During such a 
period, if payment had been made at once, the sum might 
have been several times expended and replaced, and goods 
to the amount might have been several times produced, con- 
sumed, and reproduced : consequently B"s withholding 1 OOZ. 
for five years, even if he pays at last, has cost to the labouring 
classes of the community during that period an absolute loss 
of probably several times that amount. A, individually, is 
compensated, by putting a higher price upon his goods, which 
is ultimately paid by B : but there is no compensation made 
to the labouring classes, the chief sufferers by every diversion 
of capital, whether permanently or temporarily, to unpro- 
ductive uses. The country has had 100/. loss of capital 
during those five years, B having taken that amount from 
A’s capital, and spent it unproductively, in anticipation of his 
own means, and having only after five years set apart a sum 
from his income and converted it into capital for the purpose 
of indemnifying A. 

§ 3. Thus far of the general function of Credit in pro- 
duction. It is not a productive power in itself, though, 
without it, the productive powers already existing could not 
be brought into complete eraploytaent. But a more intricate 
» portion of the theory of Credit is its influence on prices ; the 
chief cause of most of the mercantile phenomena which 
perplex observers. In a state of commerce in which much 
credit is habitually given, general prices at any moment 
depend much more upon the state of credit than upon the 
quantity of mone)^ For credit, though it is not productive 
power, is purchasing power ; and a person who, having credit, 
avails himself of it in the purchase of goods, creates just as 
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much demand for the -goods, and tends quite as much to raise 
their price, as if he made an equal amount of purchases with 
ready money. 

The credit which we are now called upon to consider, as 
a distinct purchasing power, independent of money, is of 
course not credit in its simplest form, that of money lent by 
one person to another, and paid directly into his hands ; for 
when the borrower expends this in purchases, he makes the 
purchases with money, not credit, and exerts no purchasing 
power over and above that conferred by the money. The 
forms of credit which create purchasing power, are those in 
which no money passes at the time, and very often none 
passes at all, the transaction being included with a mass of 
other transactions in an account, and nothing paid but a 
balance. This takes place in a variety of ways, wdiich we 
shall proceed to examine, beginning, as is our custom, with 
the simplest. 

First : Suppose A and B to be two deahTS, who have 
transactions with each other both as buyers* and as sellers. 
A buys from B on credit. B does the like with respect to A. 
At the end of the year, the sum of As debts to B is set 
against the siyn of B\s debts to A, and it is ascertained to 
which side a balance is due. This balance, which may he 
less than the amount of many of the transactions singly, and 
is necessarily less than the sum of tlie transactions, is all 
that is paid in money ; and perhaps even this is not paid, but 
carried over in an account current to the next year. A single 
payment of a hundred pounds may in this manner suffice to 
liquidate a long series of tranfeictions, some of them to the* 
value of thousands. 

But secondly: The debts of A to B may bo paid without 
the intervention of money, even though there be no reciprocal 
debts of B to A. A may satisfy B by making over to him 
a debt due to himself from a third person, C. ’ This is con- 
veniently done by means of a written instrument, called a 
bill of exchange, which is, in fact, a transferable order by a 
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creditor upon liis d^ebtor,^and when a&iepied by th^ debtor, 
that is, authenticated by his signature, becomes an acknow- 
ledgment of debt. 

§ 4. Bills of exchange were first introduced to save 
the expense and risk of transporting the precious metals 
from place to place. “ Let it be supposed,'^ says Mr. Henry 
Thornton,* “that there are in London ten manufacturers 
who sell their article to ten shopkeepers in York, by whom it 
is retailed ; and that there are in York ten manufacturers 
of another cornraodit}'’, who sell it to ten shopkeepers in 
London. There would be no occasion for the ten shop- 
keepers in London to send yearly to York guineas for the 
payment of the York manufacturers, and for the ten York 
Rhoi)keepers to send yearly as many guineas to London. It 
would only be necessary for the York manufacturers to 
receive from each of the shopkeepers at their own door the 
money in question, giving in return letters which should 
acknowledge tl^ receipt of it ; and which should also direct 
the money, lying ready in the hands of their debtors in 
London, to be paid to the London manufacturers, so as to 
cancel the debt in London* in the same manner as that at 
York. The expense and the risk of all transmission of 
money would thus be saved. Letters ordering the transfer 
of th(^ debt are termed, in the* language of the present day, 
bills of exchange. They are bills by which the debt of one 
person is exchanged for the debt of another ; and the debt, 
perhaps, which is due in one plitce, for the debt due in 
another.” 

Bills of exchange liaving been found convenient as means 
of paying debts at distant places without the expense of 


* Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great 
Britain, p. 24. This work, i»ublished in 1802, is even now the clearest expo- 
sition that I am acquainted with, in the English language, of the modes in 
which credit is given and taken in a mercantile connnuiiity. 
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transposing the previous metals,. use was afterwards 
greatly extended from another motive. It is usual in every 
trade to give a certain length of credit for goods bought ; 
three months, six months, a year, even two years, according 
to the convenience or custom of the particular trade. A 
dealer who has ^old goods, for which he is to be paid in six 
months, but who desires to receive payment sooner, draws 
a bill on his debtor payable in six months, and gets the bill 
discounted by a banker or other money-lender, that is, trans- 
fers the bill to him, receiving the amount, minus interest 
for the time it has still to run. It has become one of the 
chief functions of bills of exchange to serve as a means by 
which a debt due from one person can thus be made available 
for obtaining credit from another. The convenience of the 
expedient has led to the frequent creation of bills of 
exchange not grounded on any debt previously due to the 
drawer of the bill by the person on whom it is drawn. 
These are called accommodaiion bills ; and sometimes, with 
a tinge of disapprobation, bills. T^jeir nature is so 

clearly stated, and with such judicious remarks, by the author 
whom I have just quoted, that I shall transcribe the entire 
passage.* ^ • 

“ A, being in want of 1 001,, requests B to accept a note or 
bill drawn at two months, which B, therefore, on the face 
of it, is bound to pay ; it is .understood, however, that A will 
take care either to discharge the bill himself, or to furnish B 
with the means of paying it A obtains ready money for the 
bill on the joint credit of •the two parties. A fulfils his pro- 
mise of paying it when due, and thus concludes the transac- 
tion. This service rendered by B to A is, however, not 
unlikely to be requited, at a more or less distant period, by a 
similar acceptance of a bill on A, drawn and discounted for 
B’s convenience. 

“ Let us now compare such a bill with a real bill. Let us 


Pp. 29—33. 
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consider in what pcynts they differ, or aeem to differ,; and in 
wJiat they agree. 

They agree, inasrhuch as each is a discountable article ; 
each has also been created for the purpose of being dis- 
counted ; and each is, perhaps, discounted in fact Each, 
therefc/re, serves equally to supply means of speculation to the 
merchant. So far, moreover, as bills and notes constitute 
what is called the circulating medium, or paper currency of 
the country, and prevent the use of guineas, the fictitious and 
the real bill are upon an equality ; and ^f the price of com- 
modities be raised in proportion to the quantity of paper cur- 
rency, the one contributes to that rise exactly in the same 
manner as the other. 

“ Before we come to th6 points in which they differ, let 
us advert to one point in which they are commonly supposed 
to be unlike; but in which they cannot be said always or 
necessarily to differ. • 

‘‘ Real notes (it is sometimes said) represent actual pro- 
perty. There «aTe actual goods in existence, which are the 
counterpart to ever}^ real note. Notes which are not drawn 
in consequence of a sale of goods, are a species of false 
wealth, by which a nation is deceived. Thesc*supply only an 
imaginary capital ; the others indicate one that is real. 

“In answer to this statement it may be observed, first, 
that tlie notes given in consequence of a real sale of goods 
cannot be considered as on that account ceHainly representing 
any actual property. Suppose that A sells 100/. worth of 
goods to B at six months credit, aiftl takes a bill at six months 
for it; and that B, within a month after, sells the same 
goods, at a like credit, to C, taking a like bill ; and again, 
that C, after another month, sells them to D, taking a like 
bill, and so on. There may then, at the end of six months, 
be six bills of 1 OOi. each, existing at the same time ; and 
every one of these may possibly have been discounted. Of 
all these bills, then, only one represents any actual pro- 
perty. 
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“ In/)rder to justify the supposLtion t|\at a real bill (as it 
is caircd) represents actual property, there ought to be some 
power in the bill-holder to prevent the property which the 
bill represents, from being turned to other purposes than that 
of paying the bill in question. No such power exists ; 
neither the man who holds the real bill, nor the m«<Ln who 
discounts it, has any property in the specific goods for which 
it was given : he as much trusts to the general ability to pay 
of the giver of the bill, as the holder of any fictitious bill 
does. The fictitious bill may, in many cases, be a bill given 
l)y a person having a large and known capital, a part of 
which the fictitious bill may be said in that case to represent. 
The suppowsition that real bills represent property, and that 
fictitious bills do not, seems, therefore, to be one by which 
more than justice is done to one of these species of bills, and 
sometliing less than justice to the other. 

‘‘ We come next to some points in which they differ. 

‘‘First, the fictitious note, or note of accommodation, is 
liable to the objection that it professes to be what it is not. 
This objection, however, lies only against those fictitious bills 
which are passed as real. In many cases, it is sufficiently 
obvious what ^hey are. Secondly, the fictitious bill is, in 
general, less likely to be punctually paid than the real one. 
There is a general presumption, that the dealer in fictitious 
bills is a man w^ho is a more adventurous speculator than he 
who carefully abstains from them. It follows, thirdly, that 
fictitious bills, besides being less safe, are less subject to 
limitation as to their quantity. The extent of a man’s actual 
sales forms some limit to the amount of his real notes ; and 
as it is highly desirable in commerce that credit should be 
dealt out to all persons in some sort of regular and due pro- 
j)ortion, the measure of a man^s actual sales, certified by the 
appearance of his bills drawn in virtue of those sales, is 
some rule in the case, though a very imperfect one in many 
respects. 

“ A fictitious bill, or bill of accommodation, is evidently, 
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in substance, the sa^e as eny common •promissory ncte ; ami 
e^^en better in this respect, that tliere is but one security to 
the^ promissory note, whereas in the case of the bill of 
accommodation, there are two. So much jealousy subsists 
lest traders should push their means of raising money too 
far, that paper, the same in its general nature with that 
which is given, being the only paper which can be given, by 
men out of business, is deemed somewhat discreditable when 
coming from a merchant. And because such paper, when in 
the merchant’s hand, necessarily imitates the paper which 
passes on the occasion of a sale of goods, the epithet fictitious 
has been cast upon it ; an epithet which has seemed to coun- 
tenance the confused and mistaken notion, that there is 
something altogether false and delusive in the nature of a 
certain part both of the paper and of the apparent wealth of 
the country.^’ 

A bill of exchange, when merely discounted, and kept in 
the portfolio of the discounter until it falls due, do^s not 
perform the functions or supply the place of money, but is 
itself bought and sold for money. It is no more currency 
than the public funds, or any other securities. But when a 
bill drawn upon one person is paid t^ another ^r even to the 
same jierson) in discharge of a debt or a pecuniary claim, it 
does something for which, if the bill did not exist, money 
would be required : it performs the functfbns of currency. 
This is a use to which bills of exchange are often applied. 
“ They not only,” continues Mr. Thornton,* spare the use 
of ready money ; they also occupy its jdace in • many cases. 
Let us imagine a farmer in the country to discharge a debt of 
lOl. to his neighbouring grocer, by giving him a bill for that 
sum, drawn on his corafactor in London for grain sold in the 
metropolis ; and the grocer to transmit the bill, he having 
previously indorsed it, to a neighbouring sugar-baker, in* dis- 
charge of a like debt ; and the sugar- baker to send it, when 
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again .inflorsed, to a W est India mferchairfc in an outport, and 
’ the West India merchant to deliver it to his country banker, 
who also indorses it, and sends it into further circulation. 
The bill in this case will have effected five payments, exactly 
as if it were a Wl, note payable to bearer on demand. A 
multitude of bills pass between trader and trader in the 
country, in the maimer which has been described ; and they 
evidently form, in the strictest sense, a part of the circulating 
medium of the kingdom." 

Many bills, both domestic and foreign, are at last pre- 
sented for payment quite covered with indorsements, each 
of which represents either a fresh discounting, or a pecuniary 
transaction in which the bill has performed the functions 
of money. Within the present generation, the circulating 
medium of Lancashire for sums above five pounds, was almost 
entirely composed of such bills. 

§ 5 . A third form in which credit is employed as a 
substitute for currency, is that of promissory notes. A bill 
drawn upon any one and accepted by him, and a note of 
hand by him promising to pay the same sum, are, as far as 
he is concerned, exactly* equivalent, except that the former 
commonly bears interest and the latter generally does not ; 
and tiiat the former is commonly payable only after a certain 
lapse of time, anS the latter payable at sight. But it is chiefly 
in the latter form that it has become, in commercial coun- 
tries, an express occupation to issue such substitutes for money. 
Dealers in money (as lenders by profession are improperly 
called) desire, like other dealers, to stretch their operations 
beyond what can be carried on by their own means : they 
wish to lend, not their capital merely, but their credit, and 
not only such portion of their credit as consists of funds 
actually deposited with them, but their power of obtaining 
credit from the public generally, so far as they think they 
can safely employ it. This is done in a very convenient 
manner by lending their own promissory notes payable to 
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bearer on demand the borrower beihg willing to accept 
these as so much money, because the credit of the lender 
makes other people willingly receive them on the same foot- 
ing, in purchases or other payments. These notes, therefore, 
perform all the functions of currency, and render an equiva- 
lent amount of money which was previously in circulation, 
unnecessary. As, however, being payable on demand, they 
may be at any time returned on the issuer, and money 
demanded for them, he must, on pain of bankruptcy, keep 
by him as much money as will enabl . him to meet any 
claims of that sort which can be expected to occur within 
the time necessary for providing himself with more : and 
prudence also requires that he should not attempt to issue 
notes beyond the amount which experience shows can remain 
in circulation without being presented for payment. 

The convenience of this mode of (as it were) coining 
credit, having once been discovered, governments have availed 
themselves of the same expedient, and have issued their own 
promissory notes in payment of their expenses; a resource 
the more useful, because it is the only mode in which they 
are able to borrow money without paying interest, their 
promises to pay on demand being, in the estimation of the 
holders, equivalent to money in hand. The practical differ- 
ences between such government notes and the issues of 
private bankers, and the further diversities of which this class 
of substitutes for money are susceptible, will be considered 
presently. 

§ 6. A fourth mode of making credit answer the pur- 
poses of money, by which, when carried far enough, money 
may be very completely superseded, consists in making pay- 
ments by cheques. The custom of keeping the spare cash 
reserved for immediate use or against contingent demands, in 
the hands of a banker, and making all payments, except small 
ones, by orders on bankers, is in this country spreading to a 
continually larger portion of the public. If the person making 
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the paj^ent, and thte person receiving ht, keep their money 
' with the same banker, the payment takes place without any 
intervention of money, by the mere transfer of its amount 
in the bankers books from the credit of the payor to that of 
the receiver. If all persons in London kept their cash at the 
same bankers, and made all their payments by means of 
cheques, no money would be required or used for any trans- 
actions beginning and terminating in London. This ideal 
limit is almost attained in fact, so far as regards transactions 
between dealers. It is chiefly in the retail transactions 
between dealers and consumers, and in the payment of wages, 
that money or bank notes now pass, and then only when the 
amounts are small. In London, even shopkeepers of any 
amount of capital or extent of business have generally an 
account with a banker; which, besides the safety and con- 
venience of the practice, is to their advantage in another 
respect, by giving them an understood claim to have their 
bills discounted in cases when they could not otherwise expect 
it. As for the merchants and larger dealers, 'they habitually 
make all payments in the course of their business by cheques. 
They do not, however, all deal with the same banker, and 
when A gives’^a cheque to B, B usually pays it not into the 
same but into some other bank. But the convenience of 
business has given birth to an aiTangcment which makes all 
the banking houses of the City of London, for certain purposes, 
virtually one establishment. A banker does not send the 
cheques which are paid into his banking house, to the banks 
on which they are drawn, and demand money for them. 
There is a building called the Clearing-house, to which every 
City banker sends, each afternoon, all the cheques On other 
bankers which he has received during the day, and they are 
there exclianged for the cheques on him which have come 
into the hands of other bankers, the balances only being paid 
in money ; or even these not in money, but in cheques on the 
Bank of England. By this contrivance, all the business 
transactions of the City of London during that day, amount. 
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ing often to millions of pounds, and a vtist amount bfesides of 
cc^untry transactions, re |^rcsented by bills which country bankers 
have drawn upon their London correspondents, are liquidated 
by payments not exceeding on the average 200,0001.* 

By means of the various instruments of credit which have 
now been explained, the immense business of a country like 
Great Britain is transacted with an amount of the precious 
metals surprisingly small ; many times smaller, in proportion 
to the pecuniary value of the commodities bought and sold, 
than is found necessary in France, or any other country in 
which, the habit and the disposition to give credit not being 
so generally diffused, thesis “economizing expedients,” as they 
have been called, are not practised to the same extent. What 
becomes of the money thus supeiscded in its functions, and 
by w^hat process it is made to disappear from circulation, are 
questions the discussion of which must be for a short time 
postponed. 

♦ According? t<» Mr. Tooke (Enquiry into the Currency Principle, p. 27) the 
fidjustrnouts at the cleai'ing house “in the year 1839 amounted to 954,401,600^., 
nialvlnjj an average amount of pa 3 nncntB of upwards of 3,000, OUO^. of hills <»f 
exchange and cheques daily cfiected through the medium of little more than 
200,000/. of bank notes.** At present a very much greater arnount of transac- 
tions is daily li«][uidated, without bank notes at all, cheques on the Dank of 
England supplying their place. 
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CHAPTER-XII 


INFLUENCE OF CREDIT ON PRICES. 

§ 1. Having now formed a general idea of the modes in 
wliicli credit is made available as a substitute for nioiKiy, we 
have to consider in what manner the use of these substitutes 
affects the value of money, or, what is equivalent, the prices of 
commodities. It is hardly necessary to say that the perma- 
nent value of money — the natural and average prices of com- 
modities — are not in question licre. These are determined 
by the cost of proilucing or of obtaining the precious metals. 
An ounce of gold or silver will in the long run exchange for 
as much of every other commodity, as can be produced or 
imponted at the same cost wdth itself. And an order, or note 
of hand, or bill payable at siglit, for an oun«8 of gold, while 
the credit of the giver is unimpaired, is worth neither more 
nor less than the gold itself. 

It is not, however, with ultimate or average, but with im- 
mediate and temporary prices, that we are now concerned. 
These, as we have seen, may deviate very widely from the 
stanilard of cost of production. Among other causes of fluc- 
tuation, one we have found to be, the quantity of money in 
circulation. Other things being the same, an increase of the 
money in circulation raises prices, a diminution lowers them. 
If more money is thrown into circulation than the quantity 
which can circulate at a value conformable to its cost of pro- 
duction, the value of money, so long as the excess lasts, will 
remain below the standard of cost of production, and general 
prices will be sustained above the natural rate. 

But wc have now found that there are other things, such 
as bank notes, bills of exchange, and cheques, which circulate 
as money, and perform all the functions of it : and the ques- 
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tion arises, Do tfies(? vario'us substitutes* operate on prices in 
the same manner as njoney itself ? Does an increase in the 
quantity of transferable paper teifd to raise prices, in the same 
manner and degree as an increase in the quantity of money ? 
There has been no small amount of discussion on this point 
among writers on currency, without any result so conclusive as 
to have yet obtained general assent. 

I apprehend that bank notes, bills, or cheques, as such, do 
not act on prices at all. What doe» act on prices is Credit, 
in whatever sliaptj given, and whether it gives rise to any 
transferable instruments capable of passing into circulation, 
or not. 

I proceed to explain and substantiate this opinion. 

§ 2. Money acts upon prices in no other way than by 
being tendered in exchange for commodities. Tlie demand 
which influences the prices of commodities consists of the 
money offered for them. But the money offered, is not the 
same thing witR the money possessed. It is sometimes less, 
sometimes very much more. In the long run indeed, the 
money which people lay out will be neither more nor less 
than the money which they have to lay out :*but this is far 
from being the case at any given time. Sometimes they 
keep money by them for fear of an emergency, or in expec- 
tation of a more advantageous opportunity for exj)ending it. 
In that case the money is said not to be in circulation : in 
plainer language, it is not offered, n^r about to be offered, for 
commodities. Money not in circulation has no effect on 
prices. The converse, however, is a much commoner case ; 
people make purchases with money not in their possession. 
An article, for instance, which is paid for by a cheque on a 
banker, is bought with money wdiieh not only is not in the 
payers possession, but generally not even in the banker^ 
having been lent by him (all but the usual reserve) to other 
persons. We just now made the imaginary supposition that 
all persons dealt with a bank, and all with the same bank, 
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payments being universally made “by cheques. In this ideal 
case, there would be no money anywhpre except in the hands 
of the banker ; who might *then safely part with all of it, by 
selling it as bullion, or lending it, to be sent out of the 
country in exchange for goods or fofeign securities. But 
though there would then be no money in possession, or ulti- 
mately perhaps even in existence, money would be offered, 
and commodities bought with it, just as at present People 
would continue to reckon their incomes and their capitals in 
money, and to make their usual purchases with orders for 
the receipt of a thing which would have literally ceased to 
exist. There would be in all this nothing to complain of, 
so long as the money, in disappearing, left an equivalent 
value in other things, applicable when required to the 
reimbursement of those to whom the money originally 
belonged. 

In the Cease however of payment by cheques, the purchases 
are at* any rate made, though not with money the buyer's 
possession, yet with money to w'hich he has £ right. But he* 
may make purchases with money which he only expects to 
have, or even only protends to expect. He may obtain goods 
in return for his acceptances payable at a future time ; or on 
his note of hand ; or on a simple book credit, that is, on a 
mere promise to pay. All these purchases have exactly the 
same effect on price, as if they were made with ready money. 
The amount of purchasing power which a person can exercise 
is composed of all the money in his possession or due to him, 
and of all his credit. For exercising the whole of this power 
he finds a sufficient motive only under peculiar circumstances ; 
but he always possesses it ; and the portion of it which he at 
any time does exercise, is the measure of the effect which he 
produces on price. 

Suppose that, in the expectation that some commodity 
will rise in price, he determines, not only to invest in it all 
his ready money, but to take up on credit, from the producers 
or importers, as much of it as their opinion of his resources 
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will enable him to c^)tain. . Every one naust see that* by thus 
acting lie produces a greater effect on price, than if he limited 
his purchases to the money ho has actually in hand. He 
creates a demand for the article to the full amount of his 
money and credit taken together, and raises the price propor- 
tionally* to both. And this effect is produced, though none 
of the written instruments called substitutes for currency 
may be called into existence ; though the transaction may 
give rise to no bill of exchange, nor to the issue of a single 
bank note. The buyer, instead of taking a mere book credit, 
might have given a bill for the amount ; or might have paid 
for the goods with ba»jk notes borrowed for that purpose 
from a banker, thus making the purchase not on his own 
credit with the seller, but bn the banker's credit with the 
seller, and his own with the banker. Had he done so, he 
would have produced as great an effect on price as by a simple 
purchase to the same amount on a book credit, but no greater 
effect. The credit itself, not the form and mode in which it 
is given, is the (Operating cause. 

§ 3. The inclination of the mercantile public to increase 
their demand for commoditifs by making use oC all or much 
of their credit as a purchasing power, depends on their 
expectation of profit. When there is a general impression 
that the price of some commodity is likely to rise, from an 
extra demand, a short crop, obstructions to importation, or 
any other cause, there is a disposition among dealers to 
increase their stocks, in order to pibfit by the expected rise. 
This disposition tends in itself to produce the effect which it 
looks forward to, a rise of price : and if the rise is consider- 
able and progressive, other speculators are attracted, who, so 
long as the price has not begun to fall, are willing to believe 
that it will continue rising. These, by further purchases, 
produce a further advance: and thus a rise of price for 
which there were originally some rational grounds, is often 
heightened by merely speculative purchases, until it greatly 
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exceeds what the original grounds .will jv.stify. After a time 
this begins to be perceived ; the price ceases to rise, and the 
holders, thinking it time to realize their gains, are anxious 
to sell. Then the price begins to decline : the holders rusli 
into the market to avoid a still greater loss, and, few being 
willing to buy in a falling market, the price falls much more 
suddenly than it rose. Those who have bought at a higher 
price than reasonable calculation justified, and who have been 
overtaken by the revulsion before they had realized, are losers 
in proportion to the greatness of the fall, and to the quantity 
of the commodity which they hold, or have bound themselves 
to pay for. 

Now all these effects might take place in a community to 
which credit was unknown : the prices of some commodities 
might rise from speculation, to an extravagant height, and 
then fall rapidly back. But if there were no such thing as 
credit, this could hardly happen with respect to commodities 
genenally. If all purchases were made with ready money, 
the payment of increased prices for some articles would draw 
an unusual proportion of the money of the community into 
the markets for those articles, and must therefore draw it 
away from seme other class of commodities, and thus lower 
their prices. The vacuum might, it is true, be partly filled 
up by increased rapidity of circulation ; and in this manner 
the money of the community is virtually increased in a time of 
speculative activity, because people keep little of it by them, 
but hasten to lay it out in some tempting adventure as soon 
as possible after they receive it. This resource, however, is 
limited : on the whole, people cannot, while the quantity of 
money remains the same, lay out much more of it in some 
things, without laying out less in others. But what they 
cannot do by ready money, they can do by an extension of 
credit. When people go into the market and purchase with 
money which they hope to receive hereafter, they are drawing 
upon an unlimited, not a limited fund. Speculation, thus 
supported, may be going on in any number of commodities, 
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without disturbing the regular course of business in others. 
Tt might even be going on in all commodities at once.* Wo 
could imagine that in an ejudemic fit of the passion of gam- 
bling, all dealers, instead of giving only their accustomed 
orders to the manufacturers or growers of their commodity, 
commeftced buying up all of it which they could procure^ 
as far as their capital and credit would go. All prices would 
rise enormously, even if there were no increase of money, and 
no paper credit, but a mere extension of purchases on book 
credits. After a time those who had bought would wish to 
sell, and prices would collapse. 

This is thew ideal extreme case of what is called a com- 
mercial crisis. There is said to be a commercial crisis, when 
a great number of merchants and traders at once, either have, 
or apprehend that they shall have, a diflSculty in meeting 
their engagements. The most usual cause of this general 
embarrassment, is the recoil of prices after they have been 
raised by a spirit of speculation, intense in degree, and 
extending to many commodities. Some accident, which ex- 
cites expectations of rising prices, such as the opening of a 
new foreign market, or simultaneous indications of a short 
supply of several great articles of commerce, s^jts speculation 
at work in several leading departments at once. Tlie prices 
rise, and the holders realize, or appear to have the power of 
realizing, great gains. In certain states of the public mind, 
such examples of rapid increase of fortune call forth numerous 
imitators, and speculation not only goes much beyond what 
is justified by the original grounds for expecting rise of price, 
but extends itself to articles in wdiich there never was any 
such ground : these, however, rise like the rest as soon as 
speculation sets in. At periods of this kind, a great exten- 
sion of credit takes place. Not only do all whom the con- 
tagion reaches, employ their credit much more freely than 
usual ; but they really have more credit, because they seem 
to be making unusual gains, and because a generally reckless 
and adventurous feeling prevails, which disposes people to 
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give as rwell as take credit more largely ihan at other times, 
and give it to persons not entitled to it. In this manner, in 
the celebrated speculative year 1825) and at various other 
periods during the present century, the prices of many of the 
})rincipal articles of commerce rose greatly, without any fall 
in others, so that general prices might, without incorrectness, 
he said to have risen. When, after such a rise, the reaction 
comes, and prices begin to fall, though at first perhaps only 
through the desire of the holders to realize, speculative pur- 
chases cease : but were this all, prices would only fall to the 
level from which they rose, or to that which is justified by 
the state of the consumption and of the supply. They fall, 
however, much lower ; for as, when prices were rising, and 
everybody apparently making a fortune, it was easy to obtain 
almost any amount of credit, so now, when everybody seems 
to be losing, and many fail entirely, it is with difiSculty that 
firms of known solidity can obtain even the credit to which 
they are accustomed, and which it is the greatest inconvenience 
to them to be without ; because all dealersr have engage- 
ments to fulfil, and nobody feeling sure that the portion of 
his means which he has entrusted to others will be available 
in time, no one likes to part with ready money, or to post- 
pone his claim to it. To these rational considerations there 
i.s superaJded, in extreme cases, a panic as unreasoning as the 
previous over-confidence ; money is borrowed for short perlod.s 
at almost any rate of interest, and sales of goods for imme- 
diate payment are made at almost any sacrifice. Thus general 
prices, during a commercial revulsion, fall as much below 
the usual level, as during the previous period of speculation 
they have risen above it : the fall, as well as the rise, originating 
not in anything affecting money, but in the state of credit ; 
an unusually extended employment of credit during the 
earlier period, followed by a great diminution, never amount- 
ing however to an entire cessation of it, in the later. 

It is not, however, universally true that the contraction 
of credit, characteristic of a commercial crisis, must have 
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been preceded by an extraordinary and irrational eKtension 
of it. There are other causes ; and one of the most recent , 
crises, that of 1 847, is an instance, having been preceded by 
no particular extension of credit, and by no speculations ; 
except those in railway shares, which, though in many cases 
extravagant enough, yet being carried on mostly with that 
poi tion of means which the speculators could afford to lose, 
were not calculated to produce the wide-spread ruin which 
arises from vicissitudes of price in the commodities in which 
men habitually deal, and in which the bulk of their capital is 
invested. The crisis of 1847 belonged to another class of 
mercantile phenomena. There occasionally happens a con- 
currence of circunistancos tending to withdraw from the loan 
market a considerable portion of the capital which usually 
suppli(is it. These circumstances, in the present case, were 
great foreign payments, (occasioned by a high price of cotton 
and an unprecedented importation of food,) together with the 
continual demands on the circulating capital of the country by 
railway calls and the loan transactions of railway companies, 
for the purpose of being converted into fixed capital and 
made unavailable for future lending. These various demands 
fell principally, as such niands always do^ on the loan 
market. A great, though not the greatest part of the im- 
ported food, was actually paid for by the proceeds of a 
government loan. The extra- payments which purchasers 
of corn and cotton, «and railway shareholders, found them- 
selves obliged to make, were either made with their own 
spare cash, or with money raised Tor the occasion. On the 
first supposition, they were made by withdrawing deposits 
from bankers, and thus cutting off a part of the streams which 
fed the loan market; on the second supposition, they were 
made by actual drafts on the loan market, either by the sale of 
securities, or by taking up money at interest. This combination 
of a fresh demand for loans, with a curtailment of the capital 
disposable for them, raised the rate of interest, and made it 
impossible to borrow except on the very best security. Some 
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firms, therefore, which by an improvideiiit and iinmercantile 
mode of conducting business had allowed their capital to 
become either temporarily or permanently unavailable, be- 
came unable to command that perpetual renewal of credit 
which had previously enabled them to struggle on. These 
firms stopped payment : their failure involved more or less 
deeply many other firms which had trusted them ; and, as 
usual in such cases, the general distrust, commonly called a 
panic, began to set in, and might have produced a destruction 
of credit equal to that of 1 825, had not circumstances which 
may almost be called accidental, given to a very simple mea- 
sure of the government (the suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1 844) a fortunate power of allaying panic, to which 
when considered in itself, it had no sort of claim. 

§ 4. The general operation of credit upon prices being 
such as we have described, it is evident that if any particular 
mode or form of credit is calculated to have a greater opera- 
tion on prices than others, it can only be by » giving greater 
facility, or greater encouragement, to the multiplication of 
credit transactions generally. If bank notes, for instance, or 
bills, have a greater effect on prices than book credits, it is 
not by any difference in the transactions themselves, which 
are essentially the same, whether taking place in the one way 
or in the other : it must be that there are likely to be more 
of them. If credit is likely to be more extensively used as a 
purchasing power when bank notes or bills are the instruments 
used, than when the credit is given by mere entries in an 
account, to that extent and no more there is ground for 
ascribing to the former a greater power over the markets 
than belongs to the latter. 

Now it appears that there is some such distinction. As 
far as respects the particular transaction, it makes no differ- 
ence in the effect on price whether A buys goods of B on 
simple credit, or gives a bill for them, or pays for them with 
bank notes lent to him by a banker C. The difference is in 
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a subsequent stage. If A has bought the goods on a book 
credit, there is no obvious or convenient mode by which* B can 
make A^s debt to him* a means of extending his own credit. 
Whatever credit he has, will be due to the general opinion 
entertained of Jiis solvency ; he cannot specifically pledge A's 
debt to* a third j)erson, as a security for money lent or goods 
bought. But if A has given him a bill for the amount, he 
can get this discounted, which is the same thing as borrowing 
money on the joint credit of A and himself: or he may pay 
away the bill in exchange for goods, w nidi is obtaining goods 
on tlie same joint credit In either case, here is a second 
credit transaction, grounded on the first, and which would 
not have taken place if the first had been transacted without 
the intervention of a bill. * Nor need the transactions end 
here. The bill may bo again discounted, or again paid away 
for goods, several times before it is itself presented for pay- 
ment Nor would it be correct to say that these successive 
holders, if they had not had the bill, might have attained thijir 
purpose by pufehasing goods on their own credit with the 
dealers. They may not all of them be persons of credit, or 
they may already have stretched their credit as far as it will 
go. And at all events, either money or goods are more readily 
obtained on the credit of two persons than of one. Nobody 
will pretend that it is as easy a thing fora merchant to borrow 
a thousand pounds on his own credit, as to get a bill dis- 
counted to the same amount, when the drawee is of known 
solvency. 

If we now suppose that A, instead of giving a bill, obtains 
a loan of bank notes from a banker C, and with them pays 
B for his goods, we shall find the difference to be still greater. 
15 is now independent even of a discounter: A’s bill would 
have been taken in payment only by those who were ac- 
quainted with his reputation for solvency, but a banker is a 
person w'ho has credit with the public generally, and whose 
notes are taken in payment by every one, at least in his own 
neighbourhood : insomuch that, by a custom which has 
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grown into law, payment in bank notes is* a complete acquit- 
, tance to the payer, whereas if he has paid by a bill, he still 
remains liable to the debt, if the person .on whom the bill is 
di^iwn fails to pay it when due. B therefore can expend the 
whole of the bank notes without at all involving his own 
credit : and whatever power lie had before of obtaining goods 
on book credit, remains to him unimpaired, in addition to 
the purchasing power he derives from the possession of the 
notes. The same remark applies to every person in succes- 
sion, into whose hands the notes may come. It is only A, 
the first holder, (who used his credit to obtain the notes as a 
loan from the issuer,) who can possibly find the credit he 
possesses in other quarters abated by it ; and even in his 
case that result is not probable ; lor thoiigli, in reason, and if 
all his circumstances were known, every draft already made 
upon his credit ought to diminish by so much his power of 
obtaining more, yet in practice the reverse more frequently 
happens, and liis having been trusted by one person is sup- 
posed to be evidence that he may safely be trusted by others 
also. 

It appears, therefore, that bank notes are a more powerful 
instrument fon raising prices than bills, and bills than book 
credits. It does not, indeed, follow that credit will be more 
used because it can be. When the state of trade holds out 
no particular temptation to make large purchases on credit, 
dealers will use only a small portion of the credit-power, 
and it will depend only on convenience whether the portion 
which they use will be taken in one form or in another. It 
is not until the circumstances of the markets, and the state of 
the mercantile mind, render many persons desirous of stretch- 
ing their credit to an unusual extent, that the distinctive 
properties of the different forms of credit display themselves. 
Credit already stretched to the utmost in the form of book 
debts, would be susceptible of a great additional extension 
byr means of bills, and of a still greater by means of bank notes. 
The first, because each dealer, in addition to his own credit, 
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would be enabled to create a further pifrchasing powtjr out of 
t\ie credit whicli he had himself given to others ; the second, • 
because the banker’s credit with the public at large, coined 
into notes, as bullion is coined into pieces of money to make 
it portable and divisible, is so much purchasing power super- 
added, m the hands of every successive holder, to that which 
he may derive from his own credit. To state the matter other- 
wise ; one single cxertioii of the credit-power in the form of 
book credit, is only the foundation of a single purchase ; but 
if a bill is drawn, that same portion of credit may serve for as 
many purchases as the number tof times the bill changes 
hands : while every bank note issued, renders the credit of 
the banker a purchasing power to that amount in the hands 
of all the successive holders, without impairing any power 
they may possess of effecting ijurchases on their own credit. 
Credit, in short, has exactly the same purchasing power with 
money ; and as money tells upon prices not simply in propor- 
tion to its amount, but to its amount multiplied by the 
number of tiiftes it changes bands, so also does credit ; 
and credit transferable from hand to hand is in that pro- 
portion more potent, than credit which only performs one 
purchase. 

§ 5. All this purchasing power, however, is operative 
upon prices, only according to the proportion of it which is 
used : and the effect, therefore, is only felt in a state of cir- 
cumstances calculated to lead to an unusually extended use 
of credit. In such a state of circumstances, that is, in specu- 
lative times, it cannot, I think, be denied, that prices. are 
likely to rise higher if the speculative purchases are made 
with bank notes, than when they are made with bills, and 
when madp by bills than when made by book credits. This, 
however, is of far less practical importance than might at first 
be imagined ; because, in point of fact, speculative purchases, 
are not, in the grejit majority of cases, made either with bank 
notes or with bills, but are made almost exclusively on book 
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credits. • " Applications to the Bank for extended discount,” 
. says the highest authority on such subjects,* (and the same 
thing must be true of applications to other banks) “occur 
rarely if ever in the origin or progress of extensive specula- 
tions in commodities. These are entered into, for the most 
part if not entirely, in the first instance, on credit ‘for the 
length of term usual in the several trades ; thus entailing on 
the parties no immediate necessity for borrowing so much as 
may be wanted for the purpose beyond their own available 
capital. This applies particularly to speculative purchases of 
commodities on the spot, ^pivith a view to resale. But these 
generally form the smaller proportion of engagements on 
credit. By far the largest of those entered into on the 
prospect of a rise of prices, are such as have in view importa- 
tions from abroad. The same remark, too, is applicable to 
the export of commodities, when a large proportion is on the 
credit of the shippers or their consignees. As long as cir- 
cumstances hold out the prospect of a favourable result, the 
credit of the parties is generally sustained. If some of thorn 
wish to realize, there are others with capital and cr edit ready 
to replace them ; and if the events fully justify the grounds 
on which tht speculative transactions w^ere entered into 
(thus admitting of sales for consumption in time to replace 
the capital embarked) there is no unusual demand for 
borrowed capital to sustain them. It is only when by the 
vicissitudes of political events, or of the seasons, or other 
adventitious circumstances, the forthcoming supplies are 
found to exceed the computed rate of consumption, and a fall 
of prices ensues, that an increased demand for capital takes 
place ; the market rate of interest then rises, and increased 
applications are made to the Bank of England for dis- 
count. So that the multiplication of bank notes and 
other transferable paper does not, for the most part, accom- 
pany and facilitate the speculation; but comes into jilay 
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cliiefly when the tide is turning, and diflBculties begin to be 
felt. 

Of the extraordinary height to which speculative transac- 
tions can be carried upon mere book credits, without the 
smallest addition to what is commonly called the currency, 
very few persous are at all aware. “The power of pur- 
chase,’" says Mr. Tooke,* “by persons having capital and 
credit, is much beyond anything that those who are unac- 
quainted practically with speculative markets have any idea 
of. ... A person having the reputation of capital enough 
for his regular business, and enjoying good credit in his trade, 
if he takes a sanguine view of the prospect of a rise of price 
of the article in which he deals, and is favoured by circum- 
stances in the outset and ‘progress of his speculation, may 
effect purchases to an extent perfectly enormous, compared 
with his capital.’" Mr. Tookc confirms this statement by 
some remarkable instances, exemplifying the immense pur- 
chasing power which may be exercised, and rise of price 
which may be produced, by credit not represented by cither 
bank notes or bills of exchange. 

“ Amongst the earlier speculators for an advance in tlie 
price of tea, in consequence of our dispute mvith China in 
1839, wen; several retail grocers and tea-dealers. There was 
a general disposition among the trade to get into stock : that 
is, to lay in at once a quantity which w^ould meet the pro- 
bable demand from their customers for several months to come. 
Some, however, among them, more sanguine and adventurous 
than the rest, availed themselves oT their credit with the im- 
porters and wholesfile dealers, for purchasing quantities much 
beyond the estimated demand in their own business. As the 
purchases were made in the first instance ostensibly, and 
perhaps really, for the legitimate purposes and within the 
limits of their regular business, the parties were enabled to 
buy without the condition of any deposit ; whereas speculators. 


Inquiry into the Currency Principle, pp. 70 and lo6-“8. 
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known to be such, art* required to pay 2/. per chest, to cover 
any probable difference of price which might arise before 
the expiration of the prompt, which, for this article, is 
three months. Without, therefore, the outlay of a single 
farthing of actual capital or currency in any shape, they 
made purchases to a considerable extent; and with the 
profit realized on the resale of a part of these purchases, th€^y 
were enabled to pay the deposit on further quantities when 
required, as was the case when the extent of the purchases 
attracted attention. In this way, the speculation went on at 
advancing prices (1 00 per cent and upwards) till nearly the 
expiration of the prompt, and if at that time circumstances 
had been such as to justify the apprehension which at one 
time prevailed, that all future supplies would be cut off, the 
prices might have still further advanced, and at any rate not 
have retrograded. In this case, the speculators might have 
realized, if not all the profit they had anticipated, a very 
handsome sum, upon which they might have been enabled to 
extend their business greatly, or to retire froixi it altogether, 
with a reputation for great sagacity in thus makiug their for- 
tune. But instead of this favourable result, it so happened 
that two or three cargoes of tea which had been transhipped 
were admitted, contrary to expectation, to entry on their arrival 
here, and it was found that further indirect shipments were in 
progress. Thus the supply was* increased beyond the calculation 
of the speculators : and at the same time, the consumption 
had been diminished by the high price. There was, conse- 
quently, a violent reaction on the market; the speculators 
were unable to sell without such a sacrifice as disabled them 
from fulfilling their engagements, and several of them conse- 
quently failed. Among these, one was mentioned, who having 
a capital not exceeding l,200i. which was locked up in his 
busintiss, had contrived to buy 4,000 chests, value above 
80,000/.,, the loss upon w^hich was about 1 6,000i. 

The other example which I have to give, is that of the 
operation on the corn market between 1838 and 1842. There 
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was an instance of a pesson who, wh^n he entered on his 
extensive speculations, was, as it appeared by the subsequent 
examination of liis affairs, possessed of a capital not exceed- 
ing 5000/., but being successful in the outset, and favoured 
by circumstances in the progress of his operations, he con- 
trived tb make purchases to such an extent, that when he 
stopped payment his engagements were found to amount to 
between 500,000/. and G00/)00/. Other instances miglit be 
cited of parties without any capital at all, who, by dint of 
mere credit, were enabled, while the aspect of the market 
i’avoured their views, to make purchases to a very groat 
extent. 

“And be it observed, that tliese speculations, involving 
(mormous j^urchases on littlb or no capital, were carried on 
in 1830 and 1840, when the inom^y market was in its most 
contracted state ; or when, according to modern phraseology, 
there was the greatest scarcity of money.'' 

But though the great instrument of speculative pur- 
chas(‘s is book credits, it cannot be contested that in specu- 
lative periods an increase does take place in the quantity 
both of bills of exchange and of bank notes. This increase, 
indeed, so far as bank notes are concerned, hardly ever takes 
place in the earliest stage of the speculations ; advances from 
bankers (as Mr. Tooke observes) not being applied for in 
order to purchase, but in order to hold on witlioui selling 
when tha> usual term of credit has expired, and the high price 
which was calculated on has not arrived. But the tea 
speculators mentioned by Mr. Tooke could not have carried 
their speculations beyond the three months which are the 
usual term of credit in their trade, unless they had been able 
to obtain advances from bankers, which, if the expectation of 
a rise of price had still continued, they probably could have 
done. 

Since, then, credit in the form of bank notes is a more 
potent instrument for raising prices than book credits, an 
unrestrained power of resorting to this instrument may con- 
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tribute to proloDg and heighten the speculative rise of prices, 
and hence to aggravate the subsequent recoil. But in what 
degree? and what importance ought we to ascribe to this 
possibility ? It may help us to form some judgment on this 
point, if we consider the proportion which the utmost increase 
of bank notes in a period of speculation, bears, I do nGt say to 
the whole mass of credit in the country, but to the bills of 
exchange alone. The average amount of bills in existence at 
any one time is supposed greatly to exceed a hundred mil- 
lions sterling.* The bank note circulation of Great Britain 
and Ireland seldom exceeds forty millions, and the increase 
in speculative periods at most two or three. And even this, 
as we have seen, hardly ever comes into play until that ad- 
vanced period of the speculation at which the tide shows 
signs of turning, and the dealers generally are rather thinking 
of the means of fulfilling their existing engagements, than 


♦ The mofit approved estimate is that of Mr. Leatham, grounded on the 
official retuiTis of bill stamps issued. The following «aro thti results : — 
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189Q 

18K3 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 


Bills created in (rreat Britain 
and Irclttnd, founded on i 

returns of Bill St;iinps j 

iasued from the Stamp Uflice. 


£356,1.53,409 
383,659,585 
379,155,052 
405,403,051 
485,943,473 
45.5 084,445 
465,504,041 
528,493,842 


Avenijfj* annmnt in 
circulation at one time in 
each year. 


£89,038,3.52 
95.914,896 
94,788,763 
101,3.50,762 • 
121,485.868 
113,771,111 
116,376,010 
132,123,460 


“Mr. Leatham,” says Mr. Tooke, “gives the process by which, upon the 
data furnished by the returns of stamps, he arrives at these results ; and I am 
disposed to think that they are as near an approximation to tlie truth as the 
nature of the materials admits of arriving at.” — Inquiry info the Currency 
Principle^ p, 26. Mr. Neumarch (Appendix No. 39 to Report of tlt^ Com' 
mittee on the Bank Acts ml857, and History of Prices^ vol. vi. p. 587) shows 
grounds for the opinion that the total bill circulation in 1857 was not much loss 
tiian 180 millions sterling, and that it sometimes rises to 200 millions. 
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meditating an extension of them : white the quantity of bills 
in existence is largely increased from the very commencement 
of the speculations. 

§6. It is well known that of late years, an artificial 
limitatten of the issue of bank notes has been regarded by 
many political economists, and by a great portion of the 
public, as an expedient of supreme efficacy for preventing, 
and when it cannot prevent, for moderating, the fever of 
speculation ; and this opinion received the recognition and 
sanction of the legislature by the Currency Act of At 

the point, however, which our inquiries have reached, 
thougli wo have conceded to bank notes a greater power 
over prices than is possessed by bills or book credits, we 
liave not found reason to think that this superior efficacy 
has inucli share in producing the rise of prices which 
accompanies a period of speculation, nor consequently that 
any restraint applied to this one instrument, can be efficacious 
to tlic degree which is often supposed, in moderating either 
that rise, or the recoil which follows it. We shall be still less 
inclined to think so, wlieii we consider that there is a fourth 
form of credit transactions, by cheques on flankers, and 
transfers in a bankers books, which is exactly parallel 
in every respect to bank notes, giving ecpial facilities to 
an extension of credit, and capable of acting on prices quite 
as powerfully. In the words of Mr. Fullartoii,'*^' “there is 
not a single object at present attained througli the agency 
of Bank of England notes, which mfght not be as effectually 
accomplished by each individual keeping an account with 
the bank, and transacting ail his payments of five pounds 
and upwards by cheque.” A bank, instead of lending 
its notes to a merchant or dealer, might open an account with 
him, and credit the account with the sum it had agreed 
to advance : on an understanding that he should not draw 

• On the Regulation of Currencies, p. 41. 
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out that sum in any other mode than by drawing cheques 
against it in favour of those to whom he had occasion to make 
payments. These cheques might possibly even pass from 
hand to hand like bank notes ; more commonly however 
the receiver would pay them into the hands of his own 
banker, and when he wanted the money, would M raw a 
fresh cheque against it : and hence an objector may urge 
that as the original cheque would very soon bo presented 
for payment, when it must be paid either in notes or in coin, 
notes or coin to an equal amount must be provided as the 
ultimate means of liquidation. It is not so, however. The 
person to whom the cheque is transferred, may perhaps deal 
with the same banker, and the cheque may return to the very 
bank on which it w’as drawn : this is very often the case in 
country districts; if so, no payment will be called for, but a 
simple transfer in the bankers books will settle the trans- 
action. If the cheque is paid into a different baidc, it will 
not be presented for payment, but liciuidated by set-off* 
against other cheques ; and in a state of circu*/nstaiices favour- 
able to a general extension of banking credits, a banker 
who has granted more credit, and has therefore more cheques 
drawn on him, will also have more choepes on other bankers 
paid to him, and will only have to provide notes or cash for 
the payment of balances ; for which purpose the ordinary 
reserve of prudent bankers, ‘one-third of their liabilitic's, will 
abundantly suflSce. Now, if he had granted the extension of 
credit by means of an issue of his own notes, he must equally 
have retained, in coin or Bank of England notes, the usual 
reserve: so that he can, as Mr. Fullarton says, give every 
facility of credit by what may be termed a cheque circulation, 
which he could give by a note circulation. 

This extension of credit by entries in a banker’s books, 
has all that superior eflBciency in acting on prices, which we 
ascribed to an extension by means of bank notes. As a 
bank note of 20/^, paid to any one, gives him 204 of pur- 
chasing-power based on credit, over and above whatever 
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credit he had of his own,* so does a cheque paid to him do 
the same : for, although he may make no purchase with the 
cheque itself, he deposits it with his banker, and can draw 
against it. As this act of drawing a cheque against another 
which has been eschanged and cancelled, can be repeated 
as often as a purchase with a bank note, it effects the same 
increase of purchasing power. The original loan, or credit, 
given by the banker to his customer, is potentially multiplied 
as a means of purchase, in the hands of the successive persons 
to whom portions of the credit are paid away, just as the 
purchasing power of a bank note is multiplied by the number 
of persons through whose hands it passes before it is returned 
to the issuer. 

These considerations abate very much from the importance 
of any etfect which can be produced in allaying the vicissitudes 
of commerce, by so superficial a contrivance as the one so 
much relied on of late, the restriction of the issue of bank 
notes by an artificial rule. An examination of all the con- 
sequences of tlllit restriction, and an estimate of the reasons 
for and against it, must be deferred until wo have treated of 
the foreign exchanges, and the international movements of 
bullion. At present we are only concerned with the general 
theory of prices, of which the different influence of different 
kinds of credit is an essential part. 

§ 7. There has been a gieat amount of discussion and 
argument on the question whether several of these forms of 
credit, and in particular whetlier bank notes, ought to be con- 
sidered as money. The question is so purely verbal as to be 
scarcely worth raising, and one would have some difficulty in 
comprehending why so much importance is attached to it, if 
there were not some authorities who, still adhering to the 
doctrine of the infancy of society and of pelitical economy, 
that the quantity of money, compared with that of commodi- 
ties, determines general prices, think it important to prove 
that bank notes and no other forms of credit are money, in 
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order to support the inference that bank notes and no other 
forms of credit influence prices. It is obvious, however, that 
prices do not depend on money, but on purchases. Money 
left with a banker, and not drawn against, or drawm against 
for other purposes than buying commodities, has no effect on 
prices, any more than credit which is not used. Credit which 
is used to purchase commodities, affects prices in the same 
manner as money. Money and credit are thus exactly on a 
par, in their effect on prices ; and whether we choose to class 
bank notes with the one or the other, is in this respect entirely 
immaterial. 

Since, however, this question of nomenclature has been 
raised, it seems desirable that it should be answered. The 
reason given for considering bank notes as money, is, that by 
law and usage they have the property, in common with 
metallic money, of finally closing the transactions in which 
they are employed ; while no other mode of paying one debt 
by transferring another, has that privilege. The first remark 
wliich here suggests itself is, that on this showing, the notes at 
least of private banks are not money ; for a creditor cannot be 
forced to accept them in payment of a debt. They certainly 
close the transaction if he does accept them ; but so, on the 
same supposition, would a bale of cloth, or a pipe of wine ; 
which are not for that reason regarded as money. It seems 
to be an essential part of the idea of money, that it be legal 
tender. An inconvertible paper which is legal tender is uni- 
versally admitted to be ynoney ; in the French language the 
phrase papier^monnaie actually 'imam inconvertibility, con- 
vertible notes being merely billets (I penienr. It is only in 
the case of Bank of England notes under the law of converti- 
bility, that any diflficulty arises ; those notes not being a legal 
tender from the Bank itself, though a legal tender from all 
other persons. Bank of England notes undoubtedly do close 
transactions, so far as respects the buyer. When he has once 
paid in Bank of England notes, he can in no case bo required 
to pay over again. But I confess I cannot see how the trans- 
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action can be deemed complete as regai^ds the seller, when he 
will only be found to have received the price of his commodity 
provided the Bank keeps its promise to pay. An instrument 
which would be deprived of all value by the insolvency of a 
corporation, cannot be money iii any sense in which money is 
opposed to credit. It either is not money, or it is money and 
credit too. It maybe most suitably described as coined credit. 
The other forms of credit may be distinguished from it as 
credit in ingots. 

§ 8. Some high authorities have claimed for bank notes, 
as compared with other modes of credit, a greater distinction 
in respect to influence on price than we have seen reason to 
allow ; a difference, not in degree, but in kind. They ground 
this distinction on the fact, tliat all bills and cheques, as well 
as all book-debts, are from the first intended to be, and 
actually are, ultimately liquidated either in coin or in notes. 
The bank notes in circulation, join tlj’^ with the coin, are there- 
fore, according ^o these authorities, the basis on which all the 
other expedients of credit rest; and in proportion to the 
basis will be the superstructure ; insomuch that the quantity 
of bank notes determines that of all the? other ftrms of credit. 
Tf bank notes are multiplied, there will, tliey seem to think, 
be more bills, more payments by cheque, and, I presume, 
more book credits ; and, by regelating and limiting the issue 
of bank notes, they think that all other forms of credit are, 
by an indirect consequence, brought under a similar limitation. 

I believe I have stated the opinion of these authorities cor- 
rectly, though I have nowhere seen the grounds of it set forth 
with such distinctness as to make me feel quite certain that 
I understand them. It may be true, that according as there 
are more or fewer bank notes, there is also, in general (though 
not invariably), more or less of other descriptions of credit ; 
for the same state of affairs which leads to an increase o { 
credit in one shape, leads to a*n increase of it in other shapes . 
But I see no reason for believing that the one is the cause of 
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the other. If indeed we begin by assuming, as I suspect is 
tacitly done, that prices are regulated by coin and bank notes, 
the proposition maintained will certainly follow ; for, according 
as prices are higher or lower, the same purcha-sos will give rise 
to bills, cheques, and book credits of a larger or a smaller 
amount. But the premise in this reasoning is the very pro- 
position to be proved. Setting this assumption aside, I know 
not how the conclusion can be substantiated. The credit given 
to any one by those with whom he deals, does not depend on 
the quantity of bank notes or coin in circulation at the time, 
but on their opinion of his solvency : if any consideration of 
a more general character enters into their calculation, it is 
only in a time of pressure on the loan market, when they are 
not certain of being themselves able to obtain the credit on 
which they have been accustomed to rely ; and even then, 
what they look to is the general state of the loan market, and 
not (preconceived theory apart) the amount of bank notes. 
So far, as to the willingness to give credit. And the willing- 
ness of a dealer to his credit, depends on iiis expectations 
of gain, that is, on his opinion of the probable future price of 
his commodity ; an opinion grounded either on the rise or 
fall already going on, or on his prospective judgment respecting 
the supply and the rate of consumption. When a dealer ex- 
tends his purchases beyond his immediate means of payment, 
engaging to pay at a specified time, he does so in the expec- 
tation either that the transaction will have terminated favour- 
ably before that time arrives, or that he shall then be in 
possession of sufficient funds from the proceeds of his other 
transactions. The fulfilment of these expectations depends 
upon prices, but not specially upon the amount of bank notes. 
He may, doubtless, also ask himself, in case he should be dis- 
appointed in these expectations, to what quarter he can look 
for a temporary advance, to enable him, at the worst, to 
keep his engagements. But in the first place, this prospective 
reflection on the somewhat more or less of difficulty which he 
may have in tiding over his embarrassments, seems too slender 
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an inducement to be muck of a restraint in a period i^ti{5posed 
to be one of rash adventure, and upon persons so confident of 
success as to involve themselves beyond their certain means 
of extrication. And further, I a 2 ')prehend that their confidence 
of being helped out in the event of ill-fortune, will mainly 
depcnd*on their opinion of their own individual credit, with, 
perhaps, some consideration, not of the quantity' of the cur- 
rency, but of the general state of the loan market. They are 
aware that, in case of a commercial crisis, they shall have 
difficulty in obtaining advances. But it they thought it likely 
that a commercial crisis would occur before they had realized, 
they would not speculate. If no groat contraction of general 
credit occurs, they wull feel no doubt of obtaining any advances 
which they abscdutely require, provided tfie state of their own 
affairs at the time affords in the estimation of lenders a suffi- 
cient prospect that those advances will be repaid. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


OF AN INCONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENCY. 

§ 1. After experience had shown that pieces of paper, of 
no intrinsic value, by merely bearing upon them the written 
profession of being equivalent to a certain number of francs, 
dollars, or pounds, could be made to circulate as such, and to 
produce all the benefit to the issuers which could have been 
produced by the coins which they purported to represent ; 
governments began to think that it would be a happy device 
if they could appropriate to themselves this benefit, free from 
the condition to which individuals issuing such paper substi- 
tutes for money were subject, of giving, when recpiired, for 
the sign, the thing signified. They determined** to try whether 
they could not emancipate themselves from this unpleasant 
obligation, and make a piece of paper issued by them pass for 
a pound, by merely calling it a pound, and consenting to 
receive it in payment of the taxes. And such is the influence 
of almost all established governments, that they have gene- 
rally succeeded in attaining this object : I believe I might say 
they have always succeeded for a time, and the power has 
only been lost to them after they had compromised it by the 
most flagrant abuse. 

In the case supposed, the functions of money are per- 
formed by a thing which derives its power of performing 
them solely from convention ; but convention is quite suffi- 
cient to confer the power ; since nothing ipore is needful to 
make a person accept anything as money, and even at any 
arbitrary value, than the persuasion that it will be taken from 
him on the same terms by others. The only question is, what 
determines the value of such a currency ; since it cannot be,. 
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as in tlie case of gold and’ silver (or paper exchaDgea\>le for 
them at pleasure), the .cost of production. 

We have seen, however, that even in the case of a metallic 
currency, the immediate agency in determining its value is its 
quantitj'. Jf the quantity, instead of depending on the ordi- 
nary mercantile motives of profit and loss, could be arbitrarily 
fixed by authority, the value would depend on the fiat of that 
authority, not on cost of production. The quantity of a paper 
currency not convertible into the metals at tlie option of me 
hold(‘r, cini be arbitrarily fixed ; especially if the issuer is the 
sovereign power of the state. The value, therefore, of such a 
currency, is entirely arbitrary. 

Suppose that, in a country of which the currency is wholly 
motalJic, a paper currency is suddenly issued, to the amount 
of half the metallic (circulation : not by a banking establish- 
ment, or in the form of loans, but by the government, in pay- 
ment of salaries and purchase of commodities. The currency 
being suddenly increased by one-half, all prices will rise, and 
among the resf, the prices of all things made of gold and 
silver. An ounce of manufactured gold will become more 
valuable tlian an ounce of gold coin, by more than that custo- 
mary difference which comjx'nsates for the valiib of the work- 
manship ; and it will be profitable to melt the coin for the 
purpose of being manufactured, until as much has been taken 
from the currency by the subtraction of gold, as had been 
added to it by the issue of paper. Then prices will relapse to 
Avhat th(?y were at first, and there ^will be nothing changed 
except that a paper currency has been substituted for half of 
the metallic currency which existed before. Suppose, now, a 
second (^mission of paper ; the same series of effects will be 
renewed ; and so on, until the whole of the metallic money 
has disappeared : that is, if paper be issued of as low a deno- 
mination as the lowest coin ; if not, as much will remain, as 
convenience requires for the smaller payments. The addition 
made to the quantity of gold and silver disposable for orna- 
mental purposes, will somewhat reduce, for a time, the value 
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of the article ; and as long as this is the case, even though 
paper has been issued to the original amount of the metallic 
circulation, as much coin will remain in circulation along 
with it, as will keep the value of the currency down to the 
reduced value of the metallic material ; but the value having 
fallen below the cost of production, a stoppage or diminution 
of the supply from the mines will enable the surplus to be 
carried off by the ordinary agents of destruction, after which, 
th§ metals and the currency will recover their natural 
value. We are here supposing, as w'ehave supposed through- 
out, that the country has mines of its own, and no com- 
mercial intercourse with other countries : for, in a country 
having foreign trade, the coin which is rendered supia-fluous 
by an issue of paper is carried off by a much prompter 
method. 

Up to this point, the effects of a paper currency are sub- 
stantially the same, whether^ it is convertible into specie or 
not. It is when the metals have been completely supiTseded 
and driven from circulation, that the diffe'Ience between 
convertible and inconvertible paper begins to be operative. 
When the gold or silver has all gone from circulation, and 
an equal quantity of paper has taken its place, suppose that 
a still further issue is superadded. The same series of phe- 
nomena recommences : prices rise, among the rest the prices 
of gold and silver articles, and: it becomes an object as before 
to procure coin in order to convert it into bullion. There is 
no longer any coin in circulation ; but if the paper currency is 
convertible, coin may still be obtained from the. issuers, in 
exchange for notes. All additional notes, therefore, which 
are attempted to be forced into circulation after the metals 
have been completely superseded, will return upon the 
issuers in exchange for coin; and they will riot be able to 
maintain in circulation such a quantity of convertible paper, 
4S to sink its value below the metal which it represents. It 
is not BO, however, with an inconvertible currency. To the 
increase of that (if permitted by law) there is no check. The 
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issuers may add to it indefinitely, Idweriug its value and 
raising prices in proportion; they may, in other words, • 
depreciate the currency without limit. 

Such a power, in wliornsoever vested, is an intolerable evil. 
All variations in the value of the circulating medium are mis- 
chievous : they dieturb existing contracts and expectations, and 
the liability to such changes renders every pecuniary engage- 
ment of long date entirely precarious. The person who buys for 
himself, or gives to another, an amiuiiy of 1 ()()/., does not know 
whether it will be equivalent to 2006. or to 50?. a few years 
hence. Groat as this evil would be if it depended only on 
accident, it is still greater when placed at the arbitrary dis- 
posal of an individual or a body of individuals ; who may have 
any kind or degree of interest to be served by an artificial 
fluctuation in fortunes; and who have at any rate a strong 
interest in issuing as much as possible, each issue being in 
itself a source of profit. Not to add, that the issuers may 
have, and in the case* of a government paper, always have, a 
dm‘ct interest in lowering the value of the currency, because 
it is the medium in which their own debts are computed. 

§ 2. In order that the value of the cuArency may be 
secure from being altert^d by design, and may be as little as 
possible liable to fluctuation from accident, the articles least 
liable of all known commodities to vary in their value, the 
precious metals, have been made in all civilized countries the 
standard of value for the circulating medium ; and no paper 
currency ought to exist of which the value cannot be made to 
conform to theirs. Nor has this fundamental maxim ever been 
entirely lost sight of, even by the governments which have 
most abused the power of creating inconvertible paper. If 
they have not (as they generally have) professed an intention 
of paying in specie at some indefinite future time, they have 
at least, by giving to their paper issues the names of their 
coins, made a virtual, though generally a false, profession of 
intending to keep them at a value corresponding to that of 
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the coirfs. This is riot impracticable, even with an incon- 
vertible paper. There is not indeed the self-acting check 
which convertibility brings with it. But there is a clear and 
unequivocal indication by which to judge whether the currency 
is depreciated, and to what extent. That indication is, the 
price of the' precious metals. When Ijplders of paper 
cannot demand coin to be converted into bullion, and 
when there is none left in circulation, bullion rises and 
falls in price like other things; and if it is above the 
mint price, if an ounce of gold, which would be coined into 
the equivalent of 3i. I7s. lO^cZ., is sold for 4Z. or 5Z. in paper, 
the value of the currency hfis sunk just that much below what 
the value of a metallic currency would be. If, therefore, the 
issue of inconvertible paper were subjeettid to strict rules, one 
rule being that whenever bullion rose above the mint price, 
the issues should be contracted until the market price of bul- 
lion and the mint price were again in accordance, such a 
currency would not be subject to any of the evils usually 
deemed inherent in an iriconvorlible paper, ,, 

But also such a system of currency would have no advan- 
tages suflScient to recommend it to adoption. An inconvertible 
currency, regulated by the price of bullion, would conform 
exactly, in all its variations, to a convertible one ; and the 
only advantage gained, would be that of exemption from the 
necessity of keeping any reserve of the precious metals ; 
which is not a very important consideration, especially as a 
government, so long as its good faith is not suspected, needs 
not keep so large a reserve as private issuers, being not so 
liable to great and sudden demands, since there never can be 
any real doubt of its solvency. Against this small advantage 
is to be set, in the first place, the possibility of fraudulent 
tampering with the price of bullion for the sake of acting on 
the currency ; in the manner of the fictitious sales of corn, to 
influence the averages, so much and so justly complained of 
while the corn laws were in force. But a still stronger con- 
sideration is the importance of adhering to a simple principle. 
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intelligible to the most untaught capacity. Everybody can 
understand convertibility; every one sees that what can be 
at any moment exchanged for five pounds^ . is worth five 
pounds. Kegulation by the price of bullion is a more complex 
idea, and does not recommend itself through the same familiar 
associattons. There would be nothing like the same confidence, 
by the public generally, in an inconvertible currency so regu- 
lated, as in a convertible one : and the nK>st instructed person 
might reasonably doubt whether such a rule would be as likely 
to be inflexibly adhered to. The gr^ -jnds of the rule not 
being so well understood by the public, opinion would proba- 
bly not enforce it with as much rigidity, and, in Q,i\y circum- 
stances of difficulty, would be likely to turn against it ; while 
to the government itself a suspension of convertibility would 
appear a much stronger and more extreme measure, than a 
relaxation of what might possibly be considered a somewhat 
artificial rule. There is therefore a great preponderance of 
reasons in favour of a convertible, in preference to even the 
best regulated ^inconvertible currency. The temptation to 
over-issue, in certain financial emergencies, is so strong, that 
nothing is admissible which can tend, in however slight a 
degree, to weaken the barriers that restrain it. 

§ 3. Although no doctrine in political economy rests on 
more obvious grounds tlian the mischief of a paper currency 
not maintained at the same value with a metallic, either by 
convertibility, or by some princijde of limitation equivalent 
to it ; and althougli, accordingly, tlTis doctrine has, though 
not till after the discussions of many years, been tolerably 
effectually drummed into the public mind ; yet dissentients 
arc still numerous, and projectors every now and then start up, 
with plans for curing all the economical evils of society by 
means of an unlimited issue of inconvertible paper. There is, 
in truth, a great charm in the idea. To be able to pay off 
the national debt, defray the expenses of government without 
taxation, and in fine, to make the fortunes of the whole com- 
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munity/is a brilliant 'prospect, when once a man is capable of 
believing that printing a few characters on bits of paper will 
do it. The philosopher's stone could not be expected to do 
more. 

As these projects, however often slain, always resuscitate, 
it is not superfluous to examine one or two of the fallacies by 
which the schemers impose upon themselves. One of the 
commonest is, that a pa'per currency cannot be issued in 
excess so long as every note issued represents property, or has 
a foundation of actual property to rest on. These phrases, of 
representing and resting, seldom convey any distinct or well- 
defined idea : when they do, their meaning is no more than 
this — that the issuers of the paper must have property, cither 
of their own, or entrusted to them, to the value of all the 
notes they issue ; though for what purpose docs not very 
clearly appear; for if the property cannot be claimed in ex- 
change for the notes, it is difficult to divine in what manner 
its mere existence can serve to uphold their value. I presume, 
however, it is intended as a guarantee that tUo holders would 
be finally reimbursed, in case any untoward eveiit should cause 
the whole concern to be wound up. On this theory there have 
been many sichemes for “coining the whole land of the 
country into money” and the like. 

In so far as this notion has any connexion at all with 
reason, it seems to originate dn confounding two entirely dis- 
tinct evils, to which a paper currency is liable. One is, the 
insolvency of the issuers ; which, if the paper is grounded on 
their credit — if it makes any promise of ’payment in cash, 
either on demand or at any future time — of course deprives 
the paper of any value which it derives from the promise. 
To this evil paper credit is equally liable, however moderately 
used; and against it, a proviso that all issues should be 
“ founded on property," as for instance that notes sliould 
only be issued on the security of some valuable thing 
expressly pledged for their redemption, would really be effi- 
cacious as a precaution. But the theory takes no account of 
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another evil, which is incident to the notes of the rnqst sol- 
vent firm, compan}'^, or government : that of being depreciated 
in value from being issued in excessive quantity. The assig- 
nats, during the French Revolution, were an example of a 
currency grounded on these principles. The assignats ‘‘re- 
presented an immense amount of higldy valual)le pro- 
perty, namely the lands of the crown, the church, the monas- 
teries, and the emigrants ; amounting ])ossibIy to lialf the ter- 
ritory of France. They were, in fact, « iders or assignments 
on this mass of land. The revolutionary government had the 
idea of “ coining” these lands into money ; but, to do them 
justice, they did not originally contemplate the immense 
multiplication of issues to which they were eventually driven 
by the failure of all other financial nisources. They imagined 
that the assignats would come rapidly back to the issuers in 
excliange for land, and that they should be able to reissue 
them continually until tlie lands were all disposed of, without 
having at any time more than a very moderate quantity in 
circulation. Tfeeir hope was frustrated : the land did not sell 
so quickly as they expected ; buyers were not inclined to 
invc'st their money in possessions which were likely to bo 
resumed without com})ensaiJon if the Revolutio*b succumbed: 
the bits of paper which represented land, becoming prodi- 
giously multiplied, could no more keep up their value than 
the land itself would have donb if it had all been biought to 
market at once : and the result was that it at last required an 
assignat of five hundred francs to pay for a cup of coffee. 

The exam])le of the assignats has been said not to bo con- 
clusive, because an assignat only represented land in general, 
but not a definite quantity of land. To have prevented their 
depreciation, the proper course, it is affirmed, would liave been 
to have made a valuation of all the confiscated property at its 
metallic value, iMid to have issued assignats up to, but not 
beyond, that limit ; giving to the holders a right to demand 
any piece of land, at its registered valuation, in exchange for 
assignats to the same amount. There can be no question 
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about tfie superiority of this plan over the one actually 
adopted. Had this course been followed, the assignats could 
never have been depreciated to the inordinate degree they 
were ; for — as they would have retained all their purchasing 
power in relation to land, however much they might have 
fallen in respect to other things — before they had Ibst very 
much of their market value, they would probably have been 
brought in to be exchanged for land. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that their not being depreciated would pre- 
suppose that no greater number of them continued in circu- 
lation than would have circulated if they had been convertible 
into cash. However convenient, therefore, in a time of revo- 
lution, this currency convertible into land on demand might 
have been, as a contrivance for selling rapidly a. great quantity 
of land with the least possible sacrifice ; it is difficult to see 
what advantage it woubl have, as the permanent system of a 
countr}^, over a currency convertible into coin : while it is not 
at all difficult to see what would be its disadvantages ; since 
land is far more variable in value than gold end silver; and 
besides, land, to most persons, being rather an incumbrance 
than a desirable possession, except to be converted into 
money, peopl® would submit to a much greater depreciation 
before demanding land, than they will before demanding gold 
or silver.^ 

§ 4. Another of the fallacies from which the advocates 
of an inconvertible currency derive support, is the notion 


* Amon" the acheiiies of currenoy to wliicli, strange to say, intelligent 
writers have been found to give their sanction, one is as follows : that the state 
sliould rtjceive in pledge or mortgage, any kind or amount of property, such as 
land, stock, &c., and should advance to the owners inconvertible j)aper money 
to the estimated value. Such a currency would not even have the recoin- 
meiidatiuriK of the iinaginaiy assignats supposed in the text ; since those into 
whose hands the notes were paid by the per.soiiH who received them, could not 
return them to the (Tovernrneiit, and demand in exchange land or stock which 
was only jiledgt d, not alicuated. There would he no reflux of such assignats 
as these, and thoir depreciation would be indefiuite. 
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that an increase of the -currency quiSkens industry. This 
idea was set afloat by Hume, in his Essay on Money, and- 
has had many devoted adherents sincii ; witness the Birming- 
ham currency school, of whom Mr. Attwood was at one time 
tlie most conspicuous representative. Mr. Attwood main- 
tained* that a rise of prices produced by an increase of 
paper currency, stimulates every producer to his utmost exer- 
tions, and brings all the capital and labour of tlie country into 
complete employment ; and that this has invariably hap- 
pened in all periods of rising prices, when the rise was on a 
sufficiently great scale. I presume, however, that the in- 
ducement which, according to Mr. Attwood, excited this 
unusual ardour in all persons engaged in production, must 
liave been the (Expectation* of getting more of commodities 
generally, more real wealth, in exchange for the produce of 
their labour, and not merely more pieces of paper. This 
expectation, however, must have been, by the very terms of 
the supposition, disapj)ointed, since, all prices being sup- 
posed to rise •qually, no one was really better paid for his 
goods tlian before. Those who agreo with Mr. Attwood 

could only succet'd in winning people on to these unwonted 
exertions, by a prolongation of what would in ^iict be a delu- 
sion ; contriving matters so, that by a j)rogressive rise of money 
j)rices, every ijroduccr shall always seem to be in the very act 
of obtaining an increased remaneration which he never, in 
reality, does obtain. It is unnecessary to advejrt to any 
other of the oljjections to this plan, than that of its total 
impracticability. It calculates on finding the whole world 
persisting for ever in the belief that more pieces of paper are 
more riches, and never discovering that, with all their paper, 
they cannot buy more of anything than they could before. 
No such mistake was made during any of the periods of high 
prices, on the experience of which this school lays so much 
stress. At the periods which Mr. Attwood mistook for 
times of prosperity, and which were simply (as all periods of 
high prices, under a convertible currency, must be) times of 
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speculation, the speculators did not*think they were growing 
rich because the high prices would last, but because they 
would not last, and because whoever contrived to realize 
while they did last, would find himself, after the recoil, in 
possession of a greater number of pounds sterling, without 
their having become of less value. If, at the close of the 
speculation, an issue of paper had been made, sufificient to 
keep prices up to the point which they attained when at the 
highest, no one would have been more disappointed than the 
speculators ; since the gain which they thouglit to have reaped 
by realizing in time (at the expense of their competitors, 
who bought when they sold, and had to sell after the revul- 
sion) would have faded away in their hands, and instead of 
it they would have got nothing except a few more paper 
tickets to count by. 

Hume's version of the doctrine differed in a sli<j:ht decree 
from Mr. Attwood's. He thought that all commodities would 
not rise in price simultaneously, and that some persons there- 
fore would obtain a real gain, by getting ntfore money for 
what they had to sell, while the things which they wishefl 
to buy might not yet liave risen. And those who would 
reap this gaili would always be (he seems to think) the 
first comers. It seems obvious, however, that for every 
person who thus gains more than usual, there is necessarily 
some other person who gains less. The loser, if tilings 
took place as Hume supposes, would be the seller of th(‘ 
commodities which are slowest to rise; who, by the supposi- 
tion, parts with his goods at the old prices, to purchasers 
who have already benefited by the new. This seller has 
obtained for his commodity only the accustomed quantity 
of money, while there are already some things of which that 
money will no longer purchase as much as before. If, there- 
fore, he knows what is going on, he will raise his price, and 
then the buyer will not have the gain, which is supposed to 
stimulate his industry. But if, on the contrary, the scdler 
does not know the state of the case, and only discovers it 
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when he finds, in laying his money out,* that it does noj go so 
far, he then obtains less than the ordinary remuneration for • 
his labour and capital ; and if the other dealer’s iudustiy is 
encouraged, it should seem that his must, from the opposite 
cause, be impaired. 

§ 5. There is no way in which a general and permanent 
rise of prices, or in other words, de}>reciation of money, can 
benefit anybody, except at the exptmse of somebody else. 
The substitution of paper for metallic currency is a national 
gain : any further increase of paper beyond this is but a form 
of robbery. 

An issue of notes is a manifest gain to the issuers, who, 
until the notes are returned for payment, obtain the use of 
them as if they were a real capital : and so long as the notes 
arc no permanent addition to the currency, but merely super- 
sede gold or silver to the same amount, the gain of the issuer 
is a loss to no one ; it is obtained by saving to the community 
the expense of*the more costly material. But if there is no 
gold or silver to be superseded — if the notes are added to the 
currency, instead of being substituted for the metallic part of 
it — all holders of currency lose, by the depftciation of its 
value, the exact ecpii valent of what the issuer gains. A tax 
is virtually levied on them for his benefit. It will be objected 
by some, that gains are also’ made by the producers and 
dealers who, by means of the increased issue, are accommo- 
dated with loans. Thi*irs, however,^is not an additional gain, 
but a portion of that which is reaped by the issuer at the 
expense of all possessors of money. The profits arising from 
the contribution levied upon the public, he does not keep to 
himself, but divides with his customers. 

But besides the benefit reaped by the issuers, or by others 
through them, at the expense of the public generally, there is 
another unjust gain obtained by a larger class, namely by 
those who are under fixed pecuniary obligations. All such 
persons are freed, by a depreciation of the currency, from a 
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portion . ot the burthen of their debts or other engagements : 
in other words, part of the property of their creditors is gra- 
tuitously transferred to them. On a superficial view it may 
be imagined that this is an advanta.ge to industry ; since the 
productive classes are great borrowers, and generally owe 
larger debts to the unproductive (if we include among the 
latter all persons not actually in business) than the unpro- 
ductive classes owe to them ; especially if the national debt 
he included. It is only thus that a general rise of prices can 
)e a source of benefit to producers and dealers ; by diminishing 
lie pressure of their fixed burthens. And this might be 
iccounted an advantage, if integrity and good faith were of 
no importance to the world, and to industry and commerce in 
particular. Not many, however, have been found to say that 
the currency ought to be depreciated on the simple ground of 
its being desirable to rob the national creditor and private 
creditors of a part of what is in their bond. The schemes which 
have tended that way have almost always had some appear- 
ance of special and circumstantial justification, such as the 
necessity of compensating for a prior injustice committed in 
the contrary direction. 

§ 6. Thus in England, for many years subsequent to 
1819, it was pertinaciously contended, that a large portion of 
the national debt, and a multitude of private debts still in 
existence, were contracted between 1797 and 1819, when the 
Bank of England was exempted from giving cash for its 
notes ; and that it is grossly unjust to borrowers, (that is, in 
the case of the national debt, to all tax-payers) that they 
should be paying interest on the same nominal sums in a 
currency of full value, which were borrowed in a depreciated 
one. The depreciation, according to the views and objects 
of the particular writer, was represented to have averaged 
thirty, fifty, or even more than fifty per cent : and the con- 
clusion was, that either we ought to return to this depreciated 
currency, or to strike off from the national debt, and from 
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mortgages or other private debts of ‘ old standing, a per- 
centage corresponding to the estimated amount of the depre- 
ciation. 

To this doctrine, the following was the answer usually made. 
Granting that, by returning to cash payments without lower- 
ing the standard, an injustice was done to debtors, in holding 
them liable for the same amount of a currency enhanced in 
value, which lh(y had borrowed while it was depreciated ; it 
is now too late to make reparation for this injury. The 
debtors and creditors of to day are not the debtors and 
creditors of 1819 : the lapse of years has entirely altered the 
pecuniary relations of the community ; and it being impos- 
sible now to ascertain tlie particular persons who were either 
benefited or injured, to attehipt to retrace our steps would 
be not redressing a wrong, but superaddiiig a second act of 
wide-spread injustice to the one already committetl. This 
argument is certaiidy conclusive on the practical (question ; 
but it places the honest conclusion on too narrow and too 
low a ground. •It concedes that the measure of 1819, called 
Peel’s Bill, by which cash payments were resumed at the 
original standard of 8/, was really the injustice it 

was said to be. This is an admission w holly exposed to the 
truth. Parliament had no alternative ; it was absolutely 
bound to adhere to the acknowledged standard ; as may be 
shown on three distinct grounds, two of fact, and one of 
principle. 

The reasons of fact are these. In the first place, it is not 
true that the debts, private or public, incurred during the 
Bank restriction, were contracted in a currency of lower 
value than that in which the interest is now paid. It is 
indeed true that the suspension of the obligation to pay in 
specie, did put it in the power of the Bank to depreciate the 
currency. It is true also that the Bank really exercised that 
power, though to a far less extent than is often pretended ; 
since the difference between the market price of gold and 
the mint valuation, during the greater part of the interval, 
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was very trifling, and 'when it was greatest, during the last 
, five years of the war, did not much exceed thirty per cent. 
To the extent of that difference, the currency was depreciated, 
that is, its value was below that of the standard to which it 
professed to adhere. But the state of Europe at that time 
was such — there was so unusual an absorption of the precious 
metals, by hoarding, and in the military chests of the vast 
armies which then desolated the Continent, that the value of 
the standard itself was very considerably raised : and the best 
authorities, among whom it is sufficient to name Mr. Tooke, 
have, after an elaborate investigation, satisfied themselves 
that the difference between paper and bullion was not greater 
than the enhancement in value of gold itself, and that the 
paper, though depreciated relatively to the then value of gold, 
did not sink below the ordinary value, at other times, either 
of gold or of a convertible paper. If this be true (and the 
evidences of the fact are conclusively stated in Mr. Tooke s 
Hidory of Prices) the foundation of the whole case against 
the fundholder and other creditors on the giound of depre- 
ciation is subverted. 

But, secondly, even if the currency had really been 
lowered in value at each period of the Bank restriction, in 
the same degree in which it was depreciated in relation to 
its standard, we must remember that a part only of the 
national debt, or of other permanent engagements, was 
incurred during the Bank restriction. A large part had 
been contracted before 1797 ; a still larger during the early 
years of the restriction, when the difference between paper 
and gold was yet small. To the holders of the former part, 
an injury was done, by paying the interest for twenty-two 
years in a depreciated currency : those of the second, suffered 
an injury during the years in which the interest was paid in 
a currency more depreciated than that in which the loans 
were contracted. To have resumed cash payments at a lower 
standard would have been to perpetuate the injury to these 
two classes of creditors, in order to avoid giving an undue 
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benefit to a third class, who had lent tlieir money dilring the 
few years of greatest depreciation. As it is, there was an , 
underpayment to one set of persons, and an overpayment 
to another. The late Mr. Mushet took the trouble to make 
an arithmetical comparison between the two amounts. He 
ascertailiod by calculation, that if an account had been made 
out in 1819, of what the fundholders had gained and lost by 
the variation of the paper currency from its standard, they 
would have been found as a body to have been lostas ; so that 
if any compensation was due on tin* ground of depreciation, 
it would not be from the fundholders collectively, but to 
them. 

Thus it is with the facts of the case. But these reasons 
of fact are not the strongest.* There is a reason of principle, 
still more powerful. Suppose that, not a part of the debt 
merely, but the whole, had been contracted in a depreciated 
currency, depreciated not only in comparison with its standard, 
but with its own value before and after ; and that we were now 
paying the interest of this debt in a currency of fifty or even a 
hundred per cent more valuable than that in which it was 
contracted. What difierence would this make in the obliga- 
tion of paying it, if the condition that it should be so paid 
was part of the original compact? Now this is not only 
truth, but less than the truth. The compact stipulated better 
terms for the fundholder than he has received. During the 
whole continuance of the Bank restriction, there was a parlia- 
mentary pledge, by which the legislature was as much bound 
as any legislature is capable of binding itself, that cash pay- 
ments should be resumed on the original footing, at farthest in 
six months after the conclusion of a general peace. This was 
therefore an actual condition of every loan ; and the terms 
of the loan were more favourable in consideration of it. 
Without some such stipulation, the Government could not 
have expected to borrow unless on the terms on which loans 
are made to the native princes of India. If it had been 
understood and avowed that, after borrowing the money, the 
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standard' at which it was computed might be permanently 
lowered, to any extent which to the “collective wisdom'* of a 
legislature of borrowers might seem fit — who can say what rate 
of interest would have been a sufficient inducement to persons 
of common sense to risk their savings in such an adventure ? 
However much the fundholders had gained by the resumption 
of cash payments, the terms of the contract insured their 
giving amph' value for it. They gave value for more than 
they received ; since cash payments were not resumed in six 
months, but in as many years, after the peace. 8o that 
waving all our arguments except the last, and conceding all 
the facts asserted on the other side of the question, the fund- 
holders, instead of being unduly benefited, are the injured 
party ; and would have a claim to^compensation, if such claims 
were not very properly barred by the impossibility of adjudi- 
cation, and by the salutary general maxim of law and policy, 
“ quod interest reipublicie ut sit finis litium.” 



CHitPTER XIV. 


OF EXCESS OF SUPPLY. 

§ 1. After the elementary exposition of the theory of 
money contained in the last few chapters, we shall return 
to a question in the general theory of Value, which could not 
be satisfactorily discussed until the nature and operations of 
Money were in some measure understood, because tho errors 
against which we have to contiiud mainly originate in a mis- 
understanding of those opiTationa 

We have seen that tho value of everything gravitates 
towards a certain medium point (which has been called the 
Natural Value), namely, that at which it exchanges for every 
other thing in the ratio of their cost of production. We 
have seen, too, fhiit the actual or market value coincides, or 
nearly so, with the natural value, only on an average of years ; 
and is continually cither rising above, or falling below it, 
from alterations in tho demand, or casual fluctilations in the 
supply : but that these variations correct themselves, through 
the tendency of the supply to accommodate itself to the 
demand which exists for the commodity at its natural value. 
A general convergence thus results from the balance of 
opposite divergences. Dearth, or sctycity, on the one liand, 
and over-supply, or, in mercantile language, glut, on the 
other,* are incident to all commodities. In the first case, the 
commodity affords to the producers or sellers, while the defi- 
ciency lasts, an unusually high rate of profit : in the second, 
the supply being in excess of that for which a demand exists 
at such a value as will afford the ordinary profit, the sellers 
must be content with less, and must, in extreme cases, submit 
to a loss. 

Because this phenomenon of over-supply, and consequent 
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inconvenience or loss to the producer or dealer, may exist in 
the case of any one commodity whatever, many persons, in- 
cluding some distinguished political economists, have thought 
that it may exist with regard to all commodities ; that there 
may be a general over-production of wealth; a supply of 
commodities in the aggregate, surpassing the demand ; and 
a consequent depressed condition of all classes of producers. 
Against this doctrine, of which Mr. Mai thus and Dr. Chalmers 
in this country, and M. de Sismondi on the Continent, were 
the chief apostles, I have already contended in the First Book 
but it was not possible, in that stage of our inquiry, to enter 
into a complete examination of an error (as I conceive) essen- 
tially grounded on a misunderstanding of the phenomena of 
Value and Price. ' 

The doctrine appears to me to involve so much inconsis^ 
tency in its viiry conception, that I feel considerable difficulty 
in giving any statement of it which shall be at once clear, and 
satisfactory to its supporters. They agree in maintaining 
that there may be, and sometimes is, an excess of produc- 
tions in general beyond the demand for them ; that when 
this happens, purchasers cannot be found at prices which will 
repay the cost of production with a profit ; that there ensues 
a general depression of prices or values (they are seldom accu- 
rate in discriminating between the two), so that producers, 
the more they produce, find themselves the poorer, instead of 
richer; and Dr. Chalmers accordingly inculcates on capitalists 
the practice of a moral ^restraint in reference to the pursuit 
of gain ; while Sismondi deprecates machinery, and the 
various inventions which increase productive power. .They 
both maintain that accumulation of capital may proceed too 
fast, not merely for the moral, but for the material interests 
of those who produce and accumulate ; and they enjoin the 
rich to guard against this evil by an ample unproductive 
consumption. 


Supra, vol. L pp, 82 — 5. 
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§ 2. When these writers speak of the supply ’of com- 
modities as outrunning the demand, it is not clear which of 
the two elements of demand they have in view — the desire to 
possess, or the means of purchase ; whether their meaning is 
that there are, in such cases, more consumable products in 
existence than tlie public desires to consume, or merely more 
than it is able to pay for. In this uncertainty, it is necessary 
to examine both suppositions. 

First, let us suppose that the quantity of commodities 
produced is not greater than the community would be glad 
to consume : is it, in that case, possible that there should be 
a deficiency of demand for all commodities, for want of the 
means of payment ? Those who think so cannot have con- 
sidered what it is which constitutes the meians of payment 
for commodities. It is simply, commodities. Each person’s 
means of paying for the productions of other people consists 
of those which he himself possesses. All sellers are inevi- 
tably and ex vi livrmini buyers. Could we suddenly double 
the productive powers of the country, we should double the 
supply of commodities in every market ; but we should, by 
the same stroke, double the purchasing power. Everybody 
would bring a double demand as w^oll as supp/y : everybody 
would be able to buy twice as much, because every one would 
have twice as much to offer in exchange. It is probable, in- 
d(;cd, that there would now be a’ superfluity of certain things. 
Although the community would willingly double its aggre- 
gate consumption, it may already lu^ve as much as it desires 
of some coinmoditie.s, and it may prefer to do more than 
double its consumption of others, or to exercise its increased 
purchasing power on some new thing. If so, the supply 
will adapt itself accordingly, and the values of things will 
continue to conform to their cost of production. At any 
rate, it is a sheer absurdity that all things should fall in 
value, and that all producers should, in consequence, be 
insufficiently remunerated. If values remain the same, what 
becomes of prices is immaterial, since the remuneration of 
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producers does not depend on how inucli money, but on how 
, much* of conKiimable articles, they obtain for their goods. 
Besides, money is a commodity ; and if «11 commodities are 
supposed to be doubled in quantity, we must suppose money 
to be doubled tpo, and then prices would no more fall than 
values would. • 

§ 3. A general over-snppl}’', or excess of all commodi- 
ties above the demand, so far as demand consists in means of 
payment, is thus shown to bo an impossibility. But it may 
])erbaps be supposed that it is not the ability to purchase, 
but the desire to possess, that falls short, and that the general 
produce of industry may be greater than the community 
desires to consume— the part, i;.t least, of the community 
which has an equivalent to give. It is evident enough, that 
produce makes a market for produce, and that there is wealth 
ill the country with which to purchas(‘ all the wealth in the 
country ; but those who have the means, may not have the 
wants, and those who have the wants may^^be without the 
means. A portion, therefore, of the cormnotlities produced 
may be unable to liiid a market, from tlie absence of means 
in those when have the desire to consume, and the want of 
desire in those wlio have the means. 

This is much the most plausible form of the doctrine, and 
does not, like that whicli we. first examined, involve a contra- 
diction. There may easily be a greater (piantity of any parti- 
cular commodity than is desired by those who have the ability 
to purchase, and it is abstractedly conceivable tliat this might 
be the ciisc witli all commodities. The error is in not per- 
ceiving that though all wlio have an equivalent to give, might 
be fully provided with evtTy consumable article which they 
desire, the fact that tlioy go on adding to the production 
proves that this is not actually the case. Assume the most 
favourable hypoth(3sis for the purpose, that of a limited com- 
munity, every member of which possesses as much of neces- 
saries and of all known luxuries as he desires : and since it 
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is not conceivable that persons wjiose wants were co*mj)letely 
satisfied would labour and economize to obtain what they did • 
not desire, suppose that a forci^^-ner arrives, and produces an 
additional quantity of something of which there was already 
enough. Here, it will be said, is over-production: true, I 
reply ; 8ver-productiou of that particular article : the com- 
munity want(id no more of that, but it wanl.ed something. 

old inhabitants, indeed, wanted nothing ; but did not the 
foreigner himself want something ? When he produced the 
supiTiluous article, was he labouring wi^liout a motive ? He 
has produced, but the wrong thing instead of the right. He 
wanted, piTliaps, food, and has produced watches, with which 
everybody was suffieienlly supplied. The new comt3r brought 
with him into the country atlein.vU*! for commodities, equal to 
all that he could [uotluce by his industry, and it was his busi- 
ness to see that the su])ply he brought should be suitable to 
that demand. Jf he could not produce something capable of 
exciting a now want or desire in the community, for the satis- 
iaction of ^^}lic4l some one would grow more food and give it 
to him ill exchange, he had the alternative of growing food for 
himself; either on fresh land, if there was any unoccupied, 
ijr as a tenant, or partner, o. servant, of some fofmer occupier, 
willing to 1)13 ])artially relieved from labour, ile has prodiu'ed 
a thing not wanted, instead of what was wanted ; and he him- 
self, perhaps, is not the kind of producer who is wanted ; hut 
there is no over-j)roducti<)n ; produiition is not excessive, but 
merely ill assorted. We saw before, that whoever brings 
additional commodities to tlie market, brings an additional 
power of ])urcliase ; we now see that he brings also an addi- 
tional desire to cemsume ; since if he had not that desire, lie 
would not have troubled himself to produce. Neither of the 
elements of demand, therefore, can be wanting, when there is 
an additional supply ; though it is perfectly possible that the 
dfimand may be for oue thing, and the supply may unfortu- 
nately consist of another. 

Driven to his last retreat, an opponent may perhaps 
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allege, that there are persons who* produce and accumulate 
from mere habit ; not because they have any object in grow- 
ing richer, or desire to add in any respect to their consump- 
tion, but from vis iveiiiai. They continue producing because 
the machine is, ready mounted, and save and re-in vest their 
savings because they have nothing on which they care to 
expend them. I grant that this is possible, and in some few 
instances probably happens ; but these do not in the smallest 
degree affect our conclusion. For, what do these persons do 
with their savings ? Tliey invest them productively ; that 
is, expend them in employing labour. In other words, 
having a purchasing power belonging to them, more than they 
know what to do with, they make over the surplus of it for 
the general benefit of the labouring class. JSow, will that 
class also not know what to do with it ? Arc we to suppose 
that they too have their wants perfectly satisfied, and go on 
labouring from mere habit? Until this is the case; until the 
working classes have also reached the point of satiety — there 
will be no want of demand for the produce of capital, how- 
ever rapidly it may accumulate : since, if there is nothing 
else for it to do, it can always find employment in producing 
the necessaries or luxuries of the labouring class. And when 
they too had no further desire for necessaries or luxuries, 
they would take the benefit of any further increase of wages 
by diminishing their work ; so that the over-production which 
then for the first time would be possible in idea, could not 
even then take place in fact, for want of labourers. Thus, in 
whatever manner the question is looked at, even though we 
go to the extreme verge of possibility to invent a supposition 
favourable to it, the theory of general over-production implies 
an absurdity. 

§ 4. What then is it by which men who have reflected 
much on economical phenomena, and have even contributed 
to throw new light upon them by original speculations, have 
been led to embrace so irrational a doctrine ? I conceive 
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them to have been deceived by a mistaken interpretation of 
certain mercantile facts. They imagined that the possibility 
of a general oversupply of commodities was proved by ex- 
perience. They believed that they saw this phenomenon in 
certain ^conditions of the markets, the true explanation of 
which is totally different. 

I have already described the state of the markets for 
commodities which accompanies what is termed a commercial 
crisis. At such times there is really an excess of all com- 
modities above the money demand : in other words, there is 
an under-supply of money. From the sudden annihilation 
of a great mass of credit, every one dislikes to part with 
ready money, and many are anxious to procure it at any 
sacrifice. Almost everybody therefore is a sellcjr, and there 
are scarcely any biiycns : so that there may really be, though 
only while the crisis lasts, an extreme depression of general 
prices, from what may he indiscriminately called a glut of 
commodities or a dearth of money. But it is a great error 
to suppose, with Sismoridi, that a commercial crisis is the 
effect of a general excess of production. It is simply the 
consequence of an excess of speculative purchases. Jt is not 
a gradual advent of low pi ices, but a sudden recoil from prices 
extravagantly high : its immediate cause is a contraction of 
credit, and the remedy is, not ai diminution of supply, but the 
restoration of confidence. It is also evident that this tem- 
porary derangement of markets is an evil only because it is 
temporar3\ The fall being solely rnaney prices, if prices 
did not rise again no dealer would lose, sincie the smaller price 
would he worth as much to him as the larger price was before. 
In no matter does this phenomenon answer to the descrip- 
tion which these celebrated economists have given of the evil 
of over-production. That permanent decline in the circum- 
stances of producers, for want of markets, which those writers 
contemplate, is a conception to which the nature of a com- 
mercial crisis gives no support. 

The other phenomenon from which the notion of a general 
VOL. II.. H 
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excess, of wealtli and superfluity of accumulation seems to 
* derive countenance, is one of a more permanent nature, 
namely, the fall of profits and interest >\hich naturally takes 
iJace with the progress of population and production. The 
cause of this decline of profit is the increased cost of main- 
taining labour, which results from an increase of population 
and of the demand for food, outstripping the advance of 
agricultural improvement. I'his important feature in the 
economical progress of nations will receive full consideration 
and discussion in the succeeding Book.* It is obviously a 
totally different thing from a want of market for commodities, 
though often confounded with it in the complaints of the 
producing and trading classes. The true inter[>retation of the 
modern or present state of industrial economy, is, tliat there 
is hardly any amount of business which may not be done, if 
people will be content to do it on small profits; and this, all 
active and intelligent persons in business perfectly well know : 
but even those who comply with the necessities of their time, 
grumble at what they comply with, and wish that there were 
less capital, or as they express it, less competition, in order 
that there might be greater profits. Low profits, however, are 
a different thing from deficiency of demand ; ami the produc- 
tion and accumulation which merely reduce profits, cannot bo 
called excess of suppl}^ or of production. AVhat the ]dieno- 
rnenon really is, and its efti‘cts and necessary limits, will be 
seen when we treat of that express subject. 

I know not of smy economical facts, except the two I have 
specified, which can have given occasion to the opinion that a 
general over-production of commodities ever prcvscnted itself 
in actual experience. I am convinced that there is no fact in 
commercial affairs, which, in order to its explanation, stands 
in need of that chimerical supposition. 

The point is fundamental ; any difference of opinion on it , 
involves radically different conceptions of Political Economy, 


• Infni, book iv. ch. 4, 
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especially in its practical* aspect. On the one view, we have 
only to consider how a sufficient production may be combined ' 
with the best possible distribution, but on the other there is a 
third thing to be considered — liow a market can be created 
for produce, or how production can be limited to the capa- 
bilities of the mark<*t. Lesides ; a tlieory so essentially self- 
contradictory cannot intrude itself without carrying confusion 
into the very heart of the subject, and making it impossible 
even to conccuvo with any distinctness many of the more 
complicated oconoinioal workings of society. This error has 
been, I conceive, fatal to the s3’stem.s, as systems, gf the three 
distinguished economists to whom I before referred, Mai thus, 
Chalmers, and Sismoiidi ; all of whom have admirably con- 
ceived and ex})laincd several of the elementary theorems of 
political economy, but this fatal misconception has spread 
itself like a veil between tliem and the more difficult portions 
of the subject, not suffering one ray of light to })enetratc. 
Still more is this same confused idea constantly crossing and 
bewildering thfe speculations of minds inferior to theirs. It is 
but justice to two eminent names, to call attention to tlie fact, 
that tlie merit of having placed this most important point in 
its true light, belongs j;rinci})ally, on the Continent, to the 
judicious J. B. Say, and in this country to Mr. Mill ; who 
(besides the* conclusive exposition wliicli he gave of the subject 
in his Elements of Political Economy) had set forth the 
correct doctrine with great force and clearness in an eaii}*^ 
pamphlet, called fortli by a tempor^uy controversy, and en- 
titled, “Ck>mrnerce Defended tlie first of his writings wliich 
attained any celebrity, and wliich he prized more as having 
be(‘n his first introduction to the friendship of David ilieardo, 
the most valued and most intimate friendship of his life. 



CHAPTER XV. 


OF A MEASURE OF VALUE. 

§ 1. There has been much discussion among political 
economists respecting a Measure of Value. An importance 
has been attached to the subject, greater than it deserved, and 
what hds been written respecting it has contributed not a little 
to the reproach of logomachy, which is brought, with much 
exaggeration, but not altogether without ground, against . the 
speculations of political economists. It is necessary however 
to touch upon the subject, if only to show how little there is 
to be said on it. 

A Measure of Value, in the ordinary sense of the word 
measure, would mean, something, by comparison with which 
we may ascertain what is the value of any other thing. When 
we consider farther, that value itself is relative, and that two 
things, are necessary to constitute it, independently of the 
third thing which is to measure it ; we may define a Measure 
of Value to be something, by comparing with which any 
two other things, we may infer their value in relation to one 
another. 

In this sense, any commodity will serve as a measure of 
value at a given time and place; since we can always infer 
the proportion in which things exchange for one another, 
when we know the proportion in which each exchanges for 
any third thing. To serve as a convenient measure of value 
is one of the functions of the commodity selected as a medium 
of exchange. It is in that commodity that the values of all 
other things are habitually estimated. We say that one thing 
is worth iiZ., another 3/. ; and it is then known without express 
statement, that one is worth two-thirds of the other, or that 
the things exchange for one another in the proportion of 2 to 3. 
Money is a complete measure of their value. 
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But the desideratum nought by political economFsts is not 
a measure of the value of things at the same time and place, . 
but a measure of the value of the same thing at different 
times and places : something hy comparison with which it may 
be known whether any given thing is of greater or less value 
now than a century ago, or in this country than in America 
or China. And for this also, money, or any other commodity, 
will serve quite as well as at the same time and place, 
provided wc can obtain the same data ; provided we are able 
to compare with tlie measure not onu commodity only, but the 
two or more which are necessary to the idea of value. If 
wheat is now 40.s‘. the quarter, and a fat sheep the same, and 
if in the time of Henry the Second wheat was 2()s., and a 
sheep lOts., wc know that a quarter of wheat was then worth 
two sheep, and is now only worth one, and that the value 
therefore of a sheep, estimated in wheat, is twice as great as 
it was then ; quite independently of the value of money at 
the two periods, either in relation to those two articles (in 
respect to both of which we suppose it to have fallen), or to 
other commodities, in respect to which we need not make any 
supposition. 

What seems to be desired, however, by vfSriters on the 
subject, is some means of ascertaining the value of a com- 
modity by merely comparing it with the measure, without 
referring it specially to any other given commodity. They 
would wish to bo able, from the mere fact that wheat is now 
40s. the quarter, and was formerly^ 20«., to decide whether 
wheat has varied in its value, and in what degree, without 
selecting a second commodity, such as a sheep, to compare it 
with ; because they are not desirous of knowing how much 
wheat has varied in value relatively to sheep, but how much 
it has varied relatively to things in general. 

The first obstacle arises from the necessary indefiniteness 
of the idea of general exchange value — value in relation not 
to some one commodity, but to commodities at large. Even 
if we knew exactly how much a quarter of wheat would have 
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purchased at the earlier period, of •every marketable article 
considered separately, and that it will now purchase more of 
some things and less of others, we should often find it impos- 
sible to say whether it had risen or fallen in relation to things 
in general. How much more impossible when wo only know 
how it has varied in relation to the measure. To enable the 
money price of a thing at two diflferent periods to measure 
the quantity of things in general which it will exchange for, 
the same sum of money must correspond at botl) periods to 
the same quantity of things in general, that is, money must 
always have the same exchange value, the same general pur- 
chasing power. Now, not only is this jjot true of money, or 
of any other commodity, but we cannot even suppose any state 
of circumstances in which it would be true. 

§ 2. A measure of exchange value, therefore, l)eing im- 
possible, writers have formed a notion of something, undtT 
the name of a measure of value, which \vould be more pro- 
perly termed a measure of cost of productioii. They have 
imagined a commodity invariably produced by the same 
quantity of labour; to which supposition it is necessary to 
add, that the fixed capital employed in the production must 
bear always the same proportion to the Avages of the imme- 
diate labour, and must be always of the same durability : in 
short, the same capital must be advanced for the same length 
of time, so that the element of value which consists of profits, 
as well as that which consists of wages, may be unchangeable. 
We should then have a commodity always produced under 
one and the same combination of all the circumstances which 
affect permanent value. Such a commodity would be by no 
means constant in its exchange value; for (even without 
reckoning the temporary fluctuations arising from supply and 
demand) its exchange value would be altered by every change 
in the circumstances of production of the things against which 
it was exchanged. But if there existed such a commodity, we 
should derive this advantage from it, that whenever any other 
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thing varied permanently in relation to it, we shoifkl know 
that the cause of variation was not in it, but in thfe other 
thing. It would thus be fitted to serve as a measure, not 
indeed of the value of other things, but of their cost of pro- 
duction. If a commodity acquired a greater permanent pur- 
chasing power in relation to the invariable commodity, its 
cost of production must have become greater; and in the 
contrary case, less. Tliis measure of cost, is what political 
economists have generally meant by a measure of value. 

But a measure of cost, though j^erfectly conceivable, can 
no more exist in fact, than a measure of exchange value. 
There is no commodity which is invariable in its cost of 
production. Gold and silver are the least variable, but even 
these are liable to changes *111 their cost of production, from 
the exhaustion of old sources of supply, the discovery of new, 
and improvements in the mode of working. If we attempt 
to ascertain the changes in the cost of production of any 
commodity from th <3 changes in its money price, the conclu- 
sion will requite to b(.‘ corrected by the best allowance we can 
make for tlie intermediate clianges in the cost of the 2)roduc- 
iion of money itself. 

Adam Smith fancied that there were tw(t commodities 
peculiarly fitted to serve as a measure of value ; corn, and 
labour. Of corn, lie said that although its value fluctuates 
mucli from year to year, it doesiiot vary greatly from century 
to century. This we now know'^ to bo an error : corn tends 
to rise in cost of production with every increase of jjopula- 
tion, and to fall with every iin2:)rovcment in agriculture, either 
in the country itself, or in any foreign country from wliich it 
draws a portion of its supf)lies. The supposed constancy of 
the cost of the production of corn depends on the maintenance 
of a complete equipoise between these antagonizing forces, 
an equipoise which, if ever realized, can only be accidental. 
With respect to labour as a measure of value, the language of 
Adam Smith is not uniform. He sometimes speaks of it as 
a good measure only for short periods, saying that the value 
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of laboui* (or wages) .doe* not vary much from year to year, 
thougli it does from generation to generation. On other 
occasions he speaks as if labour were intrinsically the most 
proper measure of value, on the ground that one day’s ordi- 
nary muscular. exertion of one man, may be looked upon as 
always, to him, the same amount of effort or sacrifice. But 
this pioposition, whether in itself admissible or not, discards 
the idea of exchange value altogether, substituting a totally 
different idea, more analogous to value in use. If a day’s 
labour will purchase in America twice as much of ordinary 
consumable articles as in England, it seems a vain subtlety 
to insist on saying that labour is of the same value in both 
countries, and that it is the value of the other things which is 
different. Labour, in this case, * may be correctly said to be 
twice as valuable, both in the market and to the labourer 
himself, in America as in England. 

If the object were to obtain an approximate measure by 
which to estimate value in use, perhaps nothing better could 
be chosen than one day’s subsistence of an average man, 
reckoned in the ordinary food consumed by the class of un- 
skilled labourers. If in America a pound of maize flour 
will support '-a labouring man for a day, a thing might ^)e 
deemed more or less valuable in proportion to the number of 
pounds of maize flour it exchanged for. If one thing, either 
by itself or by what it would purchase, could maintain a 
labouring man for a day, and another could maintain Lira for 
a week, there would be some reason in saying that the one 
was worth, for ordinary human uses, seven times as much as 
the other. But this would not measure the worth of the 
thing to its possessor for his own purposes, which might be 
greater to any amount, though it could not be less, than the 
worth of the food which the thing would purchase. 

The idea of a Measure of Value must not be confounded 
with the idea of the regulator, or determining principle, of 
value. When it is said by Ricardo and others, that the value 
of a thing is regulated by quantity of labour, they do not 
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mean the quantity of labour for which the thing Vill ex- 
change, hut the quantity required for producing it This, they 
mean to affirm, determines its value ; causes it to be of the 
value it is, and of no other. But when Adam Smith and 
MalUius say that labour is a measure of value, they do not 
mean the labour by which the thing was or can be made, but 
the quantity of labour which it will exchange for, or purchase ; 
in other words, the value of the thing, estimated in labour. 
And they do not mean that this regulates the general ex- 
change value of the thing, or has any e ffect in determining 
what that value shall be, but only ascertains what it is, and 
whether and how much it varies from time to time and from 
place to place. To confound these two ideas, would be much 
the same thing as to overlook the distinction between the 
thermometer and the fire. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


OF SOME PECULIAR CASES OF VALUE. 

§ 1. The general laws of value, in all the more impor- 
tant cases of the interchange of commodities in the same 
country, have now been investigated. We examined, first, 
the case of monopoly, in which the value is determined by 
either a natural or an artificial limitation of quantity, that is, 
by demand and supply : secondly, the case of free competi- 
tion, when the article can be pro’duced in indefinite ([uantity 
at the same cost ; in which case the permanent value is 
determined by the cost of production, and only the fluctua- 
tions by supply and demand : thirdly, a mixed case, that of 
the articles which can be produced in indefinite quantity, but 
not at the same cost ; in which case the perriianent value is 
determined by the greatest cost which it is necessary to incur 
in order to obtain the required supply. And lastly, we have 
found that money itself is a commodity of the third class; 
that its value, in a state of freedom, is governed by the same 
laws as the values of other commodities of its class ; and that 
prices, therefore, follow the same laws as values. 

From this it appears that demand and supply govern the 
fluctuations of values and prices in all cases, and tliu perma- 
nent values and prices of all things of which the supi)ly is 
determined by any agency other than that of free competi- 
tion : but that, under the regime of competition, things are, 
on the average, exchanged for each other at such values, and 
sold at such prices, as afford equal expectation of advantage 
to all classes of producers ; which can only he when things 
exchange for one another in the ratio of their cost of pro- 
duction. 

It is now, however, necessary to take notice of certain 
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cases, to whicli, from their peculiar nature, this* law of 
exchange value is inapplicable. 

It sometimes happens that two different commodities have 
what may be termed a joint cost of production. They are 
both products of the same operation, or set of operations, and 
• the outlay is incurred for tlie sake of both together, not part 
for one and part for the other. The same outlay would have 
to be incurred for either of the two, if the otlier were not 
wanted or used at all. There are not a few instauces of 
commodities thus associated in their production. For exam- 
ple, coke and coal-gas are both produced from the same 
material, and by the same operation. In a more partial 
sense*, mutton and wool arc an example : beef, hides, and 
tallow : calves and dairy profluee : chickens and eggs. Cost 
of production can have nothing to do with deciding the value 
of the associated commodities relatively to each other. It 
only decides their joint value. The gas and the coke toge- 
ther have to repay the expenses of their production, with the 
ordinary profit.* To do this, a given quantity of gas, together 
with the coke which is the residuum of its manufacture, 
must exchange for otlier things in tiie ratio of their joint cost 
of production. But how much of the remuneftition of the 
product?!’ shall be derived from the coke, and liovv much from 
the gas, remains to be decided. Cost of production docs not 
determine their prices, but the siim of their prices. A prin- 
ciple is wanting to apportion the exjienses of production 
between tlie two. 

Since cost of production here fails us, we must revert to 
a law of value anterior to cost of production, and more funda- 
mental, the law of demand and supply. The law is, that the 
demand for a commodity varies with its value, and that the 
value adjusts itself so that the demand shall be equal to the 
supply. This supplies the principle of repartition which we 
are in quest of. 

Suppose that a certain quantity of gas is produced and 
sold at a certain price, and that the residuum of coke is 
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oflfered at a price which, together with that of the gas, repays 
the expenses- with the ordinary rate of profit. Suppose, too, 
that at the price put upon the gas and coke respectively, the 
whole of the gas finds an easy market, without either surplus 
or deficiency, but that purchasers cannot be found for all the 
coke corresponding to it. The coke will be ofiered ai a lower 
price in order to force a market. But this lower price, together 
with the price of the gas, will not be remunerating : the manu- 
facture, as a whole, will not pay its expenses with the ordinary 
profit, and will not, on these terms, continue to be carried on. 
The gas, therefore, must be sold at a higher price, to make up 
for the deficiency on the coke. The demand consequently 
contracting, the production will be somewhat reduced ; and 
prices will become stationary when, by the joint effect of the 
rise of gas and the fall of coke, so much less of the first is 
sold, and so much more of the second, that th(‘re is now 
a market for all the coke which results from the existing 
extent of the gas manufacture. 

Or suppose the reverse case ; that more coke is wanted at 
the present prices, than can be supplied by the operations 
required by the existing demand for gas. Coke, being now in 
deficiency, will rise in price. The whole operation will yield 
more than the usual rate of profit, and additional capital will 
be attracted to the manufacture. The unsatisfied demand for 
coke will be supplied ; but this cannot be done without 
increasing the supply of gas too ; and as the existing demand 
was fully supplied already, an increased quantity can only find 
a market by lowering the price. The result will be that the 
two together will yield the return required by their joint cost 
of production, but that more of this return than before will be 
furnished by the coke, and less by the gas. Equilibrium will 
be attained when the demand for each article fits so well with 
the demand for the other, that the quantity required of each 
is exactly as much as is generated in producing the quantity 
required of the other. If there is any surplus or deficiency on 
either side ; if there is a demand for coke, and not a demand 
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for all the gas produced 'along with it, or vice versa; the 
values and prices of the two things will so readjust themselves 
that both shall find a market. 

M hen, therefore, two or more commodities have a joint 
cost of |iroduction, their natural values relatively to each other 
are those which will create a demand for each, in the ratio of 
the quantities in which they are sent forth by the productive 
process. This theorem is not in itself of any great importance : 
but the illustration it affords of the law o*f demand, and of the 
mode ill which, wlien cost of production fails to be applicable, 
the other principle steps in to supply the vacancy, is worthy of 
particular attention, as we shall find in the next chapter but 
one that something very similar takes place in cases of much 
greater moment. 

§ 2. Anotlier case of value which merits attention, is that 
of the different kinds of agricultural produce. Tliis is rather 
a more complex question than the last, and requires that 
attention shoulff be paid to a greater number of influencing 
circumstances. 

The case would present nothing peculiar, if different 
agricultural products were either grown indiscriminately and 
with equal advantage on the same soils, or wholly on different 
soils. The difficulty arises from two things : first, that most 
soils are fitter for one kind of produce than another, without 
being absolutely unfit for any ; and secondly, the rotation of 
crops. 

For simplicity, we will confine our supposition to two 
kinds of agricultural produce; for instance, wheat and oats. 
If all soils were equally adapted for wheat and for oats, both 
would be grown indiscriminately on all soils, and their relative 
cost of production, being the same everywhere, would govern 
their relative value. If the same labour which grows three 
quarters of wheat on any given soil, would always grow on 
that soil five (juarters of oats, the three and the five ejuarters 
would be of the same value. If, again, wheat and oats could 
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not be grown on the same soil at all, the value of each would 
be determined by its peculiar cost of production on the least 
favourable of the soils adapted for it which the existing 
demand recpiirod a recourse to. The fact, however, is that 
both wheat and oats can be grown on almost any soil which 
is capable of producing either : but some soils, such as the 
stiff clays, are better adapted for wheat, while others (the light 
sandy soils) are more suitable for oats. There might be 
some soils which w’ould yield, to the same quantity of labour, 
only four quarters of oats to three of wheat ; others perhaps 
less than three of wheat to five quarters of oats. Among these 
diversities, what determines the relative value of the two 
things ? 

It is evident that each grain will be cultivated in prefe- 
rence, on the soils which arc better adapted for it than for the 
other; and if the demand is supplied from these alone, the 
values of the two grains will have no reference to one another. 
But when the demand for both is such as to recjiiire that each 
should be grown not only on the soils peculiarly fitted for it, 
but on the medium soils which, without being specifically 
adapted to either, are about equally suited for both, the cost 
of production on those medium soils will determine the 
relative value of the two grains; while the rent of the soils 
specifically adapted to each, will be regulated by their pro- 
ductive power, considered with reference to that one alone to 
which they are peculiarly applicable. Tlius far the question 
presents no difficulty, to any one to whom the general prin- 
ciples of value are familiar. 

It may happen, however, that the demand for one of the 
two, as for example wheat, may so outstrip the demand for 
the other, as not only to occupy the soils specially suited for 
wheat, but to engross entirely those equally suitable to both, 
and even encroach upon those which are better adapted to 
oats. To create an inducement for this unequal apportion- 
ment of the cultivation, wheat must be relatively dearer, and 
oats cheaper, than according to the cost of their production 
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on the medium land. Their relative value must be* in pro- 
portion to the cost on that quality of land, whatever it may 
be, on which the comparative demand for the two grains 
requires that both of them should be grown. If, from the 
state of the demand, the two cultivations meet on land more 
favourable to one than to the other, that one will be cheaper 
and the other dearer, in relation to each other and to things 
in general, than if the proportional demand were as we at first 
supposed. 

Here, then, we obtain a fresh illustration, in a somewhat 
different manner, of the operation of demand, not as an occa- 
sional disturber of value, but as a permanent regulator of it, 
conjoined with, or supplementary to, cost of production. 

The case of rotation of Isrops does not require separate 
analysis, being a case of joint cost of production, like that 
of gas and coke. If it were the practice to grow white and 
green (Tops on all lands in alternate years, the one being 
necessary as much for the sake of the other as for its own 
sake ; the farm^w would derive his remuneration for two years’ 
expenses from one white and one green crop, and the prices 
of the two would so adjust themselves as to create a demand 
wliidi would carry off an < »pial breadth of white And of green 
crops. 

There would be little difficulty in finding other anomalous 
cases of value, which it might he a. useful exorcise to resolve : 
but it is neither desirable nor possible, in a work like the pre- 
sent, to (‘liter more into details than is necessary for the eluci- 
dation of principles. I now therefore proceed to the only part 
of the general theory of exchange which has not yet boon 
touched upon, that of International Exchanges, or to speak 
more generally, exchanges between distant places. 
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OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

§ 1. The causes which occasion a commodity to be 
brought from a distance, instead of being produced, as con- 
venience would seem to dictate, as near as possible to the 
market where it is to be sold for consumption, are usually 
conceived in a rather superficial manner. Some things it is 
ph3^sically impossible to produce, except in particular circum- 
stances of heat, soil, water, or atmosphere. But there are 
many things which, though they could be produced at home 
without difficulty, and in any quantity, are yet imported from 
a distance. The explanation which would be popularly given 
of this would be, that it is cheaper to import than to produce 
them : and this is the true reason. But this fcason itself re- 
quires that a reason be given for it. Of two things produced 
in the same place, if one is cheaper than the other, the reason 
is that it can be produced with less labour and capital, or, in 
a word, at less cost. Is this also the reason as between things 
produced in different places? Are things never imported but 
from places where they can be produced with less labour (or 
less of the other element of cost, time) than in the place to 
which they are brought ? Does the law, that permanent value 
is proportioned to cost of production, hold good between com- 
modities produced in distant places, as it does between those 
produced in adjacent places? 

We shall find that it does not. A thing may sometimes 
be sold cheapest, by being produced in some other place than 
that at which it can be produced with the smallest amount of 
labour and abstinence. England might import corn from 
Poland and pay for it in cloth, even though England had a 
decided advantage over Poland in the production of both the 
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one and the other. England might send cottons to tortugal 
in exchange for wine, altliough Portugal might be able to 
produce cottons with a loss amount of labour and capital than 
England could. 

This could not happen between adjacent places. If the 
north l)5.nk of the Thames possessed an advantage over the 
south bank in the ])roduction of slio(‘s, no shoes would be 
produced on tho south side; the shoemakers would remove 
thems(dves and their capitals to the north hank, or would 
have (‘stahlished tlmmselves there originally ; for, being com- 
petitors ill the same market with those on the north side, they 
could not compensate themselves for tlieir disadvantage at 
the expense of the consumer : the amount of it would fall 
entirely on their jirofits ; arAl they would not long content 
thcmsclv(‘s with a smaller profit, when, by sini])ly crossing a 
river, they could increase it. But between distant places, 
and esj;)ecially betvveen different countries, profits may con- 
tinue different ; because persons do not usually remove 
themselves or tin'^r capitals to a distant place, without a very 
strong motive, if capital removed to remote parts of the 
world as readily, and for as suiaJI an inducement, as it moves 
to another quarter of the same town ; if people Vould trans- 
port their manufactories to America or China whenever tliey 
could save a small percentage in their expenses by it ; jirofits 
would be alike (or e(]uivalent) all over the world, and all things 
would be produced in the places where the same labour and 
capital would produce tliem in greatest quantity and of best 
quality. A tendency may, even now, be observed towards 
such a state of things; capital is becoming more and mor(3 
cosmopolitan; there is so much greater similarity of manners 
and institutions than formerly, and so nuieli Jess alienation of 
feeling, among tho more civilized countries, that both popu- 
lation and capital now move from one of those co\mtries to 
another on much less temptation than heretofore. But there 
are still extraordinary differences, both of wages and of 
profits, between different parts of the world. It needs but a 
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small motive to transplant capital, or even persons, from 
Warwickshire to Yorkshire ; but a much greater to make 
them remove to India, the colonies, or Ireland. To France, 
Germany, or Switzerland, capital moves perhaps almost as 
readily as to the colonies ; the differences of language and 
government being scarcely so great a hindrance as climate, 
and distance. To countries still barbarous, or, like Russia 
or Turkey, only beginning to be civilized, capital will not mi- 
grate, unless under the inducement of a very great extra profit. 

Between all distant places therefore in some degree, but 
e.specially between different countries (whether imder the 
same supreme government or not,) theie may exist great 
inequalities in the return to labour and capital, without 
causing them to move from one place to the other in .^ich 
quantity as to level those inequalities. The capital belonging 
to a country will, to a greai> extent, remain in ilm country, 
even if there he no mode of employing it in which it would 
not be more productive elsewhere. Yet everie country thus 
circumstanced might, and probably would, eaiYy on trade with 
other countries. It would export articles of some sort, even 
to places which could make them with less labour than itself ; 
because those countries, supposing them to have an advan- 
tage over it in all productions, would have a greater advantage 
in some things tlian in others, and would find it their interest 
to import the aiticles in which their advantage was smallest, 
that they might employ more of their labour and capital on 
those in which it was greatest 

§ 2. As I have said elsewhere* after Ricardo (the 
thinker who has done most towards clearing up this subject) t 

* Kfisays on some Vnsettled QuostioriH of Political Kcononiy, Essay T. 

+ I at one time believed Mr. Rieardo to have been the sole author of the 
doctrine ik»w universally received by political economists, on tlie nature and 
ineaHure of the benefit whicb a country dcrivcH from foreij'n trade. P*ut Colonel 
Torrens, by the repuhlicatioii of one of his early writings, “ The Economi.sta 
Refuted,” Las esiahlished at lea.st a j(»iut claim with Mr. Ricardo to the origi- 
nation of the doctrine, and an CAclu.sive one to its earliest publication. 
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It IS not a diflfereiice in the absolufe cost of production^ 
which determines the interchange, but a difference in the 
comparative cost. It may be to our advantage to procure 
iion from Sweden in exchange ft)r cottons, even although the 
mines of England as well as her manufactories should be 
, more productive than those of Sweden ; for if we have an 
advautag(‘ of one liaJf in cottons, and only an advantage of a 
quarter in iron, and could sell our cottons to Sweden at the 
])rjce which Sweden must pay for them if she produced them 
heiself, wo should obtain our iron with an advantage of one- 
half, as well as our cottons. We may often, by trading with 
foreigners, obtain their commodilies at a smaller expense of 
labour and capital than tiiry cost to the foreigners themselves. 
The bargain is still advantageous to the foreigner, because the 
commodity which he receives in exchange^ though it has cost 
us less, would have cost him more.’' 

To illustrate the cases in which interchange of commodi- 
ties will not, and those in which it will, take place between 
two countries, JJlr. Mill, in his Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy,* makes the supposition, that Poland has an advan- 
tage over Jilngland in the production both of cloth and of 
corn. He first suiiposes the advantage to be of equal amount 
in both commodities ; the cloth and the corn, each of which 
required 100 days labour in Poland, n‘quiring each 150 days 
labour in England. “It would follow, that the cloth of 150 
days labour in England, if vSent to Poland, would be equal to 
the cloth of 100 days labour in Poland; if exchanged for 
corn, therefore, it would exchange for the com of only 100 
days labour. But the corn of 100 days labour in Poland, was 
supposeil to be the same quantity with that of 150 days 
labour in England. With 150 days labour in cloth, tliere- 
foro, England would only get as much corn in Poland as she 
could raise with 150 days labour at home; and she would, 
in importing it, have the cost of carriage besides. In these 


* Third ed. p. 120. 
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circumstances no exchange would 'take place.” In this case 
the coiri])arativc costs of the two articles in England and in 
Poland were supposed to be the same, though the absolute 
costs were different; on which supposition we sec that there 
would be no labour saved to either countiy by confining its 
industry to one of the two j)roductions, and importing the 
other. 

It is otherwise when the comparative, and not merely the 
absolute costs of the two articles are different in the two 
countries. If,” cf)ntinues the same author, “ while the cloth 
produced with 100 days labour in Poland was produced with 
150 days labour in England, the corn which was f>roduced in 
Polarul with 100 days lahonr could not bo produced in England 
with less than 200 djys labour; an ad( equate motive to ex- 
change wo\ild imniediatoly arise. With a quant ity of clotli 
which England prodiuM^d with 150 days labour, slie would be 
able to purchase us much corn in Poland as was there pro- 
duced with 100 days labour; but the quantity which was 
there produced with 100 da} s labour, would be as gr(‘at as 
the quantity produced in Ihiglaiul with 200 days labour/’ 
By importing corn, tlicrefore, from Poland, and paying for it 
with cloth, England W'ould obtain for 150 days labour what 
would otlierwise cost her 2(H); being a saving of 50 days 
labour on eacli rejxitition of tlje transaction : and not merely 
a saving to England, but a saving absolutely; for it is not 
obtained at the expense of Poland, who, witii corn that costs 
her 100 days labour, has purciiased cloth wdiich, if produced 
at home, would liave cost her the same. INdand, thcireforc, 
on this supposition, loses nothing ; but also she derives no 
advantage from the trade, the imported cloth costing lier. as 
much as if it were ma<le at home. To enable Poland to 
gain anything by the interchange, something must be abated 
from the gain of England : tlie corn produced in Poland by 
100 days labour, must be able to purchase from England 
more cloth than Poland could produce by that amount of 
labour ; more tlierefore than England could produce by 150 
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days labour, England thuffe obtaining the corn which jvould 
have cost her 200 days, at cost exceeding 150, though short 
of 200. England therefore no longer gains the whole of the 
labour which is saved to the two jointly by trading with one 
another. 

• 

§ d. From this exposition we perceive in what consists 
the beueiit of international exchange, or in other words, 
foreign commerce. Setting aside its enabling countries to 
obtain coniinodities which they could not themselves produce 
at all ; its advantage consists in a more efficient emplo^unent 
of the productive forces of the world. If two countries which 
trade together attem])ted, as far as wns physically possible, 
to produce for themselves wlia| they now import from one 
another, the labour and cajiital of the two countries would 
not be so productive, the two together would not obtain from 
their industry so great a quantity of commodities, as when 
each emjdoys itself in producing, both for itself and for the 
other, the things in which its labour is relativtJy most cflicient. 
The addition thus made to the produce of the two combined, 
constitute‘s the advantage of the trade. It is iiossible that 
one of the two countries may be altogether intcTior to the 
other in productive capaciti(\s, ajid that its labour and capital 
could be employed to greatest advantage by being removed 
bodily to the other. The labour and capital which have been 
sunk in rendering Holland habitable, would have produced a 
much greater return if transported to America or Ireland. 
The produce of the whole world would be greater, or the 
labour less, than it is, if everything were produced where 
there is the greatest absolute facility for its production. But 
nations do not, at least in modern times, emigrate c/i ma^sse ; 
and while the labour and capital of a country remain in the 
country, they are most beneficially employed in producing for 
foreign markets as well as for its own, tlie things in which it 
lies under the least disadvantage, if there be none in which it 
possesses an advantage. 
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§ 4. Before proceeding further; let us contrast this view 
of the benefits of international commerce with other theories 
which have prevailed, and which to a certain extent still 
prevail, on the same subject. 

According to the doctrine now stated, the only direct 
advantage of foreign commerce consists in the imports. A 
country obtains things which it either could not liave pro- 
duced at all, or which it must have produced at a greater 
expense of capital and labour than the cost of the things 
which it exports to pay for them. It thus obtains a more 
ample supply of the commodities it wants, for the same 
labour and capital ; or the same supply, for less labour and 
capital, leaving the surplus disposable to produce other 
things. The vulgar theory disregards this benefit, and deems 
the advantage of commerce to reside in the exports : as if 
not what a country obtains, but what it parts with, by its 
foreign trade, was supposed to constitute the gain to it. An 
extended market for its produce — an abundant consumption 
for its goods — a vent for its surplus~are the phrases by 
which it has been customary to designate the uses and recom- 
mendations of commerce with foreign countries, lliis notion 
is intelligible, when we consider that the autliors and leaders 
of opinion on mercantile questions have always hitherto been 
the selling class. It is in truth a surviving relic of the Mer- 
cantile Theory, according to which, money being the only 
wealth, selling, or in other words, exchanging goods for 
money, was (to countries without mines of their own) the 
only way of growing rich — and importation of goods, that is 
to say, parting with money, was so much subtracted from the 
benefit. 

The notion that money alone is wealth, has been long 
defunct, but it has left many of its progeny behind it ; and 
even its destroyer, Adam Smith, retained some opinions which 
it is impossible to trace to any other origin. Adam Smith’s 
theory of the benefit of foreign trade, was that it afforded 
an outlet for the surplus produce of a country, and enabled 
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a portion of the capital of the country to replace itseff with a 
profit. These expressions suggest ideas inconsistent with a 
clear conception of the phenomenju The expression, surplus 
produce, seems to imply that a country is under some kind of 
necessitj^ of producing the corn or cloth which it exports; so 
• that the portion which it does not itself consume, if not 
wanted and consumed elsewhere, would eirher be produced in 
sheer waste, or if it were not produced, tlie corresponding 
portion of capital would remain idle, and the mass of pro- 
ductions in the country would be dimini.slied by so much. 
Either of these suj)posi lions would be entirely erroneous. The 
country produces an (iX})ortable article in excess of its own 
wants, from no inherent Jiecessily, but as the cheapest mode 
of supplying itself with other things. If prevented from 
exporting this surplus, it would cease to produce it, and wmuld 
no longer import anything, being unable to give an equivalent 
but the labour and capital which had been employed in pro- 
ducing with a view to exportation, would find employment 
in producing fliose desirable objects which were previously 
brought from abroad : or, if some of them could not be pro- 
duced, in producing siibstitutes for them. These articles 
would of course be produced at a greater cost than that of the 
things with which they had previously been purchased from 
foreign countries. But the value and price of the articles 
would rise in proportion ; and the capital would just as rnucli 
he replaced, with the ordinary profit, from the returns, as it 
was when employed in producing for tlio foreign market. Tlie 
only losers (after the temporary inconvenience of the cliange) 
would be the consumers of tlic heretofore imported articles ; 
who would be obliged either to do without tliem, consuming 
in lieu of them something whicli they did not like as well, or 
to pay a higher price for them than before. 

There is much misconception in the common notion of 
what commerce does for a country. When commerce is 
spoken of as a source' of. national wealth, the imagination 
fixes itself upon the large fortunes acquired by merchants. 
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rather than upon the saving of price to consumers. But the 
gains of merchants, when they enjoy no exclusive privilege, 
are no greater than the profits obtained by the employment 
of capital in the country itself. If it be said that the capital 
now employed ih foreign trade could not find employment 
in supplying the home market, I might reply, that this is 
the fallacy of general over-prodifction, discussed in a former 
chapter ; but the thing is in this particular ease too evident, 
to recpiire an appeal to any general theory. We not only 
see that the capital of the merchant would find employment, 
but we see what emjfioyment. There would be employment 
created, equal to that which would be taken away. Expor- 
tation ceasing, importation to an equal value would cease also, 
and all that part of the income of the country whi(*h had 
been expended in imported commo<lities, would be ready to 
expend itself on the same things' produced at homo, or on 
others instead of them. Cornmoroo is virtually a modti of 
cheapening production ; and in all such cas(.‘s the consumer 
is the person ultimately benefited; the dealer, Mu the end, is 
sure to get his profit, whether the buyer obtains much or 
little for his money. This is said without prejudice to the 
effect (already touched upon, and to be hereafter fully dis- 
cussed) which the cheapening of commodities may have in 
raising profits ; in the case when the commodity chea 2 :)ened, 
being one of those consumed by labourers, enters into 
the cost of lalx)ur, by which the rate of profits is deter- 
mined. 

§ 5. Such, then, is the direct economical advantage of 
foreign trade. But there are, besides, indirect effects, which 
must be counted as benefits of a high order. One is, the 
tendency of every extension of the market to improve the 
proceftS(3s of production. A country which produces for a 
larger market than its own, can introduce a more extended 
division of labour, can make greater use of machinery, and is 
more likely to make inventions and improvements in the 
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proc(?sses of production. Whatever causes a greater quantity 
of anything to be produced in the same place, tends to the 
general increase of the productive powers of the world. 
There is anotlicr consideration^ principally apjdicable to an 
early stfige of industrial advancement. A peojde may be in 
a quiescent, indolent, uncultivated state, with all their tastes 
either fully sjitisfied or entirely undeveloptid, and they may 
fail to j>ut forth the whole of their produetive energies for 
want of any sufficient object of desire. The opening of a 
foreign trade, by njaking them accpiainted with new objects, 
or tempting them by the easier accpiisition of things which 
they had not pn^viously thought attalnabh^, sometimes works 
a sort of industrial revolution in a country whose resources 
were prcjviously undeveloped for want of energy and ambi- 
tion in the people : inducing those who were satisfied with 
scanty comforts and little work, to work harder for the grati- 
fication of their new tastes, and even to save, and accumulate 
capital, for theiStill more complete satisfaction of those tastes 
at a future time. 

But the economical advantages of commerce are surj)ass(.;d 
in importance hy those of if-) effeefs which are intellectual and 
moral. It is hardly possible to overrate ihe value, in the 
present low state of human improvement, of ])lacing human 
beings in contact with persons dissimilar to themselves, and 
Avitli modes of thought and action unlike those with which 
they are familiar. Commerce is now, what war once was, the 
principal source of this contact. Commercial adventurers 
from more advanced countries have generally been the first 
civilizers of barbarians. And cominercjo is the purpose of the 
far greater part of the communication which takes place between 
civilized nations. Such communication lias always been, and 
is peculiarly in the present age, one of the primary sources of 
jirogrcjss. To human beings, who, as hitherto educated, can 
scarcely cultivate even a good quality without running it into 


Vide supra, book i. chap. ix. § 1. 
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^ a fault,' it is indispensable to be perpetually comparing their 
' own notions and customs with the experience and example of 
persons in different circumstances from themselves; and there 
is no nation which does not need to borrow from others, not 
merely particular arts or practices, but essential points of 
character in which its own type is infeiior. Finally, commerce 
first taught nations to see with good will the wealth and 
prosperity of one another. Before, the patriot, unless suffi- 
ciently advanced in culture to feel the world his country, 
w'ished all countries weak, poor, and ill-governed, but his 
own : he now secs in their wealth and progress a direct 
source of w^ealth and progress to his own country. It is 
commerce which i.s rapidly rendiTing war obsolete, by 
strengthening and multiidying the ])orsonal interests which 
are in natural opposition to it. And it may be said without 
exaggeration that tlie great extent and rai)id increase of inter- 
national trade, in being the principal guarantee of the peace 
of the world, is the great permanent security for the uninter- 
rupted progress of the ideas, tlio institutions, and the character 
of the human race. 
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OF INTEUNATIONAL VALVES. 

§ 1. The values of commodities produced at the same 
place, or in places sufFicieiiily adjacent for capital to move 
freely between them — lot us say, for simplicity, of commo- 
dities produced in the same country — depend (temporary 
fluctuations apart) upon tlndr cost of production. But the 
value of a commodity brought from a distant i)lace, espc'cially 
from a foreign country, does not dopond on its cost of produc- 
tion in the place irom whence it comes. On what, then, does 
it depend ? The value of a thing in any place, depends on 
the cost of its accpiisition in that place ; which in the case of 
an imj)orted article, mc'ans the cost of production of the thing 
which is exported to pay for it. 

Since all tfade is in reality barter, money being a mere 
instrument for exchanging things against one another, wc will, 
for simplicity, begin by supposing the international trade to 
be in form, what it always is in reality, an actual trucking of 
one commodity against another. As far as we have liitherto 
proceeded, we have found all tlu) laws of intercliange to be 
(issentially the same, whether money is used or not ; mone^y 
never governing, but always obeying, those general laws. 

If, then, England imports wine from Spain, giving for 
ev(^ry pipe of wine a hale of cloth, the exchange value of a 
pipe of wine in England will not depend upon what the 
production of the wine may have cost in Spain, but upon 
what the production of the cloth has cost in England. 
Though the wine may have cost in Spain the equivalent of 
only ten days labour, yet, if tbe cloth costs iu England twenty 
days labour, the wine, when brought to England, will exchange 
for the produce of twenty days English labour, plus the cost 
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of carriage; including the usual profit on the importer's capital 
during the time it is locked up, and withheld from other 
employment. 

The value, then, in any country, of a foreign commodity, 
depends on the quantity of home produce which must be 
given to the foreign country in exchange for it. In other 
words, the values of foreign commodities depend on the 
terms of international exchange. What, then, do these 
depend upon? What is it, which, in the case supposed, 
causes a pipe of wine from Spain to be exchanged with 
England for exactly tliat quantity of cloth ? We have seen 
that it is not their cost of production. Tf the cloth and the 
wine were both made in Spain, they would exchange at their 
cost of production in Spain ; if they were both made in 
England, they would exchange at tlieir cost of production in 
England : but all the cloth being made in England, and all 
the wine in Spain, they are in circumstances to which we have 
already determined that the law of cost of production is not 
applicable. We must accordingly, as we ha<e done before 
in a similar embarrassment, fall back upon an antecedent 
law, that of supply and demand : and in this we shall again 
find the solution of our difficulty. 

I have discussed this question in a separate Essay, already 
once referred to ; and a quotation of part of the exposition 
then given, will be the best introduction to my present view 
of the subject. I must give notice that we are now in the 
region of the most complicated questions which political 
economy affords ; that the subject is one which cannot pos- 
sibly be made elementary ; and that a more continuous effort 
of attention than has yet been required, will be necessary to 
follow the series of deductions. The thread, however, which 
we are about to take in hand, is in itself very simple and 
manageable; the only difficulty is in following it through 
the windings and entanglements of complex international 
transactions. 
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§ 2. “When the trade is established between the two 
countries, the two commodities will exchange for each other ^ 
at the same rate of interchange in both countries — bating 
the cost of carriage, of whicli, for the present, it will bo 
more convenient to omit the consid (^ration. Supposing, 
therefore, for the sake of argument, that the carriage of the 
commodities from one country to the other could be effected 
without labour and without cost, no s<joner would the trade 
bo opened than the value of tluj two commodities, esti- 
mated in each other, would come to a level in both 
countries. 

“Suppose that 10 yards of broadcloth cost in England 
as much labour as 1 5 yards of linen, and in Germany as niucli 
as 20.’' In common with most of my predecessors, I find it 
advisable, in these intricate investigations, to give distinct- 
ness and fixity to the conce[jtion by numerical examples. 
These exampk's must sometiinos, as in the present case, be 
purely sujiposititious. 1 should have preferred real ones; but 
all that is eSsen^Ial is, that the numbers should be such 
as admit of being easily followed through the subsecpjiont com- 
binations into which they enter. 

This sujiposition then being made, it would te the interest 
of England to import linen fiom Germany, and of Germany 
to iini)ort cloth from England. “ When each country pro- 
duced both coinmoilities for itself, 1 0 yards of cloth exchanged 
for 1 5 yards of linen in England, and for 20 in Germany. 
They will %ow exchange for the same number of yards of 
linen in both. For what number? If for 15 yards, England 
will be just as she was, and Germany will gain all. If for 20 
yards, Germany will be as before, and England will derive 
the whole of the benefit. If for any number intermediate 
between 15 and 20, the advantage will be shared between the 
two countries. If, for example, 10 yards of cloth exchange 
for 1 8 of linen, England will gain an advantage of 3 yards 
on every 15, Germany will save 2 out of every 20. The 
problem is, what are the causes which determine the proper- 
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tion in which the cloth of England and the linen of Germany 
' will exchange for each other. 

“ As exchange value, in this case as in every other, is pro- 
verbially fluctuating, it does not rnatttT what we suppose it to 
be when wc begin : wo shall soon see whether there be any 
fixed point about which it oscillates, which it has a tendency 
always to a])proach to, and to remain at. Let us suppose, then, 
that by the effect of what Adam Siijpth calls tlio higgling of the 
market, 10 yards of cloth, in both countries, exchange for 17 
yards of linen. 

“The demand for a commodity, that is, the quantity of 
it which can find a purclmser, varies, as we have before re- 
marked, according to the price. In Germany the price of 10 
yards of cloth is now 17 yards of linen, or whatever quantity 
of money is equivalent in Germany to 1 7 yards of linen. Now, 
that being the price, there is some particular number of yards 
of cloth, which will bo iu demand, or will find 2)urchasers, at 
tl)at price. There is some given quantity of cloth, more than 
which could not be disposed of at that })rico ; l(*ss than which, 
at that price, would not fully satisfy the demand. Let us 
suppose this quantity to be 1000 times 10 yards. 

“ Let us now turn our attention to England. There, the 
price of 17 yards of linen is 10 yards of cloth, or whatever 
quantity of money is equivalent in England to 10 yards of 
cloth. There is some jjarticular number of yards of linen 
which, at that price, will exactly satisfy the demand, and no 
more. Let us suppose that this number is 1000 times 17 
yards. 

“ As 17 yards of linen are to 10 yards of cloth, so are 1000 
times 17 yards to 1000 times 10 yards. At the existing ex- 
change value, the linen which England requires will exactly 
pay for the quantity of cloth which, on the same terms of in- 
tercliaiige, Germany rc*quircs. The demand on each side is 
precisely sufficient to carry off the supply on the other. The 
conditions required by the principle of demand and supply 
are fulfilled, and the two commodities will continue to be inter- 
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changed, as we supposed^ them to be, in the ratio of* 17 yards 
of linen for 10 yards of cloth. 

“ But our suppositions might have been different. Suppose 
tliat, at the assumed rate of interchange, England had been 
disposed to consume no greater (quantity of linen than 800 
times >7 yards : it is evident that, at the rate supposed, this 
would not have sufficed tr) pay for the 1000 times 10 yards of 
cloth which we have supposed Germany to r(*quire at the 
assumed value. Germany would ho able to yjrocurc no more 
tlian 800 times 1 0 3 %ards at that price. To y)rocure the re- 
maining 200, which she would have no means of doing but by 
bidding liigher for them, she would otfer more than 17 yards 
of linen in exchange for 10 3 "ar«ls of cloth: let us su})pose her’ 
to offer 18. At this yu-ice, y)eThaps, England would be in- 
clined to ymrehaso a great(T (yiianlity of linen. She would 
consume, ])ossibly, at that price, 900 times 18 yards. On the 
other hand, cloth having risen in price, the demand of Ger- 
many for it would yuobably have diminished. If, instead of 
1000 times lU yards, she is now contented with 900 times 
10 yards, tliose will exactly pay for the 900 times 18 yards 
of linen which England is willing to lake at the altered 
price : the demand on eacli .'.Ido will again exactly suffice to 
takti off the corresy)ondiiig supj>ly ; and 10 yards ^or 1 8 will 
be the rate at which, in both countries, cloth will exchange 
for linen. 

‘^The converse* of all this would have hapy^ened, if, instead 
of 800 times 17 yards, we had suy)y)Osetl that England, at the 
rate of 10 for 17, would have taken 1200 times 17 yards of 
linen. In this case*, it is England whose demand is not fully 
supplied ; it is England who, by bidding for more linen, will 
alter the rate of interchange to her own disadvantage* ; and 
10 yards of cloth will fall, in both countries, below the value 
of 17 yards of linen. By this fall of cloth, or what is the 
same thing, this risi* of linen, the demand of Germany for 
cloth will kicrease, and the demand of England for linen will 
diuiiuish, till the rate of interchange has so adjusted itself that 
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the clotli and tlie linen will exactly pay for one another ; and 
when once this point is attained, values will remain without 
further alteration. 

“ It may be consicTered, therefore, as established, that when 
two countries trade together in two commodities, the exchange 
value of these commodities relatively to each other will adjust 
itself to the inclinations and circumstances of the consumers 
on both sides, in such manner that the quantities requireil by 
each country, of the articles which it imports from its neigh- 
bour, shall bo exactly sufficient to pay for one another. As 
the inclinations Jind circumstances of consumers cannot be 
reduced to any rule, so neitluT can the proportions in which 
the two commodities will be interchanged. We Iciiow that 
the limits wdtlun which the variation is confined, are the ratio 
between their costs of production in the oik) country, and the 
ratio bi'tween their costs of production in the other. Ten 
yards of cloth cannot exchange for more than 20 yards of 
linen, nor for less than 15. But tiny may exchange for any 
intermediate number. The rfitios, thcrefon^^ in which the 
advantage of the trade may be divided between the two nations, 
are various. Tlie circumstances on which the proportionate 
share of caefc^ country more remotely depends, admit only of a 
very general indication. 

“ Jt is even possible to conceive .an extreme cjise, in which 
the whole of the advantage resulting from the interchange 
would be reaped by one party, the other country gaining 
notliing at all. There is no .absurdity in the hypothesis 
tli.at, of some given commodity, a certain quantity is all that 
is w^anted at any price ; and th.at, wdien that quantity is ob- 
tained, no fall in the exchange value would induce other 
consumers to come forward, or those who are already sup- 
plied, to take more. Let us suppose that this is the case in 
Germany with cloth. Before her trade with England com- 
menced, when 10 y.ards of cloth cost her as much labour .as 
20 yards of linen, she nevertheless consumed as much cloth 
as she wanted under any circumstances, and, if she could 
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obtain it at the rate of 10 yards of cloth for 15 of lin^n, she 
would not consume more. Let this fixed quantity be 1000 
times 10 yards. At the rate, however, of 10 for 20, England 
would want more linen than would be equivalent to this 
quantity of cloth. She would, consequently, offer a higher 
value for linen ; or, what is the same thing, she would offer 
her cloth at a cheaper rate. But, as by no lowering of the 
value could she prevail on Germany to take a greater quan- 
tity of cloth, there would be no limit to the rise of linen or 
fall of cloth, until the demand of England for linen was 
reduced by the rise of its value, to the quantity which 1000 
times 1 0 yards of cloth would purchase. It’ might be, that 
to produce this diminution of the demand a less fall would 
not suffice than that which would make 10 yards of cloth 
exchange for 15 of linen. Germany would then gain the 
whole of the advantage, and England would be exactly as 
she was before the trade commenced. It would be for the 
interest, however, of Germany herself to keep her linen a little 
below the valu% at which it could be produced in England, in 
order to keep herself from being supplanted by the home pro- 
ducer. England, therefore, would always benefit in some 
degree by the existence of the trade, though it might be a very 
trifling one.'^ 

In this statement, I conceive, is contained the first ele- 
mentary principle of International Values. I have, as is 
indispensable in such abstract and hypothetical cfxses, sup- 
posed the circumstances to be much less complex than they 
really are : in ^he first jdace, by suppressing the cost of 
carriage : next, by supposing that there are only two coun- 
tries trading together; and lastly, that they trade only in 
two commodities. To render the exposition of the principle 
complete, it is necessary to restore the various circumstances 
thus temporarily left out to simplify the argument Those 
who are accustomed to any kind of scientific investigation 
will probably see, without formal proof, that the introduction 
of these circumstances cannot alter the theory of the subject. 

VOL. II.. K • 
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Trade among any number of countries, and in any number of 
commodities, must take place on the same essential principles 
as trade between two countries and in two commodities. 
Introducing a greater number of agents precisely similar, 
cannot change the law of their action, no more than putting 
additional weights into the two scales of a balance alters the 
law of gravitation. It alters nothing but the numerical, 
results. For more complete satisfaction, however, we will 
enter into the complex cases with the same particularity with 
which we have stated the simpler one. 

§ 3. First, let us introduce the element of cost of car- 
riage. The chief difference will then be, that the cloth and 
the linen will no longer exchange for each other at precisely 
the same rate in both countries. Linen, having to be carried 
to England, will be dearer there by its cost of carriage; and 
cloth will be dearer in Germany by the cost of carrying it 
from England. Linen, estimated in cloth, will be dearer in 
England than in Germany, by the cost of cai*riage of both 
articles : and so will cloth in Germany, estimated in linen. 
Suppose that the cost of carrifige of each is equivalent to one 
yard of linen; and suppose that, if they could have been 
carried without cost, the terms of iiitorchange would have 
been 10 yards of cloth for 17 of linen. It may seem at first 
that each country will pay its own cost of carriage ; that is, 
the carriage of the article it imports; that in Germany 10 
yards of cloth will exchange for 18 of linen, namely, the ori- 
ginal 17, and 1 to cover the cost of carria.ge of the cloth; 
while in England, 10 yards of cloth will only purchase 16 of 
linen, 1 yard being deducted for the cost of carriage of the 
linen. This, however, cannot be affirmed with certainty ; it 
will only be true, if the linen which the English consumers 
would take at the price of 10 for 1 (5, exactly pays for the. 
cloth which the German consumers would take at 10 for IS. 
The values, whatever they are, must establish this equili- 
brium. No absolute rule, therefore, can be laid down for the 
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division of the cost, no more than for the division qf the 
advantage : and it docs not follow that in whatever ratio the 
one is divided, the other will be divided in the same. It is 
impossible to say, if the cost of carriage could be annihilated, 
whether the producing or the importing country would be 
most benefited. This would depend on the play of interna- 
tional demand. 

Cost of carriage has one effect more. But for it, every 
commodity would (if trade be supposed free) be either regu- 
larly importcii or regularly exported. A country would make 
nothing for itself which it did not also make for other coun- 
tries. But in consequence of cost of carriage there arc many 
things, especially bulky artick‘s, which every, or almost every 
country produces within itself. After exporting the things in 
which it can employ itself most advantageously, and import- 
ing those in Avhich it is under the greatest disadvantage, there 
are many lying between, of which the relative cost of pro- 
duction in that and in other countries differs so little, that the 
cost of carriag^would absorb more than the whole saving in 
cost of production wliich would be obtained by importing one 
and exporting another. This is the case wit^ numerous 
commodities of common con.sumption ; including the coarser 
qualities of many articles of food and manufacture, of which 
the finer kinds are the subject of extensive international traffic. 

§ 4. Let us now introduce a greater number of commo- 
ditii'S than the two we have hitherto supposed. Let cloth 
and linen, however, be still the articles of which the compa- 
rative cost of production in England and in Germany differs 
the most ; so that if they were confined to two commodities, 
these would be tlie two which it would be most their interest 
to exchange. We will now again omit cost of carriage, 
wliich, having been shown not to affect the essentials of the 
question, does but embarrass unnecessarily the statement of it. 
Let us suppose, then, that the demand of England for linen is 
either so much greater than tliat of Germany for cloth, or so 
• K 2 • 
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much more extensible by cheapness; that if England had no 
commodity but cloth which Germany would take, the demand 
of England would force up the terms of interchange to 1 0 
yards of cloth for only 16 of linen, so that England would 
gain only the difference between 15 and 16, Germany the 
difference between 16 and 20. But let us now suppose that 
England has also another commodity, say iron, which is in 
demand in Germany, and that the quantity of iron which is 
of equal value in England with 10 yards of clotli, (let us call 
this quantity a hundred weight) will, if produced in Ger- 
many, cost as much labour as 18 yards of linen, so that if 
offered by England for 17, it will undersell the German 
producer. In these circumstances, linen will not be forced up 
to the rate of 1 6 yards for 1 0 of cloth, but will stop, suppose 
at 17 ; for although, at that rate of interchange, Germany 
will not take enough cloth to pay for all the linen re(juired by 
England, she will take iron for the remainder, and it is the 
same thing to England whether she gives a hundred weight 
of iron or 10 yards of cloth, both being made at the same 
cost. If we now superadd coals or cottons on the side of 
England, and wine, or corn, or timber, on the side of 
Germany, it will make no difference in the principle. The 
exports of each country must exactly pay for the imports ; 
meaning now the aggregate exports and imports, not those of 
particular commodities taken singly. The produce of fifty 
days English labour, whether in cloth, coals, iron, or any other 
exports, will exchange for the produce of forty, or *fifty, or 
sixty days German labour, in linen, wine, corn, or timber, 
according to the international demand. There is some 
proportion at which the demand of the two countries for each 
other s products will exactly correspond ; so that the things 
supplied by England to Germany will be completely paid for, 
and no more, by those supplied by Germany to England. 
This accordingly will be the ratio in which the produce of 
English and the produce of German labour will exchange for 
one another. 
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If, therefore, it be asbcd what country draws to itself the 
greatest share of the advantage of any trade it carries on, the 
answer is, the country for whose productions there is in other 
countries the greatest demand, and a demand the most sus- 
ceptible of increase from additional cheapness. In so far- as 
, the productions of any country possess this property, the 
country obtains all foreign commodities at less cost. It gets 
its imports cheaper, the greater the intensity of the demand in 
foreign countries for its exports. It also gets its imports 
cheaper, the less the extent and intensity of its own demand 
for them. The market is cheapest to those whose demand is 
small. A country which desires few foreign productions, and 
only a limited quantity of them, while its own commodities 
are in great request in foreign countries, will obtain its limited 
imports at extrenlely small cost, that is, in exchange for the 
produci^ of a very small quantity of its labour and capital. 

Lastly, having introduced more than the original two 
commodities into the hypothesis, let us also introduce more 
than the origiiihl two countries. After the demand of Eng- 
land for the linen of Germany has raised the rate of inter- 
change to 10 yards of cloth for 16 of linen, suppose a trade 
opened between England and some other country which also 
exports linen. And let us suppose that if England had no 
trade but with this third country, the play of international 
demand would enable her to obtain from it, for 10 yards of 
cloth or its equivalent, 17 yards of linen. She evidently 
would hot go on buying linen from Germany at the former 
rate : Germany would be undersold, and must consent to 
give 17 yards, like the other country. In this case, the cir- 
cumstances of production and of demand in the third country 
are supposed to be in themselves more advantageous to Eng- 
land than the circumstances of Germany; but this supposition 
is not necessary: we might suppose that if the trade with 
Germany did not exist, England would be obliged to give to 
the other country the same advantageous terms which she 
gives to Germany ; 10 yards of cloth for 16, or even less than 
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16, of linen. Even so, the opening of the third countr;y 
makes a great difference in favour of England. There is now 
a double market for English exports, while the demand of 
England for linen is only what it was before. This necessarily 
obtains for England more advantageous terms of interchange. 
The two countries, requiring much more of her produce than 
was required by either alone, must, in order to obtain it, force 
an increased demand for their exports, by offering them at a 
lower value. 

It deserves notice, that this effect in favour of England 
from the opening of another market for her exports, will 
equally be produced even though the country from which the 
demand comes should have nothing to sell which England is 
willing to take. Suppose that the third country, though 
requiring cloth or iron from England, produces no linen, nor 
any other article which is in demand there. She however 
produces exportable articles, or she would have no means of 
paying for imports: her exports, though not suitable to the 
English consumer, can find a market somewhere. As we are 
only supposing three countries, we must assume her to find 
this market in Germany, and to pay for what she imports 
from England by orders on her German customers. Ger- 
many, therefore, besides having to pay for her own imports, 
now owes a debt to England on account of the third country, 
and the means for both purposes must be derived from her 
exportable produce. Sho must therefore tender that produce 
to England on terms sufficiently favourable to force a demand 
equivalent to this double debt. Everything will take place 
precisely as if the third country had bought German produce 
with her own goods, and offered that produce to England in 
exchange for hers. There is an increased demand for 
English goods, for which German goods have to furnish the 
payment ; and this can only be done by forcing an increased 
demand for them in England, that is, by lowering their value. 
Thus an increase of demand for a country's exports in any 
foreign country, enables her to obtain more cheaply even 
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those imports which she procures from other quarters. And 
conversely, an increase of her own demand for any foreign 
commodity compels her, coderis paribun, to pay dearer for all 
foreign commodities. • 

The law which we have now illustrated, may be appro- 
priately named, the Equation of International Demand. 
It may be concisely stated as follows. The produce of a 
country exchanges for the produce of other countries, at such 
values as are required in order that the whole of her exports 
may exactly pay for the whole of her imports. This law of 
International Values is but an extension of the more general 
law of Value, which we called the E(}uation of Supply and 
Demand.^ We have seen that the value of a commodity 
always so adjusts itself as to bring the demand to the exact 
level of the supply. But all trade, either between nations or 
individuals, is an interchange of commodities, in which the 
things that they respectively have to sell, constitute also 
their means of purchase: the supply brought by the one 
constitutes his®demand for what is brought by the other. So 
that supply and demand are but another expression for reci- 
procal demand : and to say that value will adjust itself so as 
to equalize demand with supply, is in fact to say that it will 
adjust itself so as to equalize the demand on one side with the 
demand on the other. 

§ 5. To trace the consequences of this law of Inter- 
national Values through their wide ramifications, would 
occupy more space than can be here devoted to such a pur- 
pose. But there is one of its applications which I will notice, 
as being in itself not unimportant, as bearing on the question 
which will occupy us in the next chapter, and especially as 
conducing to the more full and clear understanding of the 
law itself. 

We have seen that the value at which a country purchases 
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a foreign commodity, does not conform to the cost of pro- 
duction in the country from which the commodity comes. 
Suppose now a change in that cost of production ; an im- 
provement, for example, in the process of manufacture. Will 
the benclit of the improvement be fully participated in by 
other countries?* Will the commodity be sold as much 
cheaper to foreigners, as it is produced cheaper at home ? 
This question, and the considerations which must be entered 
into in order to resolve it, are well adapted to try the worth 
of the theory. 

Lot us first suppose, that the improvement is of a nature 
to create a new branch of export : to make foreigners resort 
to the country for a commodity which they had previously 
produced at homo. On this supposition, the foreign demand 
for the productions of the country is increased ; which neces- 
sarily alters the international values to its advantage, and to 
the disadvantage of foreign countries, who, therefore, though 
they participate in the benefit of the now product, must 
purchase that benefit by paying for all the other productions 
of the country at a dearer rate than before. How much 
dearer, will depend on the degree necessary for re-establishing, 
under these new conditions, the Equation of International 
Demand. These consequences follow in a very obvious 
manner from the law of international values, and I shall 
not occupy space in illustrating them, but shall pass to 
the more frequent case, of an improvement which does 
not create a new article of export, but lowers the cost 
of production of something which the country already ex- 
ported. 

It being advantageous, in discussions of this complicated 
nature, to employ definite numerical amounts, wc shall 
return to our original example. Ten yards of cloth, if pro- 
duced in Germany, would require the same amount of labour 
and capital as twenty yards of linen ; but, by the play of in- 
ternational demand, they can be obtained from England for 
seventeen. Suppose now, that by a mechanical improvement 
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made in Germany, and not capable of being transferred to 
England, the same quantity of labour and capital which pro- 
duced twenty yards of linen, is enabled to produce thirty. 
Linen falls one-third in value in the German market, as 
compared with other commodities produced in Germany. 
Will it*also fall one-third as compared with English cloth, 
thus giving to England, in common with Germany, the full 
benefit of the improvement ? Or (ought we not rather to say), 
since the cost to England of obtaining linen was not regulated 
by the cost to Germany of producing it, and since England, 
accordingly, did not got the entire benefit even of the twenty 
yards which Germany could have given for ten yards of cloth, 
but only obtained seventeen — ^why should she now obtain 
more, merely because this theoretical limit is removed ten 
degrees further off? 

It is evident that in the outset, the improvement will 
lower the value of linen in Germany, in relation to all other 
commodities in the German market, including, among the 
rest, even thc^ imported commodity, cloth. If 10 yards of 
cloth previously exchanged for 17 yards of linen, they will 
now exchange for half as much more, or 25^ yards. But 
whether they will continue to do so, will depend on the 
effect which this increased cheapness of linen produces 
on the international demand. The demand for linen in 
England could scarcely fail to be increased. But it might 
be increased either in proportion to the cheapness, or in 
a greater proportion than the cheapness, or in a less pro- 
portion. 

If the demand was increased in the same proportion with 
the cheapness, England would take as many times 25 ^ yards 
of linen, as the number of times 1 7 yards which she took 
previously. She would expend in linen exactly as much of 
cloth, or of the equivalents of cloth, as much in short of the 
collective income of her people, as she did before. Germany 
on her part, would probably require, at that rate of inter- 
change, the same quantity of cloth as before, because it would 
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in reality cost her exactly as much ;• 25 J yards of linen being 
now of the same value in her market, as 17 yards were 
before. In this case, therefore, 10 yards of cloth for 25^ of 
linen is the rate of interchange which under these new con- 
ditions would restore the equation of international demand ; 
and England \Vould obtain linen 6ne-third cheaper than 
before, being the same advantage as was obtained by Ger- 
many. 

It might happen, however, that this great cheapening of 
linen would increase the demand for it in England in a greater 
ratio than the increase of cheapness ; and that if she before 
wanted 1000 times 17 yards, she would now require more 
than 1000 times 25^ yards to satisfy her demand. If so, the 
equation of international demand cannot establish itself at 
that rate of interchange; to pay for the linen England must 
oflFer cloth on more advantageous terms: say, for example, 
10 yards for 21 of linen; so that England will not have the 
full benefit of the improvement in the production of linen, 
while Germany, in addition to that benefit, ^Vill also pay less 
for cloth. Eut again, it is possible that England might not 
desire to increase her consumption of linen in even so great 
a proportion as that of the increased cheapness ; she might 
not desire so great a quantity as 1000 times 25^- yards: and 
in that case Germany must force a demand, by offering more 
than 25 ^ yards of linen for 10 of cloth ; linen will be cheap- 
ened in England in a still greater degree than in Germany ; 
while Germany will obtain cloth on more unfavourable terms, 
and a»t a higher exchange value than before. 

After what has already been said, it is not necessary to 
particularize the manner in which these results might be 
modified by introducing into the hypothesis other countries 
and other commodities. There is a further circumstance by 
which they may also be modified. In the case supposed, the 
consumers of Germany have had a part of their incomes set 
at liberty by the increased cheapness of linen, which they 
may indeed expend in increasing their consumption of that 
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article, but which they may, likewise, expend in other arti- 
cles, and among* others, in cloth or other imported com- 
modities. This would be an additional element in the inter- 
national demand, and would modify more or less the terms of 
intercliancje. 

Of the three possible varieties in the influence of cheap- 
ness on demand, wliich is the more probable — that the demand 
would bo increased more than the cheapness, as much as the 
cheapness, or less than the cheapness ? This depends on the 
nature of the particular commodity, and on the tastes of pur- 
chasers. When the commodity is one in general request, and 
the fall of its price brings it witliin the reach of a much larger 
class of incomes than before, the demand is often increased 
in a greater ratio than the fall of price, and a larger sum of 
money is on the whole expended in the article. Such was 
the case with coffee, when its price was lowered by successive 
reductions of taxation ; and such would probably be the case 
with sugar, wine, and a large class of commodities which, 
though not necessaries, are laigely consumed, and in which 
many consumers indulge when the articles are cheap and 
economize when they are dear. But it mor^ frequently 
happens that when a commodity falls in price, less money is 
spent in it than before : a greater quantity is consumed, but 
not so great a value. The consumer who saves money by 
the cheapness of the article, will be likely to expend part of 
the saving in increasing his consumption of other things : and 
unless the low price attracts a large class of new purchasers 
who were either not consumers of the article at all, or only in 
small quantity and occasionally, a less aggregate sum wdll be 
expended on it. Speaking generally, therefore, the third of 
our three cases is the most probable : and an improvement in 
an exportable article is likely to be as beneficial (if not more 
beneficial) to foreign countries, as to the country where the 
article is produced. 

§ 6. Thus far had the theory of international values been 
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carried in the first and second editions of this work. But in- 
telligent criticisms, and subsequent further investigation, have 
shown that the doctrine stated in the preceding pages, though 
correct as far as it goes, is not yet the complete theory of the 
subject matter. 

It has been shown that the exports and imports Ibetween 
the two countries (or, if we suppose more than two, between 
each country and the world,) must in the aggregate pay for 
each other, and must therefore be exchanged for one another 
at such values as will be compatible with the equation of inter- 
national demand. That this, however, does not furnish the 
complete law of the phenomenon, appears from the following 
consideration : that several different rates of international 
value may all equally fulfil the conditions of this law. 

The supposition was, that England could produce 10 yards 
of cloth with the same labour as 15 of linen, and Germany 
with the same labour as 20 of linen ; that a trade was opened 
between the two countries ; that England thenceforth confined 
her production to cloth, and Germany to lineA' ; and, that if 
10 yards of cloth should thenceforth exchange for 17 of linen, 
England and Germany would exactly supply each other’s de- 
mand : that, for instance, if England wanted at that price 
17,000 yards of linen, Germany would want exactly the 1 0,000 
yards of cloth, which, at that price, England would be required 
to give for the linen. Under these suppositions it- appeared, 
that 10 cloth for 17 linen, would be, in point of fact, the inter- 
national values. 

But it is quite possible that some other rate, such as 1 0 
cloth for 18 linen, might also fulfil the conditions of the 
equation of interniitional demand. Suppose that at this last 
rate, England would want more linen than at the rate of 10 
for 17, but not in the ratio of the cheapness ; that she would 
not want the 18,000 which she could now buy wuth 10,000 
yards of cloth, but would be content with 17,500, for which 
she would pay (at the new rate of 10 for 18) 9722 yards of 
cloth. Germany, again, having to pay dearer for cloth than 
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when it could be bought at 10 for 17, would probably reduce 
her coiisiiraptiori to an amount below 10,000 yards, perhaps to 
the very same number, 9722. Under these conditions the 
Equation of International Demand would still exist. Thus, 
the rate of 10 for 17, and that of 10 for 18, would equally 
satisfy tTic Equation of Demand : and many other rates of 
interchange might satisfy it in like manner. It is conceivable 
that the conditions might be equally satisfied by every nume- 
rical rate which could be supposed. There is still therefore a 
portion of indeterminateness in the rate at which the inter- 
national values would adjust themselves; showing that the 
whole of the influencing circumstances cannot yet have been 
taken into the account. ^ 

§ 7. It will be found that to supply this deficiency, we 
must take into consideration not only, as we have already done, 
the quantities demaiided in each country, of the imported com- 
modities ; but also the extent of the means of supplying that 
demand, which®are set at liberty in each country by the change 
in the direction of its industry. 

To illustrate this point it will be necessary to choose 
more convenient numbers than those which we have hitherto 
employed. Let it be supposed that in England 100 yards 
of cloth, previously to the trade, exchanged for 100 of linen, 
but that in Germany 100 of cloth exchanged for 200 of 
linen. When the trarle was opened, England wwld supply 
cloth to Germany, Germany linen to England, at an ex- 
change value which would depend partly on the element 
already discussed, viz. the comparative degree in which, in 
the two countries, increased cheapness operates in increas- 
ing the demand ; and partly on some other element not yet 
taken into account. In order to isolate this unknown 
element, it will be necessary to make some definite and 
invariable supposition in regard to the known element. Let 
us therefore assume, that the influence of cheapness on 
demand conforms to som^ simple law, common to both 
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countries and to both commodities. lAs the simplest and most 
convenient, let us suppose that in both countries any given 
increase of cheapness produces an exactly proportional increase 
of consumption : or, in other words, that the value expended 
in the commodity, the cost incurred for the sake of obtaining 
it, is always the same, whether that cost affords a greater or a 
smaller quantity of the commodity. 

Let us now suppose that England, previously to the 
trade, required a million of yards of linen, which were worth, 
at the English cost of production, a million yards of cloth. 
By turning all the labour and capital with which that linen 
was produced, to the production of cloth, she would produce 
for exportation a million yards of cloth. Suppose that this 
is the exact quantity which Germany is accustomed to con- 
sume. England can dispose of all this cloth in Germany at 
the German price ; she must consent indeed to take a little 
less until she has driven the German producer from the. 
market, but as soon as this is effected, she can soil her 
million of cloth for two millions of linen ; beiilg the quantity 
that the German clothiers are enabled to make, by trans- 
ferring their whole labour and capital from cloth to linen. 
Tlius England would gain the whole benefit of the trade, 
and Germany nothing. This w'ould be perfectly consistent 
with the equation of international demand : since England 
(according to the hypothesis in the preceding paragraph) 
now requires two millions of linen (being able to get them 
at the same cost at which she previously obtained only one), 
while the prices in Germany not being altered, Germany 
requires as before exactly a million of cloth, and can obtain 
it by employing the labour and capital set at liberty from the 
production of cloth, in producing the two millions of linen 
required by England. 

Thus far we have supposed that the additional cloth 
which England could make, by transferring to cloth the 
whole of the capital previously employed in making linen, 
was exactly sufficient to supply the whole of Germany’s 
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existing demand. But suppose next that it is more^ than 
sufficient. Suppose that while England could make with 
lier liberated capital a million yards of cloth for exporta- 
tion, the cloth which Germany had heretofore required was 
8( H ), 000 yards only, c(|ui valent at the German cost of pro- 
duction \o 1,(100,000 yards of linen. England therefore, 
could not dispose of a whole million of cloth in Germany at 
the German prices. Yet she w'ants, whether cheap or dear 
(by our supposition), as much linen as ’can be bought for a 
million of cloth : and since this can only be obtained from 
Germany, or by the more expensive process of production at 
hom(i, the holders of the million of cloth will be forced by 
each other s competition to offer it to Germany on any terms 
(short of the English cost of production) which will induce 
Germany to take the whole. What terms these would be, 
the supposition we have made enables us exactly to define. 
The 800,000 yards of cloth which Germany consumed, cost 
her the equivalent of 1,600,000 linen, and that invariable 
cost is what sh^ is willing to expend in cloth, whether the 
quantity it obtains for her be more or less. England there- 
fore, to induce Germany to take a million of cloth^must offer 
it for 1,600,000 of lineii. The international values will thus 
be 100 cloth for 160 linen, intermediate between the ratio of 
the costs of production in England and that of the costs of 
product ion in Germany: and the two countries will divide 
the benefit of the trade, England gaining in the aggregate 
600,000 yards of linen, and Germany being richer by 200,000 
additional yards of cloth. 

Let us now stretch the last supposition still farther, and 
suppose that the cloth previously consumed by Germany 
was not only less than the million yards which England is 
enabled to furnish by discontinuing her production of linen, 
but less in the full proportion of England's advantage in the 
production, that is, that Germany only required half a mil- 
lion. In this case, by ceasing altogether to produce cloth, 
Germany can add a million, but a million only, to her pro- 
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duction of linen, and this million being the equivalent of what 
the half million previously cost her, is all that she can be 
induced by any degree of cheapness to expend in cloth. 
England will be forced by her own competition to give a w^hole 
million of cloth for this million of linen, just as she was forced 
in the preceding case to ^ve it for 1,600,000. But England 
could have produced at the same cost a million yards of linen 
for herself. England therefore derives, in this case, no advan- 
tage from the international trade. Germany gains the whole ; 
obtaining a million of cloth instead of half a million, at what 
the half million previously cost her. Germany, in short, is, 
in this third case, exactly in the same situation as England 
was in the first case ; which may easily bo verified by reversing 
the figures. 

As the general result of the three cases, it may be laid 
down as a theorem, that under the . supposition we liave made 
of a demand exactly in proportion to the cheapness, the law 
of international value will be as follows ; — 

The whole of the cloth which England can* make with the 
capital previously devoted to linen, will exchange for the whole 
of the linen wliich Germany can make with the capital pre^ 
viously devoted to cloth. 

Or, still more generally, 

The whole of the commodities which the two countries 
can respectively make for exportation, with the labour and 
capital thrown out of employment by importation, will ex- 
change against one another. 

This law, and the three different possibilities arising from 
it in respect to the division of the advantage, may be con- 
veniently generalized by means of algebraical symbols, as 
follows : — 

Let the quantity of cloth which England can make with 
the labour and capital withdrawn from the production of 
linen, be = n. 

Let the cloth previously required by Germany (at the 
German cost of production) be = m. 
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Then n of cloth will always exchange for exactly 2m of linen. 
Consequently if n = m, the whole advantage will be on the 
side of England. 

If the whole advantage will be on the side of 

Germany. 

If be greater than m, but less than 2m, the two coun- 
tries will share the advantage ; England getting of linen 
where she before got only n ; Germany getting n of cloth 
where she before got only m. 

It is almost superfluous to observe that the figure 2 stands 
wliere it does, only because it is the figure which expresses 
the advantage of Germany over Engiantl in linen as esti- 
mated in cloth, and (what is the same thing) of England 
over Germany in cloth as estimated in linen. If we had 
supposed that in Germany, before the trade, 100 of cloth 
exchanged for 1000 instead of 200 of linen, then n (after 
the trade commenced ) would have exchanged for 1 Om instead 
of tm. If instead of 1000 or 200 we had supposed only 

150, n would iTave exchanged for only If (in fine) the 

cost value of cloth (as estimated in linen) in Germany, ex- 
ceeds the cost value similarly estimated in England, in the 
ratio of y) to then will after the opening of the trade, 

exchange for ^^m.* 


* It may be asked, why we have supposed the laimber ii to have as its 
extreme limits, m and (or ? why may not n be less than v/t, or greater 
than and if ho, what will l>e the result? 

This wc shall now examine, and wlien we do so it will appear that n is 
always, jiractically speaking, confined within these limits. 

Suppose for example that n is less tlian m. ; or, reverting to our former 
figures, that t!ie million yards of cloth, which England can make, will not satisfy 
the whole of Germany’s pre-existing demand ; that demand being (let us sup- 
pose) for 1,200,000 yards. It would then, at first sight, appear that England 
would supply Germany with cloth up to the extent of a million ; that Germany 
w'ould continue to supply herself with the remaining 200,000 by home produc- 
tion : that this portion of the supply would regulate the price of the whole ; 
that England therefore would be able permanently to sell her million of cloth at 
VOL. II.. • L * 
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§ 8. We have now arrived at what seems a law of Inter- 
national Values, of great simplicity and generality. But we 
have done so by setting out from a purely arbitrary hypo- 
thesis respecting the relation between demand and cheapness. 
Wc have assuined their relation to be fixed, though it is 
essentially variable. We have supposed that every increase 
of cheapness produces an exactly proportional extension of 
demand ; in other words, that the same invariable value is 
laid out in a commodity whether it be cheap or dear ; and 
the law which we have investigated holds good only on this 
hypothesis, or some other practically equivalent to it. Let 
us now, therefore, combine the two variable elements of the 
question, the variations of each of which wo have considered 
separately. Let us suppose the relation between demand 
and cheapness to vary, and to become such as would prevent 
the rule of interchange laid down in the last theorem from 
satisfying the conditions of the Equation of International 
Demand. Let it be supposed, for instance, that the demand 
of England for linen is exactly proportional to the cheapness, 


the Gerniiifj c<'st of j)ro<luotion (viz. for two millioiiB of linen) find would gain 
the whole .'ulvaiitfige of the trade, Oorinany being no better oif than before, 
Tliat such, however, would not be the ]»ractic:il result, will soon ho evident. 
The residuary demand of Germany for 200,000 yards of cloth furnishes a re- 
source to England for jmrjioaes of foreign trade of which it is still her interest 
to avail lierself; and though she has no more labour and capital which she can 
withdraw from linen for the production of this extra quantity of cloth, there 
must be seme other commodities in which Germany has a relative advantage 
over her (though perhaps not so great as in linen) : these she will now import, 
instead of pi oducing, and the labour and capital formerly employed in pro- 
ducing them will be transferred to cloth, until the required amount is made uj). 
If this transfer just makes up the 200,000 and no more, this augmented n will 
now bo equal to m; England will sell the whole 1,200,000 at the German values ; 
and will still gain the whole advantage of the trade. But if the transfer makes 
up more than the 200,000, England will have more cloth than 1,200,000 yards 
to offer ; n will become greater than »/, and England must part with enough of 
the advantage to induce Germany to take the surplus. Thus the case which 
seemed at first siglit to be beyond the limits, is transformed practically into a 
case either coinciding with one of the limits or between them. And so with 
every other case which can be supposed. 
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but that of Germany for cloth, not proportional. To -revert 
to the st3Cond of our three cases, the case in which England 
by discontinuing the production of linen could produce for 
exportation a million yards of cloth, and Germany by ceasing 
to produce cloth could produce an additional 1,600,000 
yards of linen. If the one of these quantities exactly ex- 
changed for the other, the demand of England would on our 
present supposition be exactly satisfied, for she requires all 
the linen which can be got for a million yards of cloth : but 
Germany perhaps, though she required 800,000 cloth at 
a cost equivalent to 1,000,000 linen, yet when she can get 
a million of cloth at the same cost, may not require tire 
whole million ; or may require more than a million. First, 
let her not require so much ; but only as much as she can 
now buy for 1,500,000 linen. England will still offer a 
million for those 1,500,000; but even this may not induce 
Germany to take so much as a million ; and if England con- 
tinues to expend exactly the same aggregate cost on linen 
whatever bo the price, slie will have to submit to take for her 
million of cloth any quantity of linen (not less than a million) 
which may be requisite to induce Germany to talfe a million 
of cloth. Suppose this to be 1,400,000 yards. England 
has now reaped from the trade a gain not of 600,000 but 
only of 400,000 yards ; wliilo Germany, besides having ob- 
tained an extra 200,000 yards of cloth, has obtained it with 
only seven-eighths of the labour and capital whicli she pre- 
• viously expended in supplying herself with cloth, and may 
expend the remainder in increasing her own consumption of 
linen, or of any other commodity. 

Suppose on the contrary that Germany, at the rate of a 
million cloth for 1,600,000 linen, requires more than a 
million yards of cloth. England having only a million which 
she can give without trenching upon the quantity she pre- 
viously reserved for herself, Germany must bid for the extra 
cloth at a higher rate than 160 for 100, until she reaches a 
rate (say 170 for 100) which will either bring down her own 
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demand for cloth to the limit of a million, or else tempt 
England to part with some of the cloth she previously con- 
sumed at home. 

Let us next suppose that the proportionality of demand 
to cheapness, instead of holding good in one countr^v but not 
in the other, does not hold good in either country, and that 
the deviation is of the same kind in both ; that, for instance, 
neither of the two increases its demand in a degree equiva- 
lent to the increase of cheapness. On this supposition, at the 
rate of one million cloth for 1,600,000 linen, England will 
not want so much as 1,600,000 linen, nor Germany so much 
as a million cloth : and if they fall short of that amount in 
exactly the same degree ; if England only wants linen to the 
amount of nine-tenths of 1,600,000 (1,440,000), and Ger- 
many only nine hundred thousand of cloth, the interchange 
will continue to take place at the same rate. And so if 
England wants a tenth more than 1,600,000, and Germany a 
tenth more than a million. Tliis coincidence (which, it is 
to be observed, supposes demand to extend cheapness in a 
corresponding, but not in an equal degree*) evidently could 
not exist unless by more accident: and in any other case, 
the equation of international demand would require a different 
adjustment of international values. 

The only general law, then, which can be laid down,, is 
this. The values at which a country exchanges its produce 
with foreign countries depend on two things : first, on the 
amount and extensibility of their demand for its commodities,’ 
compared with its demand for theirs ; and secondly, on the 
capital which it has to spare, from the production of domestic 
commodities for its own consumption. The more the foreign 
demand ’for its commodities exceeds its demand for foreign 


* Thf iucrease of demand from 800,000 to 900,000, and that from a million 
to 1,440,000, are neither equal in theniselveB, nor bear an equal proportion to 
the increase of cheapness. Germany’s demand for cloth has increased one- 
eighth, while the cheapness is increased one-fourth. England’s demand for 
linen is increased 44 per cent, while the cheapness is increased GO per cent. 
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commodities, and the less -capital it can spare to produce for 
foreign markets, compared with what foreigners spare to pro- 
duce for its markets, the more favourable to it will be the terms 
of interchange ; that is, the more it will obtain of foreign 
commodities in return for a given quantity of its own. 

But these two influencing circumstances are in reality 
reducible to one : for the capital which a country has to 
spare from the production of domestic commodities for its 
own use, is in proportion to its own demand for foreign com- 
modities ; whatever proportion of its collective income it ex- 
pends in purchases from abroad, that same proportion of its 
capital is left without a home market for its productions. 
The new element, therefore, which for the sake of scientific 
correctness we have introduced into the theory of interna- 
tional values, does not seem to make any very material 
difference in the practical result. It still appears, that the 
countries which carry on their foreign trade on the most 
advantageous terms, are those whose commodities are most 
in demand by •foreign countries, and which have themselves 
the least demand for foreign commodities. From which, 
among other consequences, it follows, that the richest coun- 
tries, cccteris parihufi, gain the least by a given amount 
of foreign commerce : since, having a greater demand for 
commodities generally, they are likely to have a greater 
demand for foreign commodities, and thus modify the terms 
of interchange to their own disadvantage. Their aggregate 
gains by foreign trade, doubtless, are generally greater than 
those of poorer countries, since they carry on a greater amount 
of such trade, and gain the benefit of cheapness on a larger 
consumption : but their gain is less on each individual article 
consumed. 

§ 9. We now pass to another essential part of the theory 
of the subject. There are two senses in which a country 
obtains commodities cheaper by foreign trade ; in the sense 
of Value, and in the sense of Cost. It gets them cheaper in 
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the first sense, by their falling in* value relatively to other 
things : the same quantity of thorn exchanging, in the coun- 
try, for a smaller quantity than before of the other produce 
of the country. To revert to our original figures ; in England, 
all consumers of linen obtained, after the trade was^ opened, 
17 or some greater number of yards for the same quantity 
of all other things for which they before obtained only 15. 
The degree of cheapness, in this sense of the term, depends 
on the laws of International Demand, so copiously illustrated 
in the preceding sections. Butin the other sense, that of 
Cost, a country gets a commodity cheaper, when it obtains a 
greater quantity of the commodity with the same expenditure 
of labour and capital. In this sense of the term, chcapiK^ss 
in a great measure depends upon a cause of a different nature : 
a country gets its imports cheaper, in proportion to the general 
productiveness of its domestic industry ; to tlie general effi- 
ciency of its labour. The labour of one country may be, as 
a whole, much more efficient than that of another: all or 
most of the commodities capable of being produced in both, 
may be produced in one at less absolute cost tluin in the 
other ; which, as we have seen, will not necessarily prevent 
the two countries from exchanging commodities. The things 
which the more favoured country will import from others, 
are of course those in which it is least superior ; but by im- 
porting them it acquires, even in those commodities, the same 
advantage which it possesses in the articles it gives in ex- 
change for them. Thus the countries which obtain their 
own productions at least cost, also get their imports at least 
cost 

This will be made still more obvious if we suppose two 
competing countries. England sends cloth to Germany, and 
gives 1 0 yards of it for 1 7 yards of linen, or for something 
else which in Germany is the equivalent of those 17 yards. 
Another country, as for example France, does the same. The 
one giving ] 0 yards of cloth for a certain quantity of German 
commodities, so must the other: if, therefore, in England, 
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these 1 0 yards are produged by only half as much labour as 
that by which they are produced in France, the linen of other 
commodities of Germany will cost to England only half the 
amount of labour which they will cost to France. England 
would thus obtain lier imports at less cost than France, in the 
ratio of *the greater efficiency of her labour in the production 
of cloth : which might be taken, in the case supposed, as an 
approximate estimate of the efficiency of her labour gene- 
rally ; since France, as well as England, by selecting cloth as 
her article of export, would have shown that with her also it 
was the commodity in which labour was relatively the most 
efficient. It follows, therefore, that every country gets its 
iniports at less cost, in proportion to the general efficiency of 
its labour. 

Tliis proposition was first clearly seen and expounded by 
Mr. Senior,* but only as applicable to the importation of the 
precious metals. I think it important to point out that the 
proposition holds equally true of all other imported commo- 
dities ; and further, that it is only a portion of the truth. 
For, in the case supposed, the cost to England of the linen 
which she pays for with ten yards of cloth, docs not depend 
solely upon the cost to herself of ten yards oY cloth, but 
partly also upon bow many yards of linen she obtains in ex- 
change for them. What her imports cost to her is a function 
of two variables ; the quantity of her own commodities wliicb 
she gives for them, and the cost of those commodities. Of 
these, the last alone depends on the efficiency of her labour : 
the first depends on the law of international values; that is, 
on the intensity and extensibility of the foreign demand for 
her commodities, compared with lier demand for foreign 
commodities. 

In the case just now supposed, of a competition between 
England and France, the state of international values affected 
both competitors alike, since they were supposed to trade 
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with the same country, and to export and import the same 
commodities. The difference, therefore, in what their imports 
cost them, depended solely on the other cause, the unequal 
efficiency of their labour. They gave the same quantities ; 
the difference could only be in the cost of production. But 
if England traded to Germany with cloth, and France with 
iron, the comparative demand in Germany for those two 
commodities would bear a share in determining the com- 
parative cost, in labour and capital, with which England 
and France would obtain German products. If iron were 
more in demand in Germany than cloth, France would re- 
cover, through that channel, part of her disadvantage ; if less, 
her disadvantage would be increased. The efficiency, therefore, 
of a country’s labour, is not the only tiling which determines 
even the c(^d at which that country obtains imported com- 
modities — while it has no share whatever in determining 
either their exchange value, or, as we shall presently see, 
their price. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


OF MONEY, CONSIDERED AS AN IMPORTED COMMODITY. 

§ 1 . Tub degree of progress whicli we have now made 
in the theory of Foreign Trade, puts it in our power to supply 
wliat was previously deficient in our view of the tlicory of 
Money; and this, when completed, will in its turn enable us 
to conclude the subject of Foreign Trade. 

Money, or the material of which it is composed, is, in 
Great Britain, and in most other countries, a foreign com- 
modity. Its value and distribution must therefore be regu- 
lated, not by the law of value which obtains in adjacent 
places, but by that which is applicable to imported commo- 
dities — the liivf of International ValuCvS. 

In the discussion into which we are now about to enter, I 
shall use the terms Money and the Precious Metals indiscri- 
minately. This may be done without^ leading to any error ; 
it having been shown that the value of money, when it con- 
sists of the precious metals, or of a paper currency convertible 
into them on demand, is entirely governed by the value of the 
metals themselves : from which it never permanently differs, 
except by the expense of coinage when this is paid by the 
individual and not by the state. 

Money is brought into a country in two different ways. 
It is imported (chiefly in the form of bullion) like any other 
merchandize, as being an advantageous article of commerce. 
It is also imported in its other character of a medium of 
exchange, to pay some debt due to the country, either for 
goods exported or on any other account. There are other 
ways in which it may be introduced casually ; these are the 
two in which it is received in the ordinary course of business, 
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and which determine its value. The existence of these two 
distinct modes in which money flows into a country, while 
other commodities are habitually introduced only in the first 
of these modes, occasions somewhat more of complexity and 
obscurity than exists in the case of other commodities, and 
for this reason only is any special and minute exposition 
necessary. 

§ 2. In so far as the precious metals are imported in the 
ordinary way of commerce, their value must depend on the 
same causes, and conform to the same laws, as the value of 
any other foreign production. It is in this mode chiefly that 
gold and silver diffuse themselves from the mining countries 
into all other parts of the commercial world. They arc the 
staple commodities of those countrie s, or at least are among 
their great articles of regular export; and are shipped on 
speculation, in the same manner as other exportable commo- 
dities. The quantity, ' therefore, which a country (say Eng- 
land) will give of its own produce, for a certain quantity of 
bullion, will depend, if we suppose only two countries and 
two commodities, upon the demand in England for bullion, 
compared with the deiyand in the mining country (which we 
will call Brazil) for what England has to give. Tliey must 
exchange in such proportions as will leave no unsatisfied 
demand on either side, to alter values by its competition. 
The bullion required by England must exactly pay for the 
cottons or other English commodities required by Brazil. If, 
however, we substitute for this simplicity the degree of com- 
plication which really exists, the equation of international 
demand must be established not between the bullion wanted 
in England and the cottons or broadcloth wanted in Brazil, 
but between the whole of the imports of England and the 
whole of her exports. The demand in foreign countries for 
English products, must be brought into equilibrium with the 
demand in England for the products of foreign countries ; and 
all foreign commodities, bulhou among the rest, must be 
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exchanged against English products in such proportions, as 
will, by the effect they produce on the demand, establish this 
equilibrium. 

There is nothing in the peculiar nature or uses of the pre- 
cious metals, which should -make them an exception to the 
gcmcral principles of demand. So far as tlu'y arc wanted for 
purposes of luxury or the arts, the demand increases with the 
cheapness, in the same irregular way -as the demand for any 
other commodity. So far as they are required for money, the 
demand increases with the cheapness in a i)prfectly regular 
way, the quantity needed being always in inverse proportion 
to the value. This is the only real difference, in respect to 
demand, between money and other things ; arid for the pre- 
sent purpose it is a difference altogether immaterial. 

Moru'y, then, if imported solely as a merchandize, will, 
like other imported commodities, be of lowest value in the 
countries for whose exports there is the greatest foreign de- 
mand, and which have themselves the least demand for 
foreign commotlitics. To these two circumstances it is how- 
ever necessary to add two others, which produce their effect 
through cost of carriage. The cost of obtaining bullion is com- 
pounded of two elements ; the goods given tojmrchase it, and 
the expense of transport : of which last, the bullion countries 
will bear a part, (though an uncertain part,) in the adjustment 
of international values. The exjiense of transport is partly 
that of carrying the goods to the bullion countries, and partly 
that of bringing back the bullion : both these items are influ- 
enced by the distance from the mines; and the former is also 
much affected by the bulkiness of the goods. Countries whose 
exportable produce consists of the finer manufactures, obtain 
bullion, as well as all other foreign articks, ca^ierls purihiis^ 
at less expense than countries which export nothing but bulky 
raw produce. 

To be quite accurate, therefore, we must say — The coun- 
tries whose exportable productions are most in demand 
abroad, and contain greatest value in smallest bulk, which are 
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nearest to the mines, and which have least demand for foreign 
productions, are those in which money will be of lowest 
value, or in other words, in which prices will habitually range 
the highest If we are speaking not of the value of money, 
but of its cost, (that is, the quantity of the country’s labour 
which must be expended to obtain it,) we must add* to these 
four conditions of cheapness a fifth condition, namely, “ whose 
productive industry is the most efficient.” This last, however, 
does not at all affect the value of money, estimated in com- 
modities ; it affects the general abundance and facility with 
which all things, money and commodities together, can be 
obtained. 

Although, therefore, Mr. Senior is right in pointing out 
the great efficiency of English labour as the chief cause why 
the precious metals are obtained at less c(tst by England than 
by most other countries, I cannot admit that it at all accounts 
for their being of less value ; for their going less far in the 
purchase of commodities. This, in so far as it is a fact, and 
not an illusion, must be occasioned by the groat demand in 
foreign countries for the staple commodities of England, and 
the generally unbulky character of those commodities, com- 
pared with the corn, wine, timber, sugar, wool, hides, tallow', 
hemp, flax, tobacco, raw cotton, &c., which form the exports 
of other commercial countries. These two causes will ac- 
count for a somewhat higher range of general prices in Eng- 
land than elsewhere, notwithstanding the counteracting influ- 
ence of her own great demand for foreign commodities. I 
am, however, strongly of opinion that the high prices of com- 
modities, and low purchasing power of money in England, 
are more apparent than real. Food, indeed, is somewhat 
dearer ; and food composes so large a portion of the expen- 
diture when the income is small and the family large, that to 
such families England is a dear country. Services, also, of 
most descriptions, are dearer than in the other countries of 
Europe, from the less costly mode of living of the poorer 
classes on the Continent. But manufactured commodities 
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(except most of those in which good taste is required) are de- 
cidedly cheaper ; or would be so, if buyers w^ould be content 
with the same quality of material and of workmanship. What 
is called the dearness of living in England, is mainly an affair 
not of njecessity but of foolish custom ; it being thought impe- 
rative by all classes in England above the condition of a day- 
labourer, that the things they consume should either be of the 
same quality with those used by much richer people, or at least 
should be as nearly as possible undistmguishable from them in 
outward appearance. 

§ ‘1. From the preceding considerations, it appears that 
those are greatly in (Tror who contend that the value of 
money, in countries where it is an imported commodit}^ must 
bo entirely regulated by its value in the countries which pro- 
duce it ; and cannot be raised or lowered in any permanent 
manner unless some cliange has taken place in the cost of 
production at the mines. On the contrary, any circumstance 
which disturbs the equation of international demand with 
re.sj)i‘ct to a particular country, not only may, but must, 
affect the value of money in that country — its value at the 
mines remaining the same. The opening of a new branch 
of export trade from England ; an increase in the foreign 
demand for English products, either by the natural course 
of events or by the abrogation of duties ; a check to the 
demand in England for foreign commodities, by the laying on 
of import duties in England or of export duties elsewhere ; 
tlicse and all other events of similar tendency, would make 
the imports of England (bullion and other things taken toge- 
ther) no longer an equivalent for the exports ; and the coun- 
tries whicli take her exports would be obliged to offer their 
commodities, and bullion among the rest, on cheaper terms, 
in order to re-establish the equation of demand : and thus 
England would obtain money cheaper, and would acquire a 
generally higher range of prices. Incidents the reverse of 
these would produce effects the reverse — would reduce prices ; 
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or, in other words, raise the value of the precious metals. It 
must te observed, however, that money would be thus raised 
in value only with respect to home commodities : in relation 
to all imported articles it would remain as before, since their 
values would be affected in the same way and in the same 
degree with its own. A country which, from -any of the 
causes mentioned, gets money cheaper, obtains all its other 
imports cheaper likewise. 

Jt is by no means necessary that the increased demand 
for English commodities, which enables England to supply 
herself with bullion at a cheaper rate, should be a demand in 
the mining countries. England might export nothing what- 
ever to those countries, and yet might be the country which 
obtained bullion from them on the lowest terms, provided 
there were a sufficient intensity of demand in other foreign 
countries for English goods, which would be paid for circuit- 
ously, with gold and silver from the mining countries. The 
whole of its exports are what a country exchanges against the 
whole of its imports, and not its exports and Imports to and 
from any one country ; and the general foreign demand for 
its productions will determine what equivalent it must give 
for imported goods, in order to establish an equilibrium be- 
tween its sales and purchases generally ; without regard to 
the maintenance of a similar equilibrium between it and any 
country singly. 
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OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 

§ 1. We have thus far considered the precious metals as 
a commodity, imported like other commodities in the com- 
mon course of trade, and have examiru^d what are the cir- 
cumstances which would in that case determine their value. 
But those metals are also imported in another character, that 
which belongs to them as a medium of exchange ; not as an 
article of commerce, to be sold for money, but as themselves 
money, to pay a debt, or effect a transfer of property. It 
remains to consider whether the liability of gold and silver to 
be transported from country to country for such purposes, in 
any way modifies the conclusions we have already arrived at, 
or places thosGi metals under a different law of value from 
that to which, in common with all other imported commo- 
dities, they would be subject if international trade were an 
affair of direct barter. * 

Money is sent from one country to another for various 
purposes : such as the payment of tributes or subsidies ; 
remittances of revenue to or from dependencies, or of rents 
or other incomes to their absent owners ; emigration of capital, 
or transmission of it for foreign investment. The most usual 
purpose, however, is that of payment for goods. To show 
in what circumstances money actually passes from country to 
country for this or any of the other purposes mentioned, it 
is necessary briefly to state the nature of the mechanism by 
which international trade is carried on, when it takes place not 
by barter but through the medium of money. 

§ 2. In practice, the exports and imports of a country 
not only are not exchanged directly against each other, but 
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often do not oven pass through tjje same hands. Each is 
separiltely bought and paid for with money. We have seen, 
however, that, even in the same country, money does not 
actually pass from hand to hand each time that purchases are 
made with it, and still less does this happen between different 
countries. The habitual mode of paying and rccciT^ing pay- , 
rnont for commodities, between country and country, is by 
bills of exchange. 

A merchant in England, A, has exported English commo- 
dities, consigning them to his correspondent B in France. 
Another merchant in France, C, has exported French com- 
modities, suppose of e(|uivalcut value, to a merchant I) in 
England. It is evidently unnecessary .that B in France should 
send money to A in England, and that I) in England should 
send an equal sum of money to C in France. The one debt 
may be applied to the payment of the other, and the double 
cost and risk of carriage be thus saved. A draws a hill on 
B for the amount which B owes to liim : D, having an equal 
amount to pay in France, buys this bill from* A, and sends it 
to C, who, at the expiration of the number of days which the 
bill has to run, presents.it to^B for payment. Thus the debt 
duo from France to England, and the debt due from England 
to France, are both ])aid without sending an ounce of gold or 
silver from one country^ to tlic other. 

In this statement, however, it is supposed, that the sum 
of the debts due from France to England, and the sum of 
those due from England to France, are equal ; that each 
country has exactly the same number of ounces of gold or 
silver to pay and to receive. This implies, (if we exclude 
for the present any other international payments than those 
occurring in the course of commerce,) that the exports and 
imports exactly pay for one another, or in other words, that 
the equation of international demand is established. When 
such is the fact, the international transactions arc liquidated 
without the passage of any money from one country to the 
other. But if there is a greater sum due from England to 
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France, than is due from France to England, or vicz versa^ the 
debts cannot be simpl}?' written off against one another. After 
the one has been applied, as far as it will go, towards covering 
the other, the balance must be transmitted in the precious 
metals. Jn point of fact, the merchant who has the amount 
• to pay, will even then pay for it l>y a bill. When a person 
has a remittance to make to a foreign country, he does not 
himself search for some one who has 'tnoney to receive from 
that country, and ask him for a bill of ex(‘]innge. In this as 
in other branches of business, there is a class of middlemen 
or brokers, wdio bring buyers and sellers together, or stand 
between them, buying bills from those who have money to 
receive, and selling bills to those who have money to pay. 
Whim a customer conies to a broker for a bill on Paris or 
Amsterdam, the broker sells to him, perhaps the bill he may 
himself have bought that morning from a merchant, perhaps 
a bill on his own correspondent in the foreign city: and to 
enable his correspondent to pay, when due, all the bills he 
has granted, ho remits to him all those which he has bought 
and has not r<\sol(l. In this manner these brojeers take upon 
themselves the whole settlement of the pecuniary trans- 
actions between distant places, being remunerated by a 
small commission or percentage on the amount of each bill 
which they cither sell or buy. ISow, if the brokers find that 
they are asked for bills on the one part, to a greater amount 
than bills are offered to them on tlie other, they do not on 
this account refuse to give them ; but since, in that case, 
they have no means of enabling the correspondents on whom 
their bilks are drawn, to pay them when due, except by 
transmitting ])art of the amount in gold or silver, they 
require from those to whom they sell bills an additional 
price, sufficient to cover the freight and insurance of tlie gold 
and silver, with a profit sufficient to compensate them for 
their trouble and for the temporary occupation of a portion 
of their capital. This premium (as it is called) the buyers 
are willing to pay, because they must otherwise go to the 
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expense of n‘initting tlie precioufls metals themselves, and 
it is done cheaper by those who make doing it a part of 
their especial business. But though only some of those 
who have a debt to pay would have actually to remit money, 
all will be obliged, by each other's competition, to^ pay the 
premium ; and tlic brokers are for the same reason obliged 
to pay it to those whose bills they buy. The reverse of 
all this happens, if on the comparison of exports and im- 
ports, the country, instead of having a balance to pay, has 
a balance? to receive. The brokers find more bills offered to 
them, than are. sufificient to cover those which they are re- 
quir(‘d to grant. Bills on foreign countries consequently 
fall to a discount ; and the competition among the brokers, 
which is cxccicdingly active^, prevents them from retaining 
this diseoiuit as a profit for themselves, and obliges them to 
give the honefit of it to those who buy the bills for purposes 
of remittance. 

Let us suppo.se that all countries had the same currency, 
iis in the progress of political improvement they one day will 
have : and, .as th(? most familiar to the reader, though not t he 
best, let Uf^ suppose this currency to be the English. AVlien 
England had the saiiie number of pounds steiliiig to pay to 
Fr.’iiiet?, wliich France had to pay to Iht, one set of merchants 
in England would want bills, and another set would have bills 
to dispose of, for the very same ninubor of pounds sterling ; and 
eon.sequeiitly a hill on France for 100/. w'ould sell for exactly 
100/., or, ill the phraseology of inerclnints, the cxcliange would 
be at })ar. As France also, on this su]>position, would have an 
equal number of pounds stc'rling to pay and to receive, bills on 
England would bo at par in Frane,c, whenever bills on France 
were at par in England. 

If, however, England had a larger sum to pay to France 
than to receive from her, there would he persons reejuiring 
hills on France for a greater number of pounds sterling than 
there wore bills drawn by persons to wdiom money w’as due. 
A hill on France for 100/. would then sell for more than 100/., 
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and bills would be said t6 be at a premium. The premium, 
liowcvcr, could uot exceed the co.st and risk of making the 
remittance in gold, together with a trilling profit ; because if 
it did, tlie debtor would send the gold itself, in preference to 
buying tli^j bill. 

• If, on the contrary, England had more money to receive 
from France than to j^ay, there would be bills olfured for a 
grijatcr number of ])ounds than were wanted for remittance, 
and the price of bills would fall bc'low j»ar : a bill for lOOZ. 
might be bought for somewhat less than iOOZ., and bills would 
be said to be at a discount. 

\\ hen England lias more to pay than to receive, F ranee 
has more to receive than to }>ay, and vice versa. When,! 
lluuefore, in England, bills on France bear a premium, then, 
in Fra-iiee, bills on England aix' at a discount: and when bills'; 
on Franc(i are at a discount in England, bills on England are| 
at a jn emiuin in France. Jf they are at par in citber country, 
they are so, as we have already siion, in both. 

3'!ius do mailers stand between countries, or jdaces, \vliich 
have the same currency. So much of barbarism, liowevcr, 
still remains in the transactions of tlie most civilizc'^l nations, 
that almost all independent eouiitries elioose to assert their 
nationality by having, to their own inconvenience and that 
of their neiglibour.s, a pe culiar currency of their ow n. To our 
present })urpose this makes no otlier differonee, than tliat 
instead of speaking of eqaal sums of money, w^e liavi* to 
sjieak of njuioah'nt sums. By equivalent sums, wdn^n both 
currencies are composed of the same metal, are mijant sums 
which contain exactly the samt.* (|uaiitity of tlie nuital, in 
weight and fineness; but wdieii, as in the case of France and 
England, the nu'tals are different, what is mi^ant is that tbt* 
quantity of gold in the one sum, and the quantity of silver in 
the other, are of the same value in tlie general market of the 
world : there being no material difference between one place 
and another in the relative value of these metals. Suppose 
25 francs to be (as within a trifling fraction it is) the e(]uiva- 
• M 2 
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lent of a pound sterling. The deftts and credits of the two 
countries would be etjual, when the one owed as many times 
25 francs, as the otlier owed pounds. When this was the 
case, a bill on Franco for 2500 francs would be \vorth in 
England lOOZ., and a bill on England for 100Z. would be 
\v()rtli ill France 2 .j 00 francs. The exchange is then said to 
Ik* at ])ar : and 25 francs (in reality 25 francs and a triflt; 
more)* is called the par of exchange witli France. AVhcii 
England owed to France more than the equivalent of what 
France owed to her, a bill for 2500 francs would be at a 
premimn, that is, would be worth more than TOO?. AVhen 
France owed to England more thnii tlie equivalent of what 
England owed to France, a bill for 2500 francs would be 
worth less than 100?., or would be at a discount. 

Wlien hills on foreign countries are at a premium, it is 
customary to say that the exchimges are against the ernintry, 
or unfavourable to it. In order to uml(*rslaml thc'sc ])hrasis, 
w(^ must take notice of what “ the exchange” in the language 
of nurcliants, n'ully means. Tt means the power which 
the mono}' of the country has of purchasing tlie money of 
other eouu* lies, Siqqiosing; 25 francs to be tlio exact ])ar of 
excliaiige, then tvhen it requires more than lOO?. to buy a 
bill Jbr 2500 francs, 100?, of English money are tvorth less 
than their real e(nuvaleut of French money : and this is 
called, an exchange unfavourable to England. The only 
ja'rsons in England, however, to whom it is really unfavour- 
able, are those who have money to pay in France* ; for they 
come into tlie bill market as buyers, and have to pay a 
premium : but to those who have money to receive in France, 
the same state of things is favourable ; for they come as 
sellers and receive the premium. The premium, however, 
indicates that a balance is due by England, Avliich must be 

* AVrittfii litjfore the chaii5*c in the relative value of the two metals produced 
by the ;j;old discoveries, Tiie par of exchange between gold and silver curren- 
cies is now variable, and no one can foresee at what point it will ultimately 
rest. 
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eventually liquidated in, the precious inetafe : and since, 
according to tlie old theory, the benefit of a trade consisted in 
bringing money into the country, this prejudice introduced 
the practice of calling the exchange hivourable when it indi- 
cated a balance to receive, and unfavourable when it indicated 
one to pay : and the phrases in turn tended to maintain the 
prejudice. 

§ 3. It might be supposed at first sight that when the 
exchange is unfavourable, or in other words, when bills arc 
at a premium, the premium must always amount to a full 
equivalent for the cost of transmitting moiu'y : since,, as tluTC 
is r^^ally a. balniu'o to pay, and as the full cost must therefore 
be incurred by some of tbose who have remittances to make, 
tlieir competition will compel all to submit to a.n equivalent 
sacriHce. And such would certainly he the case, if it were 
alwnys necessary that wliatevcr is dcstineil to be paid sliould 
be paid immediately. The expectation of great and imme- 
diate foreign payments sometimes jjroduces a most startling 
effect on the (ixehanges.* But a small excess of imports 
above exy)orts, or any (jtber small amount of debt to be paid to 
foiHMgii countri<‘s, docs not usually affect tlio cxcbaugcs to the 
full extent of the cost and risk of trail sf>or ting bullion. The 
length of credit allowed, generally ])(‘rmits, on tlie jiart of 
some of the -delitors, a postiionement of payment, and in the 


* ()ji tlu* news of Bonapsirtcfl landing from Elba, the price of bills julvanced 
in one day as niucli as ten per cent. Of course this premium was not a mere 
equivalent for cost of caniage, since the freiglit of such an article as gold, even 
wi ill the addition of war insurance, could m ver liavc amounted to so much. 
l’iii.'= great price was an equivalent not for the difHeulty of sending gold, but for 
the anticipated dilliculty of iirocuring it to .send ; the expectation being that 
there would be such inimense lemitUiiicea to the Continent in subaidies and for 
the siqijiort of armies, as would press hard on the stock of bullion in the country 
(which was then entirely denuded of specie), ami this, too, in a shorter time 
than would allow oi‘ its bting replenished. Accordingly the price of bullion rose 
likewise, with the same suddenness. It i.s hardly necessary to say that this took 
place during the Bank restriction. In a convertible state of the currency, no 
‘.such thing could have occurred until the Bank stopped payment. 
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inoan tinif? the balance may turn the other way, and restore 
the equality of debts and credits without any actual trans- 
mission of the metals. And this is the more likely to happen, 
as there is a self-adjusting power in the variations of the 
exchange itself. Bdls are at a premium because a greater 
moin‘y value has been imported than exported. ' But the 
premium is itself an extra profit to thos(} who export. Besidc^s 
the price they obtain for their goods, tliey draw for the 
amount and gain the premium. It is, on the other hand, a 
diminution of profit to those who import. Besides the price 
of Ihe goods, tln^y have to pay a premium for remittance. 
So that what is called an utifavourable exchange is an encou- 
ragement to <\xport, and a discouragement to im])ort. And 
if the balarujo duo is of small amount, and is tlie consequence 
of sonn* merely casual disturbance in the ordinary course of 
trade, it is soon liejuidatod in commodities, and the account 
adjusted by means of bills, without the transmission of any 
bullion. Not so, howev<‘r, when the excess of imports above 
exports, which has made the exchange unfavourable, arises 
from a permanent causti. In that case, what disturbed the 
equilibrium must have been the state of prices, and it can 
only be restored by acting on prices. It is impossible that 
prices should l)0 such as to invite to an excess of imjiorts, 
and yet that tlie exports slumld be kept permanently up to 
the imports by the extra profit on exportation derived from 
the premium on bills ; for if the exports were kept up to the 
imports, bills would not be at a premium, and the extra profit 
would not exist. It is througli the prices of commoditi(.‘S that 
the correction must be administered. 

Disturbances, therefore, of the e<[uilibrium of imports and 
exports, a?id consequent disturbances of the exchange, may 
be considered as of two classes ; the one casual or accidental, 
which, if not on too large a scale, correct themselvi‘S through 
the premium on bills, without any transiiiissiou of the precious 
metals; the other arising from the general state of prices, 
which cannot be corrected without the subtraction of actual 
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Hioney from the circulajion of one of the countries, or an 
annihilation of credit ( quivalent to it ; since the mere? trans- 
mission of bullion (as distinguished from money), not having 
any effect on prices, is of no avail to abate the cause from 
which the disturbance proceeded. 

It remains to observe, that the exchanges do not depend 
on the balance of debts and credits with each country sepa- 
rately, but. with all countries taken together. England may 
owe a balance of 2iay merits to France ; but it does not follow 
that the exchange with France will be against England, and 
that bills on France will ])e at a premium ; because a balance 
may be due to England from Holland or Hamburg, and she 
may pay her debts to France with bills on those places ; which 
is technically called arbitration of exchange. There is some 
little additional expense, jiartly commission and partly loss of 
interest in settling debts in this circuitous manner, and to 
the cxt(jut of that small difference the exchange with one 
country may vary apart from that with others; but in the 
main, the exchanges with all foreign countries vary together, 
according as the country has a balance to receive or to pay on 
the general result of its foreign transactions. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


OF TllK DISTKlliCTlON OF THE TRECIOUS METALS IHROUGH 
THE COMMERCIAL WORLD. 

§ 1. Having now examined the mechanism by which 
the commercial transactions belwt^en nations are actually 
conducted, we have next to inquire whether this mode of 
conducting them makes any difference in the conclusions 
respecting international values, which we previously arrived 
at on the hypothesis of barter. 

The nearest analogy would lead ns to presume the nega- 
tive. We did not find that the intervention of money and 
its substitutes made any difference in the law of value as 
applied to adjacent places. Things which would have been 
equal in value if tlie mode of exchange had been by barter, 
are W'orth equal sums of money. The introduction of money 
is a mere addition of one more commodity, of which the value 
is regulated by the same laws as that of all other commodities. 
We shall not be surprised, therefore, if we find that inter- 
national values also are determined hy the same causes 
under a money and bill system, as they would be under a 
system of barter; and that money has little to do in the 
matter, except to furnish a convenient mode of comparing 
values. 

All interchange is, in substance and effect, barter : whoever 
soils commodities for money, and with that money buys other 
goods, really buys those goods with his own commodities. 
And so of nations : their trade is a mere exchange of exports 
for imports ; and whether money is employed or not, things 
are only in their permanent state when the exports and 
imports exactly pay for each other. When this is the case, 
equal sums of money are due from each country to the other, 
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the debts are settled by bills, and there is no balance 
to be paid in the precious metals. The trade is in*a state 
like that which is called in mechanics a condition of stable 
equilibrium. 

But the process by which things are brought back to 
this state when tliey happen to deviate from it, is, at least 
outwardly, not the same in a barter system and in a money 
system. Under the first, the country which wants more 
imports than its exports will pay for, must offer its exports 
at a cheaper rate, as the sole means of creating a demand 
for them sufficient to re-establish the equilibrium. W hen 
money is used, the country seems to do a thing totally dif- 
ferent. She takes *the additional imports at the same price 
as before, and as she exports no equivalent, the balance of 
payments turns against her; the exehange becomes unfa- 
vourable, and the difference has to be paid in money. This 
is in appearance a v(Ty distinct operation from the former. 
Let us see if it differs in its essence, or only in its me- 
chanism. 

Let the country which has the balance to pay be England, 
and the country which receives it, France. By J;his trans- 
mission of the 2)i’ecious inetal.^^, the quantity of the currency 
is diminished in England, and increased in France. This 
I am at liberty to assume. ‘As we shall see hereafter, it 
w^ould be a very erroneous assumption if made in regard to 
all payments of international balances. A balance which 
has only to be paid once, such fis the 2)ayment made for an 
exfra imj^ortatioii of corn in a season of dearth, may be paid 
from hoards, or from the reserves of bankers, without acting 
on the circulation. But we are now supposing that there is 
an excess of imports over exports, arising from the fact that 
the equation of international demand is not yet established : 
that there is at the ordinary prices a pennanent demand 
in England for more French goods than the English goods 
required in France at the ordinary prices will pay for. When 
this is the case, if a change were not made in the prices, 
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there would be a perpetually renewed balance to be paid in 
money. The iruports require to l)e permanently diminished, 
or the exports to be increased ; which can only be accomplished 
through prices ; and hence, even if the balances arc at first 
paid from hoards, or by the exportation of bullion, they will 
reach the circulation at last, for until they do, notliing can 
stoj) the drain. 

When, therefore, the state of prices is such that the 
equation of international demand cannot establish itself, the 
country requiring more imports than can be paid for by the 
exports ; it is a sign tliat the country has more of the precious 
metals or their substitutes, in circulation, than can j^ermanently 
circulate, and must necessarily part with some of them befoie 
the balance can be restored. The currency is accordingly 
contracted : prices fall, and among the rest, the prices of 
exportable articles ; for whicli, accordingly, there arises, in 
foreign countries, a greater demand : while imported commo- 
dities have possibly risen in price, from the influx of money 
into foreign countries, and at all eviuits have not participated 
in the general fall. But until tlie increased cheapness of 
English g(K)(ls induces foreign countries to take a greater 
pecuniary value, or until the increased dearness (positive or 
comparative) of foreign goods makes England take a less 
pecuniary value, the exports of England will be no nearer to 
paying for the imports than before, and the stream of the 
precious metals which had begun to flow out of England, will 
still flow on. This efflux will continue, until the fall of prices 
in England brings within reach of the foreign market some 
commodity which England did not previously send thither ; 
or until the reduced price of the things which she did send, 
has forced a demand abroad for a sufficient quantity to pay 
for the imports, aided, perhaps, by a reduction of the English 
demand for foreign goods, through their enhanced price, 
either positive or comparative. 

Now this is the very process which took place on our 
original supposition of barter. Not only, therefore, does the 
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trade between nations t«nd to the same equilibrium between 
exports and imports, whether money is employed or not, but 
the means by whicli this equilibrium is established are essen- 
tially the same. The country whose ex])orts are not sufficient 
to pay for her imports, offers them on cheaper terms, until 
she succeeds in forciii^^ the noc(‘Ssary demand : in other 
words, the Equation of International Demand, under a money 
system as well as under a barter system, is the law of interna- 
tional trade. Every country exports and imports the very 
same things, and in the very same quantity, under the one 
system as under the other. In a barter syst(‘m, the trade 
gravitates to the point at which the sum of tlie imports exactly 
exchanges for the sum of the exports : in a money system, it 
gravitates to the point at which the sum of the imports and 
the sum of the exports exchange for the same quantity of 
money. And since tilings which are equal to the same thing 
arc e(pial to one another, the exports and imports which are 
equal in money price, would, if money wore not used, pre- 
cisely exchange for one another.^ 


* The subjoined extract from tin separate Essay previously referred to, will 
give some assistance in following the course of the phenomena. It is adapte<l 
to the imaginary case used for iUnstration throughout that Essay, the case ot a 
trade between England and (rennany in elotli and linen. 

“We may, at first, make whatever supposition we will with respect to the 
value of money. Let us suppose, therefore, that before the opening of the 
trade, the price of cloth is the same in both eountnVs, namely, six sliillings per 
yard. As ten yards of cloth were suppused to exchange in England for 15 yards 
of linen, in Germany for liO, we must suppose that linen is sold in England at 
four shillings per 3 'ard, in Germany at three. Cost of carriage and importer’s 
profit are loft, as before, out of consideration. 

‘ ‘ 111 this state of prices, cloth, it is evident, cannot yet be exported from 
England into Germany : but linen can be imported from Germany into England. 
It w'lll be so ; and, in the first instance, the linen will be paid fur in money. 

“The efflux of money from England, and its influx into Germany, will 
aise money prices in the latter country, and lower them in the former. 
Linen will rise in Germany above three shiiliiigs per yani, and cloth above six 
shillings. Linen in England, being imported from Germany, will (since cost 
of carriage is not reckoned) sink to the same x^rice as in that country, while 
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§ 2. It thus appears that the lg,w of international values, 
and, consequently, the division of the advantages of trade 
among tlie nations which carry it on, are the same, on the 
supposition of money, as they would be in a state of barter. 
In international, as in ordinary domestic interchanges, money 
is to commerce only what oil is to machinery, or railways to 

clotli will fall below six Bhillinga. As Boon as the price of cloth is lower in 
KiJ^'larul than in Germany, it will begin to be exjiorteJ, and the price of 
clotli in Geniiany will fall to what it is in England. As long as the cloth 
exported does not suffice to pay for the linen imported, money will continue to 
flow from England into Genmany, ami prices generally will continue to fall in 
England a!id rise in (ierniaiiy. By the fall, however, of clotli in England, 
cloth will fall in Germany also, and tlic dcinaml for it will increase. ] 5 y the 
rise of linen in Gerniany, linen must rise in England also, and the demand for 
it will diminish. As cloth fell in price and linen rose, there would be some 
particular jirico of both articles at which the cloth exported and the linen im- 
ported would exactly pay for each other. At this point price's wouhl remain, 
Ijecauso money would then ccasi; to move out <d' England into Germany. 
What tliis point might be, would entirely depend upon the circumstances and 
inclwiations of the purchasers on both sides. If the fall of cloth did not much 
increase the demand for it in Germany, and the rise of linen did not diminish 
very rajiidly the demand for it in England, much money must pass before the 
cquililtrium is resbired ; cloth would fall very much, and linen would rise, until 
England, porli.\]iK, had to pay nejirly as much for it as when she produced it 
for herself. But if, on the c<»iitrary, the fall of cloth caused a very rajiid 
increase of the deniarid for it in Gerniany, and tlie rise of linen in Germany 
reduced very rapidly the demand in England from what it was under the 
inhuenco of the lii-st cheapness produced by tlie ojiening of the tntde ; the 
cloth w’ould very soon suffice to pay for the linen, little money would pass 
between the two countries, and England would derive a large portion of tlie 
benefit of the tratle. We have thus arrived at precisely the same conclusion, 
in supposing the employment of money, wdiich we found to hold under the sup- 
]>ositiou of barter. 

“ 111 what shape the benefit accrue.? to the two nations from the trade is 
clear enough. Germany, before the commencement of the trade, paid six shil- 
lings per yard for broadcloth : she now obtains it at a lower price. This, liow- 
ever, is not the whole of her ailvaiitage. As the money-prices of all her other 
coninioditioB have risen, the nioncy incomes of all her producers have increased. 
This is no advantage to them in buying from each other, because the price of 
what they buy has risen in the same ratio with their means of paying for it : 
but it is an advantage to them in buying anything which lias not risen, and, 
still more, anything which has fallen. Tliey, therefore, benefit as consumers of 
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locomotioD, a conirivanco to diminish friction. In order still 
further to test these conclusions, let us proceed to re-examine, 
on the supposition of money, a question which we have 
already iiivestigai(^d on the hypothesis of barter, namely, to 
what extent the benefit of an imjBovement in the production 


cloth, uot merely to the cxt<‘nt to which cloth has fallen, hut also to the extent 
to which other prices liavc risoti. Supjmse that this is oiu*-tenth. The same 
proportion 'jf their inoncj incomes as before, will suffice to supply their otherr 
wants ; and the remalmler, heiii" increased one-tenth in ainoimt, will enable 
them to purclrase one- tenth more cloth than before, even ihouj,di cloth liiid not 
fallen : but it has fallen ; so that they are doubly gainers. I’la^y puivhaso the 
Humc quantity with less money, and have more to e\j>cnd Uj)on their other 
wants. 

In England, on the contrary, general monoy-]>rices have fallen. Linen, 
however, has fallen m<»ro than the rest, having been lowered in price by impor- 
tiition from a country wdierc it was cheaper ; whereas the otluTs ha,vo fallen 
only from the constapient efflux of iriouey. Kotwdthstamling, therr'fore, the 
geiuTal fall of money-prices, tiro English jffoducjers will he exactly as they were 
ill all other rcspccjts, while they will gain as purchasers of linen. 

** The greater the efflux of money required to restore the ecpiilibrium, the 
greater will be the gain of Gorniaiiy, both by the fall of cloth and by tlie rise of 
Lei genuial prices. The less the- efflux of money re(|uiait(‘, the gri*atcr will be 
the gain of England ; because the price of linen will continue lower, and her 
genera.! ju'iccs wdll not he reduced so noich. It must not, however, ho imagined 
that high money-prices ai*e a goo<l, and low mon(‘y-}u ices an evil, in them- 
selves. lint the Jiigher the general money-prices in any country, tbo greater 
will 1)6 that country’s nican.s of purchasing those commodities, which, being 
rmpoitcd from abroad, are independent of the. causes which keep pr*ices high at 
home.” 

In jrractice, the cloth and the linen would not, as here supposed, he at the 
same price in ICnglaiid and in (icnitaiiy: eacli wouhl 1‘e dearrT in inorrey-price 
ill the country which imported than in th;it which jrroduced it, by the amount 
of the cost of carnage, together with the onlinary profit on the importer’s 
capital for the average length of time which elapsed before the commodity could 
be dispo.sed of. But it does not follow that each country p.ys the cost of 
eaiTiago of the commodity it imports ; for the addition of this item to the price 
may oi»erate as a greater check to deiiiand on one side than on the other ; and 
the equation of internatioiral demand, and consequent equilibrium of payments, 
may not be maintained. Money would then flow out of one country into the 
other, until, in the manner already illustrated, the equilibrium was restored : 
and, wlien this was effected, one country would be paying more than its own 
cost of carriage, and the other less. 
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of an exportable article, is participated in by the countries 
importing it. 

I'ht) improvement may either consist in the cheapening 
of some artichi which was already a staple production of the 
country, or in the establishment of some new branch of 
industry, or of sonic process rendering an article exportable 
which Ijad not till then been exported at all. It will be con- 
vcnicjiit to begin with the case of a new export, as being some- 
what the simpler of the two. 

The first effect is that the artich^ falls in price, and a 
dem.and arises for it abroad. This new exportation disturbs 
the balance, turns the exchanges, money flows into the coun- 
try (which we shall suppose to bo England), am] continues 
to flow until prices rise. This higher range of prices will 
somewhat che(;k the demand in foreign countries for the 
new article of export ; and will diminish the demand which 
exist(id abroad for the other things which England was in 
the habit of i‘Xporting. The exports will thus be diminished ; 
while at the sann* time the English public, having more 
nroney, will have a greaUT power of purchasing foreign com- 
modities. IS they make use of this increased power of pur- 
chase, there will he an increase of iin})orts: and by this, and 
the check to i*xportation, the equilibrium of imports and 
exports will he restored. The result to foreign countries will 
be, that they have to pay dearer than before for their other 
imports, find obtain the new commodity cheaper than before, 
but not so inucli cheaper as England herself docs. I say 
this, being 'well aware that the a-rticle would be actually at 
the vcTy same prictj (cost of carriage excepted) in England 
and in other countries. The cheapness, however, of the 
article is not measured solely by the money-price, but by that 
price com2)ared with the money incomes of the consumers. 
The price is the same to the English and to the foreign con- 
sumers ; but the former pay that price from money incomes 
wdiich have been increased by the n(‘w distribution of the 
precious metals; while the latter have had their money in- 
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comes probably diminished by the same cause. The^ trade, 
therefore, has not imparted to the foreign consumer the whole, 
but only a portion, of the benefit which the English consumer 
has derived from the irnprovenu.uit ; while England has also 
benefited^ in the prices of foreign commodities. Thus, then, 
any industrial improvement which leads to the opening of a 
new braiKih of export trade, btmefits a country not only by 
the cheapness of the article in which the improvement has 
taken place, but by a general cheapening of all imported 
products. 

Let us now change the hypothesis, and suppose that the 
improvement, instead of creating a new export from England, 
cheapens an existing one. When we examined this case on 
tlic supposition of barter, it app<‘ared to us that tin* foreign 
consumers might either obtain the same benefit from the 
improv(iment as England herself, or a loss benefit, or even a 
greater benefit, according to the degree in which the consump- 
tion of the chcaponed article is calculated to extend itself as 
the article diminishes in price. The same conclusions will be 
found true on the sup[)Osition of money. 

Let the commodity in wliicb lliore is an ‘improvement, be 
cloth. The first effect of the improvement is that its price 
falls, and there is an increased demand for it in the foreign 
maiket. But this demand is of uncertain amount. Su])pose 
the foreign consumers to increase their purcliMses in the exact 
ratio of the clujapness, or in other words, to lay out in cloth 
the same sum of moiu;y as before ; the same aggregate pay- 
ment as before will be due from foieign countries to England ; 
the equilibrium of exports and imports will remain undis- 
turbed, and foreigners will obtain the full advantage of the 
increased cheapness of cloth. But if the foreign demand for 
cloth is of sucli a character as to increase in a greater ratio 
than the cluiapness, a larger sum than formerly will be due to 
England for cloth, and when paid will raise English prices, 
the price of cloth included; this rise, however, will affect 
only the foreign purchaser, English incomes being raised in a 
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corrcspoiirling proportion; and the foreign consumer will 
thus derive a less advantage than England from the improve- 
ment. If, on the contrary, the cheapening of cloth does not 
extend the foreign demand for it in a proportional degree, a 
less suTii of debts .than before will be duo to England for cloth, 
while there will be the usual sum of debts due from England 
to foreign countries ; the balance of trade will turn against 
England, money will bo exported, prices (that of cloth in- 
cluded) will fall, and cloth will eventually be cheapened 
to the foreign purchaser in a still greater ratio, tluin the 
improvement has cheapened it to England. These are the 
very conclusions which we deduced on the hypothesis of 
barter. 

The result of the preceding discussion cannot be better 
summed up than in the words of Ricardo. “ Gold and 
silver having be(?n chosen for the gtuieral medium of circula- 
tion, they are, by the competition of commerce, distributed in 
such proportions amongst the different countries of the world 
as to accommodate themselves to the natural traffic which 
wouhl take place if no such metals existed, and the trade 
between co'-intrics were purely a trade of barter.” Of this 
principle, so fertile in consecjuences, previous to which the 
theory of foreign trade was an unintelligible chaos, Mr. 
Ricardo, though lie did not juirsue it into its raniificatious, 
was the real originator. No writer who preceded him appears 
to have bad a glimpse of it : and few are those who even since 
his time have had an adequate conception of its scientific 
value. 

§ 3. It is now necessary to inquire, in what manner this 
law of the distribution of the precious metals hy means of the 
exchanges, affects the exchange value of money itself; and 
how it tallies with the law by which we found that the 
value of money is regulated when imported as a mere article 


Princijilca of Polilkal Economy and Taxation, 3rJ ud. p. 143. 
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of merchandize. For there is here a semblance of contradic- 
tion, which has, I think, contributed more than anything 
else to make some distinguished political economists resist 
the evidence of the preceding doctrines. Money, they justly 
think, is ^rio exception to the general laws of value ; it is a 
commodity like any other, and its average or natural value 
must depend on the cost of producing, or at least of obtaining 
it. That its distribution througli the world, therefore, and its 
different value in different places, should be liable to be 
altered, not by causes affecting itself, but by a hundred causes 
unconnected with it ; by everything which atfects the trade in 
other commodities, so as to derange the equilibrium of ex- 
ports and imports ; appears to these thinkers a doctrine alto- 
gether inadmissible. 

But the supposed anomaly exists only in semblance. The 
causes which bring rnoiujy into or carry it out of a country 
through the exchanges, to ri'store the equilibrium of trade, 
and which thereby raise its value iu some countries and lower 
it in others, are the very same causes on which the local value 
of money would depend, if it were never imported except as 
a merchandize, and never except directly from ilic mines. 
'When the value of money in a country is permanently lowered 
by an influx of it through the balance of trade, the cause, if it 
is not diminislied cost of production, must be one of tliose 
causes which compel a new adjustment, more favoiirahle to 
tlie country, of the eejuation of international demand : namely, 
either an increased demand abroad for her coinmodith's, or a 
diminished domaml on her part for those of foreign countries. 
Now an increased foreign demand for the commodities of a 
country, or a diminished demand in the country for imported 
commoilities, are the very causes which, on the general prin- 
ciples of trade, enable a country to purchase all imports, and 
consequently the jirecious metals, at a lower value. There is 
therefore no contradiction, hut the most perfect accordance 
in the results of the two different modes in which the precious 
metals may be obtained. When money flows from country 
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to country in consequence of chapges in the international 
demand for commodities, and by so doing alters its own local 
value, it merely realizes, by a more rapid process, the effect 
which would otherwise take place more slowly, by an altera- 
tion in the relative breadth of the streams by which the 
precious metals flow into different regions of the earth from 
the mining countries. As therefore we before saw that the 
use of money as a medium of exchange does not in the least 
alter the law on which the values of other things, either in the 
same country or internationally, depend, so neither does it 
alter the law of the value of the precious metal itself : and 
there is in the whole doctrine of international values as now 
laid down, a unity and harmony which is a strong collateral 
presumption of truth. 

§ 4. Before closing this discussion, it is fitting to point 
out in what manner and degree the preceding conclusions 
are affected by the existence of inhTnational payments not 
originating in commerce, and for which no equiviilent in 
either money or commodities is expected or received ; such 
as a tributg, or remittances of rent to absentee landlords or 
of interest to foreign creditors, or a government expc'iiditure 
abroad, such as England incurs in the management of some 
of her colonial dijpendencies. 

To begin with the case of barter. The supposed annual 
nmiittances being made in commodities, and being exports for 
wdiich there is to be no return, it is no longer requisite that 
the imports and exports should pay for one another : on the 
contrary, there must be an annual excess of exports over 
imports, equal to the value of the remittance. If, before the 
country became liable to the annual payment, foreign com- 
merce was in its natural state of equilibrium, it will now be 
necessary for the purpose of effecting the remittances, that 
foreign countries should be induced to take a greater quantity 
of exports than before : which can only be done by offering 
those exports on cheaper terms, or in other words, by paying 
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dearer for foreign commodities. The international .values 
will so adjust .themselves that either by greater exports, or 
smaller imports, or both, the requisite excess on the side of 
exj)orts will be brought about ; and Uiis excess will become 
the peri^ancnt state. The result is, lliat a country which 
makes regular jmyments to foreign countries, besides losing 
wliat it pfiys, loses also something more, by the less advan- 
tageous terms on wliich it is forced to exchange its productions 
for foreign commodities. 

The same results follow on the su})position of money. 
Commerce being supjiosed to be in a slate of equilibrium 
wlieii the obligatory remittances begin, the llrst I’cinittance 
is iiecossarily made in money. Tliis lowers prices in the 
remitting country, and raises tJiem in tlie receiving. The 
natural effect is that more commodities are exported than 
bofoie, and fewer imported, and that, on the score of com- 
merce alone, a balance of money will be constantly due from 
the receiving to the paying country. When the debt thus 
annually due to the tributary country becomes equal to tlio 
annual tribute or other regular payment due from it, no 
further transmission of money takes place; the equilibrium of 
cx[)orts and imports will no longer exist, but that of payments 
will ; the exchange will be at jiar, tlu' two debts will be set 
off against one another, and the tribute or remittance will bo 
virtually jiaid in goods. The result to the interests of the 
two countries will be as already pointed out: the paying 
country will give a liigher price for all that it buys from the 
rtcoiving country, while the latter, besides receiving the tri- 
bute, obtains the ex2)0-rtable jiruJuce of the tributary country 
at a lower price. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE CUIlIiENCY ON THE EXCHANGES AND ON 
FOREIGN TRADE. 

§ 1. In our inquiry into the laws of international trade, 
we couiincnced with the principles which dctenniiie inter- 
national exchanges and international values on the hypothesis 
of barter. We next showed that the introduction of money 
as a lijodiuin of exchange, makes no dilfcrciice in the laws of 
exchanges and of values between country and country, no 
more than between individual and individual: since the 
precious metals, under the influence of tliose same laws, dis- 
tribute themselves in such pro 2 )ortions among the diflerent 
couutrit3s of the world, as to allow the very same exchanges to 
go on, and at the same values, as would be the case under a 
system of barter. We lastly considered how the value of 
money itself is affected, by those alterations in the state of 
lrad(* which arise from alterations cither in the dianand and 
supj)ly of commodities or in their cost of production. It 
rc-maiiis to consider the alterations in the state of trade which 
originate not in commodities but in money. 

Gobi and silver may vary like other things, though they 
are not so likely to vary as other things, in their cost of pro- 
duction. The demand for them in foreign countries may 
also vary. It may increase, by augmented employment of 
the meials for purposes of art and ornament, or because the 
increase of jn*oduction and of transactions has created a 
greater amount of business to be done by the circulating 
nn^dium. It may diminish, for the opposite reasons; or 
from the extension of the economizing expedients by which 
the U.SO of metallic money is partially dispensed with. These 
changes act upon the trade beUveen other countries and the 
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mining countries, and upon the value of the precious ^netals, 
according to the general laws of the value of imported com- 
modities : which have been set forth in the previous chapters 
with sufficient fulness. 

What I propose to examine in the present chapter, is not 
those circumstances affecting money, which alt<?r the perma- 
nent conditions of its value ; but the effects produced on in- 
ternational trade by casual or temporary variations in the 
value of money, which have no connexion with any causes 
affecting its permanent value. Tins is a subject of import- 
ance, on account of its bearing upon the practical problem 
which has excited so much discussion for sixty years past, the 
regulation of the currency. 

§ 2. Let us suppose in any country a circulating laedium 
purely metallic, and a sudden casual inenjase made to it ; for 
example, by bringing into circulation hoards of treasure, which 
iiad been concealed in a previous period of foreign invasion or 
internal disorder. The natural effect would bts a lise of 
prices. This would check exports, and encourage imports ; 
tlie imports would exceed tlm exports, the exclianges would 
become unfavourable, and the lie wlj^ -acquired stock of money 
would diffuse itself over all countries with which the sup- 
posed country carried on trade, and from thorn, progressively, 
through all j)artsof the commercial world. The money wliich 
thus overflowed would spread itself to an equal depth over 
all commercial countries. For it would go on flowing until 
the exports and imports again balanced one another : and this 
(as no change is su])posed in the permanent circumstances of 
international demand) could only bo, wdien the money had 
diffused itself so equally that prices had risen in the same 
ratio in all countries, so that the alteration of price would be 
for all practical j^iirposes ineffective, and the exports and im- 
ports, though at a higher money valuation, wpuld be exactly 
the same as they were originally. This diminished value of 
money throughout the world, (at least if the diminution 
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was considerablo) would cause a *suspcnsion, or at least 
a diminution, of the annual supply from the mines : 
since the metal would no longer command a value equi- 
valent to its highest cost of production. The annual waste 
would, tliereforc, not be fully made up, and the usual causes 
of destruction would gradually reduce the aggregate quan- 
tity of the precious metals to it^ former anioiml ; after 
which their production would recommence on its former 
scab'. The discovery of the treasure would thus produce 
only temporary effects ; namely, a brief disturbance of inter- 
national trade until the treasure had disseminated itself 
through tlu* world, and then a temporary depression in the 
value of the mcital, below that which corresponds to thi^ cost 
of producing or of obtaining it ; which de])ression would 
gradually be corrected, by a tem2)orarily diminished produc- 
tion in the producing countries, and importation in the im- 
porting countries. 

Tlie s.‘ime effects which would thus arise from the dis- 
covery of a treasure, accoin2)any the process by which bank 
notes, or any of the other substitutes for money, take the 
place of tlje precious metals. Suppose that England jios- 
sessed a currency wholly metallic, of twenty millions ster- 
ling, and that suddenly twenty millions of bank notes were 
sent into circulation. If these were issued by bankers, they 
would be employed in loans, or in the purchase of securities, 
and 'would therefore create a sudden fall in the rate of inte- 
rest, which would probably send ^ great part of the twenty 
millions of gold out of the country as capital, to seek a higher 
rate of interest elsewhere, before there had been time for any 
action on prices. But we will suppose that the notes are not 
issued by bankers, or money7lenders of any kind, but by 
manufacturers, in the payment of wages and purchase of 
materials, or by the government in its ordinary expenses, so 
that the whole amount would be rapidly carried into the 
markets for commodities. The following would be the na- 
tural order of consequouces. All prices would rise greatly. 
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Exportation would almost cease ; importation would be pro- 
digiously stimuljfted. A great balance of payments would 
become duo ; the exchanges would turn against England, to 
the full extent of the cost of exporting money ; and the sur- 
plus coin would pour itself rapidly forth, over the various 
countries of the world, in the order of their proximity, geo- 
graj)hically and commercially, to England. The cfHux would 
continue until the currencies of all countries had come to a 
level ; by which I do not mean, until money became of the 
same value everywhere, but until the dilierences were only 
those which existed before, and which corresponded to per- 
manent diiferenc(.*s in the cost of obtaining it. When the 
rise of prices had exteiid(id itself in an ecpial degree to all 
countries, exports and imports would everywhere revert to 
what they were at first, would balance one another, and the 
exchanges would return to par. If such a sum of money as 
twenty millions, when spread over tlui whole surface of the 
commercial world, were suHicient to raise ‘the general level 
in a perceptible degree, the effect would be of no long dura- 
tion. No alteration having occurred in the general conditions 
under which the metals were procured, either in the world at 
large or in any part of it, the reduced value would no longer 
be remunerating, and the supply from the mines would cease 
partially or wSolly, until the twenty millions were absorbed ;* 
after which absorption, the currencies of all countries would 
be, in quantity and in value, nearly at their original level. I 
say nearly, for in strict accuracy there would be a slight dit- 
fereucc. A somewhat smaller annual supply of the precious 
metals would now be required, - there being in the world 
twenty millions less of metallic money undergoing waste. 
The equilibrium of payments, consequently, between the 


* 1 am here 8uj)posiiig a state of things in which gold and silver mining are 
a permanent braiicli of industry, carried on under known conditions ; and not 
the present state of uncertainty, in whicli gold-gathering is a game of chance, 
prosecuted (for the present) in the spii’it of an adventure, notin that of a regular 
industrial pursuit. 
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mining countries and the rest of tlie^world, would thenceforth 
require tliat the mining countries should eitiier export rather 
more of something else, or import rather less of foreign 
commodities ; which implies a somewhat lower range of prices 
tliari previously in the mining countries, and a somewhat 
higher in all others ; a scantier currency in tlie former, and 
rather fuller currencies in the latter. This effect, which 
would he too trifling to require notice except for the illustra- 
tion of a principle, is the only permanent change which 
would be produced on international trade, or on the value or 
quantity of the currency of any country. 

Effects of another kind, however, will have been produced. 
Twenty millions which formerly existed in the unyiroductive 
form of metallic money, have been converted into what is, or 
is capable of becoming, productive capital. This gain is at 
first made by England at the expense of otlier countries, 
who have taken her superfluity of this costly and unpro- 
ductive article off her hands, giving for it an equival(*nt value 
in other commoditi(‘s. By degrees the loss is made up to 
those countries by diminished influx from tlie mines, and 
finally the,vvorld has gained a virtual addition of twenty mil- 
lions to its productive resources. Adam Smith’s illustration, 
though so well known, deserves for its extreme aptness to be 
once more repeated. He compares tbe substitiftion of paper 
in tlu' room of tlie precious metals, to the construction of a 
liighway through the air, by which the ground now occupied 
by roads would become available for agriculture. As in that 
case a portion of the soil, so in this a part of the accumulated 
wealth of the country, would be relieved from a function in 
which it was only employed in rendering other soils and 
capitals productive, and would itself become applicable to 
production; the office it previously fulfilled being equally 
'Well discharged by a medium wdiich costs nothing. 

The value saved to the community by thus dispensing 
with metallic money, is a clear gain to those who provide the 
substitute. They have the use of twenty millions of circu- 
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lating medium which haye cost them or/ly the expense of an 
engraver’s plate. If they employ this accession to their 
fortunes as productive capital, the produce of the country is 
increased and the community beiiofitcd, as much as by any 
other capital of equal amount. Whether it is so employed 
or not, tfopends, in some degree, upon the mode of issuing it. 
If issued by the government, and employed in paying off 
debt, it would probably become productive capital. The 
government, however, may prefer employing this extra- 
ordinary resource in its ordinary expenses; may squander it 
uselessly, or make it a mere temporary substitute for taxation 
to an equivalent auiount ; in which last case the amount is 
saved by the taxpayers at large, who either add it to their 
capital or spend it as irniome. When paper currency is sup- 
plied, as in our own country, by bauk(jrs and banking com- 
panies, the amount is almost wholly turned into productive 
capital : for the issuers, being at all times liable to l)e called 
up9n to refund the value, are under the strongest induce- 
ments not to squander it, and the only cases in which it is 
not forthcoming are cases of fraud or mismanagement. A 
bankers profession being that of a money- Icnde^, his issue 
of notes is a simple extension of his ordinary occupation. 
He lends the amount to farmers, manufacturers, or dealers, 
who employ it in their several busin(-‘ssos. So employed, it 
yields, like any other capital, wages of labour and profits of 
stock. The profit is shared between the banker, who receives 
interest, and a succession of borrow(']‘s, mostly for short 
periods, who after paying the interest, gain a profit in addition, 
or a convenience equivalent to profit. The capital itself in 
the long run becomes entirely wages, and wlien replaced by 
the sale of the produce, becomes wages again ; thus affording 
a perpetual fund, of the value of twenty millions, for the 
maintenance of productive labour, and increasing the annual 
produce of the country by all that can be produced through 
the means of a capital- of that value. To this gain must be 
added a further saving to the country, of the annual supply 
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of the precious inetals necessary foi: repairing the wear and 
tear, and other waste, of metallic currency. 

The substitution, therefore, of paper for the precious 
metals, should always be carried as far as is consistent with 
safety ; no greater amount of metallic currency being retained, 
than is necessary to maintain, both in fact and in public 
belief, the convertibility of the paper. A country with the 
extensive commercial relations of England, is liable to be 
suddenly called upon for large foreign payments, sometimes 
in loans, or other investments of capital abroad, sometimes 
as the price of some unusual importation of goods, the most 
frequent case being that of large importations of Jbod conse- 
quent on a bad liarvest. To meet such demands it is neces- 
sary that there should be, cither in circulation or in the 
coffers of the banks, coin or bullion to a very considerable 
amount, and that this, 'Nvhen drawn out by any emergency, 
should be allowed to return after the emergoncy is past. But 
since gold wanted for exportation is almost invariably drawn 
from the reserves of the banks, and is never likely to be 
taken directly from the circulation while the banks remain 
solvent, thy' only advantage which can be obtained from 
retaining partially a metallic currency fur daily i)urposcs is, 
that tlie banks may occasionally replenish their reserves 
from it. 

§ 3. When metallic money had been entirely superseded 
and expelled from circulation, by the substitution of an equal 
amount of bank notes, any attempt to keep a still further 
quantity of paper in circulation must, if the' notes are con- 
vertible, be a complete failure. The new issue would again 
set ill motion the same train of consequences by which the 
gold coin had already been expelled. The metals would, as 
before, be required for exportation, and would be for that 
purpose demanded from the banks, to the full extent of the 
superfluous notes ; which thus could not possibly be retained 
in circulation. If, indeed, the notes were inconvertible, there 
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would be no such obstacle to the increast) of their quantity. 
An inconvertible paper acts in the same way as a convertible, 
while there remains any coin for it to supersede ; tlic differ- 
ence begins to manifest itself wlien all the coin is driven 
from circulation (except what may be retained for the con- 
venience of small cliaiigo), and the issues still go on increas- 
ing. When the paper begins to exceed in (juantity the 
metallic currency which it superseded, prices of course rise ; 
things which were worth 5/. in metallic money, become worth 
61. in inconvertible j)aper, or more, as the case may be. But 
this rise of price will not, as in the cases before examined, 
stimulate import, and discourage export. The imports and 
exports are determined by the metallic prices of things, not 
by the paper prices : and it is only when the paper is ex- 
changeable at pleasure for the metals, that paper prices and 
metallic prices must corr(\S2»oud. 

Let us supj)ose that England is the country which has the 
depreciated pa 2 )er. Suppose ‘that some English production 
could be bought, while the currency was still metallic, for 5t., 
and sold in Franco for 51. the difference covering the 

expense and risk, and affording a i)rofit to the nn^rcjiant. On 
account of the dejireciation, this commodity will now cost in 
England 6J., and cannot be sold in France for more than 
5l. lO.s'., and yet it will be exjmrted as before. Why ? Be- 
cause the 51. 10s. which the exporter can got for it in France, 
is not depreciated paper, but gold or silver : ^nd since in 
England bullion has risen, in the sjxmc? proportion with other 
things — if the merchant brings the gold or silver to England, 
he can sell his 5L. lO.s*. for 61. 1-s., and obtain as before 10 
per cent for profit and expenses. 

It thus appears, that a depreciation of the currency does 
not affect the foreign trade of the country : this is carried on 
precisely as if the currency maintained its value. But though 
the tra<le is not affected, the exchanges arc. When tho 
imports and exports are in equilibrium, the exchange, in a 
metallic currency, would be at par i a bill on i ranee for the 
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equivalent of five sefvereigns, would. bo worth five sovereigns. 
But five sovereigns, or the quantity of gold contained in them, 
having come to be worth in England 6/., it follows that a bill 
on France for 5/., will be worth When, tliereforc, the 
renl exchange is at par, there will be a nominal exchange 
against the country, of as much per cent as the amount of the 
depreciation. If t^e currency is depreciated 10, 15, or 20 per 
cent, tlien in whatever way the real exchange, arising from 
the variations of international debts and credits, may vary, 
the quoted exchange will always differ 10, 15, or 20 per cent 
from it. However liigli this nominal premium may be, it 
lias no tendency to send gold out of the country, for the pur- 
pose of drawing a bill against it and profiting by the pre- 
mium ; because the gold so sent must be procured, not from 
the banks and at par, as in the case of a convertible cur- 
rency, but in the market, at an advance of price equal to the 
premium. In such cases, instead of sa 3 dng that the exchange 
is unfavourable, it would be a more correct reiircsentation to 
say that the par has altered, since there is now re(|uired a 
larger quantity of Plnglish currency to be equivalent to the 
same quantity of foreign. The exchanges, however, con- 
tinue to be computed accordiiig to the metallic par. The 
<pioted exchanges, therefore, when there is a depreciated 
currency, are compounded of two elements or factors ; the 
real exchange, which follows the variations of international 
payments, and the nominal exchange, which varies with the 
depreciation of the currency, hut which, while there is any 
depreciation at all, must always be unfavourable. Since the 
amount of depreciation is exactly measured by the degree in 
which the market price of bullion exceeds the mint valuation, 
we have a sure criterion to detenniue what portion of the 
tjuoted exchange, being referable to depreciation, may be 
struck off as nominal ; the result so corrected expressing the 
real exchange. 

The same disturbance of the exchanges and of interna- 
tional trade, which is produced by an increased issue of con- 
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vertible bank notes^ is in like manner* produced by those 
extensions of credit, which, as was so fully shown in a pre- 
ceding chapter, have the same effect on prices as an increase 
of the currency. Whenever circumstanct s have given such 
an impulse to the spirit of speculation as to occasion a great 
increase of purchases on credit, money prices rise, just as 
much as they would have risen if each person who so buys on 
credit had bought with money. All the effects, therefore, 
must be similar. As a consequence of high prices, exportation 
is chocked and importation stimulated ; though in fact the 
increase of importation seldom waits for the rise of prices 
which is the consequence of speculation, inasmuch as some of 
the great articles of import are usually among the things in 
which speculative overtrading first shows itself. There is, 
therefore, in such periods, usually a great excess of imports 
over exports ; and when the time comes at whicli these must 
be paid for, the exchanges become unfavourable, and gold 
flows out of the country. In what precise manner this efflux 
of gold takes effect on prices, depends on circumstances of 
which we shall j)resent]y speak more fully ; but that its effect 
is to make them recoil downwards, is certain ai*4 evident. 
The recoil, once begun, geii.'iall^ becomcjs a total rout, and 
the unusual extension of credit is rapidly exchangt^d for an 
unusual contraction of it. Accordingly, when credit has been 
imprudently stretched, and the spticulative sjfirit carried to 
excess, the turn of the exchanges, and consequent pressure on 
the banks to obtain gold for (exportation, are generally the 
proximate cause of the catastrophe. But these j)henoraena, 
though a conspicuous accom])animent, are no essential part, 
of the collapse of credit called a commercial crisis ; which, as 
we formerly showed/ might happtTi to as great an extent, 
and is quite as likely to happen, in a country, if any such 
there vv(‘rc, altogether destitute of foreign trade. 


Supra, j)p. 54—6. 



CHAPTER XXIIL- 


OF THE RATE OF INTEREST. 

§ 1. The present seems tlie most proper place for dis- 
cussing tlie circumstances which determine the rate of interest. 
The interest of loans, being really a question of exchange value, 
falls naturally into the present division of our subject : and 
the two topics of Currency and Loans, though in themselves 
distinct, are so intimat^‘ly blended in the phenomena of \^bat 
is called the monc^y market, that it is impossible to understand 
the one without the other, and in many minds the two sub- 
jects are mixed up in the most inextricable confusion. 

In tlie preceding Book* we defined the relation in which 
interest stands to profit. We found that the gross profit of 
capital might be distinguished into three parts, which are 
respectively the remuiu'ration for risk, for troubh^, and for the 
capital itst^f, and may be termed insurance, wages of superin- 
tenileiice, and interest. After making compensation for risk, 
that is, after covering the average losses to w^hich capital is 
exposed either by the general circumstances of society or by 
the hazards of tlie particular employment, there remains a 
surplus, which partly goes to repay the owner of the capital 
for his abstinence, and partly the employer of it for his time 
and trouble. How much goes to the one and how much to 
the other, is shown by the amount of the remuneration which, 
when the two functions are separated, the owner of capital 
can obtain from the employer for its use. This is evidently 
a question of demand and supply. Nor have demand and 
supply any different meaning or effect in this case from 
what they have in all others. The rate of interest will be 
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such as to equalize the (Remand for loant^ with tlie supply of 
them. It will be such, that exactly as much as some* people 
are desirous to borrow at that rate, othei*s shall be willing to 
lend. If there is more otlered than demanded, interest wdll 
fall ; if more is demanded than offered, it will rise ; and in 
both cases, to the point at which the equation of supply and 
demand is re-established. 

Both the demand and supply of loans fluctuate more in- 
cessantly than any other demand or supply whatsoever. The 
fluctuations in other things di'pcnd on a liinite»l number of 
influencing circumstances ; but the desire to borrow, and the 
willingness to lend, are more or less influenced by every cir- 
cumstance which aflects the state or prospects of industry or 
commerce, either generally or in any of tht‘ir branches. The 
rate of interest, therefore, on good seenrity, which alone we 
have here to consider (for interest in which considerations of 
risk bear a part may swell to any amount) is seldom, in the 
great centres of money transactions, precisely the same for 
two days together ; as is sliown by the never>C('asing varia- 
tions in the quoted prices of the funds and other negotiable 
securities. Ncvertbelcss, tluTc must be, as in othgr cases of 
value, some rate which (in the langiuige of Adam Smith and 
Ricardo) may bo called the natural rate; some rate a]>out 
which the market rate oscillates, and to which it always tends 
to return. This rate partly depcuids on the amount of accu- 
mulation going on in the hands of persons who cannot them- 
selves attend to the employment of their savings, and partly 
on the comparative taste existing in tlie community for the 
active pursuits of industry, or for the leisure, ease, and inde- 
pendence of an annuitant. 

§ 2. To exclude casual fluctuations, we will suppose 
commerce to be in a quiescent condition, no employment 
being unusually prosperous, and none particularly distressed. 
In these circumstances, the more thriving producers and 
traders have their capital fully employed, and many are able 
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to transact business to a considerably greater extent than 
they have capital for. These are naturally borrowers : and 
the amount which they desire to borrow, and can give 
security for, constitutes the demand for loans on account of 
productive employment. To these must be added the loans 
required by Government, and by landowners, or other unpro- 
ductive consumers who have good security to give. This 
constitutes the mass of loans for which there is an habitual 
demand. 

Now it is conceivable that there rniglit exist, in the hands 
of persons disinclined or disqualified for engaging personally 
in business, a mass of capital equal to, and even exceeding, 
this demand. In that case there would be an habitual excess 
of competition on the part of lenders, and the rate of interest 
would bear a low proportion to the rate of profit. Inten?st 
would be forced down to the point which would either tempt 
borrowers to take a greater amount of loans than they had a 
reasonable expectation of being able to employ in their 
business, or would so discourage a portion of the lenders, as 
to make them either forbear to jiccunuilate, or endeavour to 
increase their income by engaging in business on their own 
account, and incurring the risks, if not the labours, of indus- 
trial employment. 

On the other hand, the capital owned by persons who 
prefer lending it at interest^ or whose avocations prevent 
them from personally superintending its employment, may 
be short of the habitual demand for loans. It may be in 
great part absorbed by the investments afforded by the 
public debt and by mortgages, and the remainder may not 
be sufficient to supply the wants of commerce. If so, the 
rate of interest will be raised so high as in some way to re- 
establish the equilibrium. AVhen there is only a small dif- 
ference between interest and profit, many borrowers may no 
longer be willing to increase their responsibilities and involve 
their credit for so small a remuneration : or some who would 
otherwise have engaged in business, may prefer leisure, and 
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become lenders instead of borrowers : or others, under the 
ioducernent of high interest and easy investment for their 
capital, may retire from business earlier, and with smaller 
fortunes, than they otherwise would have done. Or, lastly, 
there is another process by which, in England and other 
commercial countries, a large portion of the requisite supply 
of loans is obtained. Instead of its being afforded by per- 
sons not in business, the affording it may itself become a 
business. A portion of the capital employed in trade may 
be supplied by a class of professional money lenders. These 
money lenders, however, must have more than a mere 
interest ; they must have the ordinary rate of profit on their 
cayhtal, risk and all other circumstances being allowed for. 
But it can never answer to any one who borrows for the 
purposes of his business, to pay a full profit for caf>ital from 
which he will only derive a full profit : and money-lending, as 
an employment, for the regular supply of trade, cannot, there- 
fore, be carried on except by persons who, in addition to their 
own capital, can lend their credit, or, in other words, the 
capital of other people : that is, bankers, and persons (such 
as bill-brokers) who are virtually bankers, since t^iey receive 
money in deposit. A bank which lends its notes, lends 
capital which it borrows from the community, and for which 
it pays no interest. A bank of deposit lends capital which 
it collects from the community in small })arcels ; sometimes 
without paying any interest, as is the case with the London 
private bankers; and if, like the Scotch, the joint stock, and 
most of the country banks, it does pay interest, it still pays 
much less than it receives; for the depositors, who in any 
other way could mostly obtain for such small balances no 
interest worth taking any trouble for, are glad to receive even 
a little. Having this subsidiary resource, bankers are enabled 
to obtain, by lending at interest, the ordinary rate of profit 
on their own capital. In any other manner, money-lending 
could not be carried on as a regular mode of business, except 
upon terms on which none would consent to borrow but 
VOL. IL. o 
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persoDs either counting on extraordinary proKts, or in urgent 
need ; unproductive consumers who have exceeded their 
means, or merchants in fear of bankruptcy. The disposable 
capital deposited in banks, or represented by bank notes, 
together with the funds belonging to those who, either from 
necessity or preference, live upon the interest of their pro- 
perty, constitute the general loan fund of the country : and 
the amount of this aggregate fund, when set against the 
habitual demands of producers and dealers, and those of 
the government and of unproductive consumers, determine 
the permanent or average rate of interest; which must always 
be such as to adjust these two amounts to one another.* 
But while the whole of this mass of lent capital takes eftect 
upon the 'permanent rate of interest, ihe fl act miiio ns depend 
almost entirely upon the portion which is in the hands of 
bankers ; for it is that portion almost exclusively, which, 
being lent for short times only, is continually in tlie market 
seeking an investment. The capital of those who live on 
the interest of their own fortunes, has generally sought and 
found some fixed investment, such as the public funds, 
mortgages,^ or the bonds of public com 2 >anies, which invi'st- 
inent, except under peculiar temj)tations or necessities, is 
not changed. 

§ 3. Fluctuations in the rate of interest arise from varia- 
tions either in the demand for loans, or in the sup 2 )ly. The 


* I (3o not inclmle in the general loan fund of the country the capitals, 
large as thc}’^ soiiictinies arc, which arc habitually employed in sj^eculatively 
buying and rtelliiig the public funds and other spcuiities. It is true that all 
wlio buy securities add, for the time, to the general amount of money on loan, 
and lower yro lanio the rate of interest. ‘ But as the iicrsons I speak i»f huy 
only to sell again at a higher price, they are alternately in the position of 
^[l^^^ers and of borrowers : their operations raise the rate of interest at one 
tiinQ’,*<Jxactly as much as tlicy lower it at another. Like all persons who buy 
and sell speculation, their function is to efjualizu, not to raise or lower, the 
value of commodity. AVheii they speculate prudently, they temper the 
fliictuaUous price ; when imprudently, they often aggravate them. 
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Supply is liable to variatmu, though less *so than the (lemand. 
^J'he willingness to lend is greater than usual at the com- 
mencement of a period of sj)eculation, and much less than 
usual during the revulsion whicli I’ollows. In speculative 
times, rn#jiu‘y-lenders as well as other peojde are inclined to 
(jxtend their business by stretching thdr credit ; th^y lend 
more than usual (just as other classes of dealers and producers 
eni])loy more than usual) of ca[)ital which does not belong 
to them. Accordingly, these are the times when the rate of 
interest is low ; though for tliis too (as we shall immediately 
see) there are other causes. During the revulsion, on the 
contiary, interest always rises inordinately, because, while 
there is a most pressing need on the part of many persons 
to borrow, there is a general disincrmaytioii to lend. This 
disinclination, when at its extreme j>oint, is called a panic. 
It occurs when a succession of unexpected failures has created 
in the mercantile, and sometimes also in the non-niercantile 
public, a general distrust in each others solvency; disposing 
every one not only to refuse fresh credit, except on very 
onerous terms, but lu call in, if possible, all credit wliich he 
has already given. Deposiis are withdrawn frofti banks; 
notes are returned on the issuers in exchange for specie ; 
bankers raise their rate of discount, and withhold their 
customary advances ; merchants refuse to renew mercantile 
bills. At such times the most calamitous consequences were 
formerly expiTieiiced from the attempt of the law to prevent 
more than a certain limited rate of interest from being given 
or taken. Persons who could not borrow at live per cent, 
had to pay, not six or seven, but ten or fifteen per cent, to 
compensate the lender for risking the penalties of the law : 
or had to sell securities or goods for ready money at a still 
greater sacrifice. 

Exct‘pt at such periods, the amount of capital disposable 
on loan is subject to little other variation than that which 
arises from the gradual process of accumulation ; which pro- 
cess, however, in the great commercial countries, is sufficiently 
* 02 
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rapid to account for 'the almost pericdical recurrence of these 
fits of speculation; since, when a few years have elapsed 
without a crisis, and no new and tempting channel for invest- 
ment has been opened in the meantime, there is always found 
to have occurred in those few years so large an increase of 
capital Jfeeking investment, as to have lowered considerably 
the rate of interest, whether indicated by the piices of secu- 
rities or by the rate of discount on bills ; and this diminution 
of interest tempts tlie possessors to incur hazards in hopes of 
a more considerable return. 

The demand for loans varies much more largely than the 
supply, and embraces longer cycles of years in its aberrations. 
A time of war, for examjdc, is a i)eriod of unusual drafts on 
the loan market. The Government, at such times, generally 
incurs new loans, and as these usually succeed each other 
rapidly as long as the war lasts, the general rate of interest 
is kept higher in war than in peace, without reference to the 
rate of profit, and productive industry is stinted of its usual 
supplies. During part of the last French war, the government 
could not borrow under six per cent, and of course all other 
borrowers' had to pay at least as much. Nor does the influ- 
ence of these loans altogether cease when the government 
ceases to contract others ; for those already contracted con- 
tinue to afford an investment for a greatly increased amount 
of the disposable capital of the country, wliich, if the na,tit)nal 
debt were paid off, would be added to the mass of capital 
seeking investment, and (indej»endently of hnnporary dis- 
turbance) could not but, to some extent, permanently lower 
tlie rate of interest. 

The same effect on interest which is produced by govern- 
ment loans for war expenditure, is produced by the sudden 
opening of any new and generally attractive mode of perma- 
nent investment. The only instance of th(‘ kind in recent 
history on a scale comparable to tliat of the war loans, is the 
absorption of capital in the construction of railways. This 
capital must have been principally drawn from the dejxjsits 
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Id banks, or from savings .which would hate gone ijato deposit, 
and which were destined to be ultimately employed in buying 
securities from persons who would have employed the pur- 
chase money in discounts or other loans at interest : in either 
case, it was a draft on the general loan fund. It is, in fact, 
evident, that unless savings were made expressly to be em- 
ployed in railway adventure, the amount thus employed must 
have been derived either from the actual capital of persons 
in business, or from capital which would have been lent to 
persons in business. In the first case, the subtraction, by 
crippling their means, obliges them to be larger borrowers ; 
in the second, it leaves less for them to borrow ; in either 
case it equally tends to raise the rate of interest. 

§ 4. From the preceding considerations it would be 
seen, even if it were not otherwise evident, how great an error 
it is to imagine that tlie rate of interest bears any necessary 
relation to the quantity or value of the money in circulation. 
An increase of the currency has in itself no effect, and is 
incapable of having any effect, on the rate of interest. A 
paper currency issued by government in the payment of its 
ordinary expenses, in however great excess it may be issued, 
alfects the rate of interest in no manner whatever. It dimi- 
nishes indeed tlie power of money to buy commodities, but 
not the power of money to buy money. If a hundred 
pounds will buy a perpetual annuity of four pounds a year^ 
a dcjpreciation which makes the hundred pounds worth only 
half as much as before, has precisely the same effect on the 
four pounds, and therefore cannot alter the relation betweer 
the two. Unless, indeed, it is known and reckoned upon 
that the depreciation will only be temporary; for peqple 
certainly might be willing to lend the depreciated currency 
on cheaper terms if' they expected to be repaid in money of 
full value. 

It is perfectly true that in England, and in most other com- 
mercial countries, an addition to the currency almost always 
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se^^ms to have the effect of lowering, the rate of. interest ; be- 
cause it is almost always accompanied by something which 
really has that tendency. The currency in common use. 
being a currency provided by bankers, is all issued in the way 
of loans, except, such part as happens to be ern})loyed in the 
purchase of gold and silver. The same operation, therefore, 
which adds to the currency, also adds to the loans, or to the 
capital seeking investment on loan ; properly, indoc'd, the 
currency is only increased in order that the loans nuiy be 
increased. Now, though as curi\*ncy these issut's have not 
an effect on interest, as loans they have. lnasm\ich therefore 
as an expansion or contraction of paper currency, when that 
currency consists of bank notes, is always also an expansion 
or contraction of credit; the distinction is seldom ])roperly 
drawn between the effects which belong to it in the former 
and in the latter character. The confusion is thickened by 
the unfortunate misapplication of language, which designates 
the rate of interest by a phmse (“the value of money’') which 
properly expresses the purchasing powiT of the circulating 
medium. Not only, therefore, are bank notes sup])osed to 
produce ejects as currency, which they only produce as loans, 
but attention is habitually diverted from eff» 'cts similar in kind 
and much greater in degree, when produced by an action on 
loans which do(is not happen to be accompanied by any action 
on the currency. 

For examjile, in considering the effect produced by the 
proceedings of banks in encouraging the excesses of specu- 
lation, an immense effect is usually attributed to their issues 
of notes, but until of late hardly any attention was paid to 
the management of their deposits, though nothing is more 
certain than that their imprudent extensions of credit take 
place more frequently by means of their deposits than of 
their issues. “There is no doubt,” says Mr. Tooke,*' “that 
banks, whe^ther private or joint stock, may, if imprudently 
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conducted, minister to an undue extension of credit, for the 
purpose of speculations, whether in commodities, or in over- 
trading in exports or imports, or in building or mining 
operations, and that they have so ministered not unfrequently, 
and in ^some cases to an i^xtciit ruinous to themselves, and 
without ultimate benefit to the parties to whose views their 
resources were made subservient/’ But, “ supposing all the 
deposits received by a banker to be in coin, is he not, just as 
much as the issuing banker, exposed to the importunity of 
customers, whom it may be imj^olitic to refuse, for loans or 
discounts, or to be tempted by a high interest ? and may he 
not ho induced to encroach so much upon his deposits as to 
leave him, under not improbable circumstances, unable to 
inec't the demands of his depositors? In what respect, indeed, 
would the case of a banker in a perfectly mt tallic circulation, 
<liifer from that of a London banker at the present day ? He 
is not a creator of money, he cannot avail himself of his pri- 
vilege as an issuer in aid of his other business, and yet there 
have been lauKUi table instances of London bankers issuing 
money in excess.” 

In the discussions, too, which have been for so many 
years carried on respecting the ojierations of the Bank of 
England, and the ed’ccts produced by those operations on the 
state of credit, though for nearly half a century there never 
has been a commercial, crisis which the Bank has not been 
strenuously accused either of jiroducing or of aggravating, it 
has been almost universally assumed that the influence of its 
acts was felt only through the amount of its notes in circula- 
tion, and that if it could be prevented from exercising any 
discretion as to that one feature in its position, it would no 
longer have any power liable to abuse. This at least is an 
error which, after the experience of the year 1817, we may 
hope has been committed for the last time. During tliat year 
the hands of the bank were absolutely tied, in its character 
of a bank of issue ; but through its operations as a bank of 
deposit it exercised as great an influence, or apparent influ- 
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ence, on the rate of interest and the -state of credit, as at any 
former period ; it was exposed to as vehement accusations of 
abusing that influence ; and a crisis occurred, such as few 
that preceded it had equalled, and none perhaps surpassed, 
in intensity. 

§ 5. Before quitting the general subject of this cliapter, 
I will make the obvious remark, that the rate of interest 
determines the value and price of all those saleable articles 
which are desired and bought, not for themselves, but for 
the income which they are capable of yielding. The public 
funds, shares in joint stock companies, and all descriptions 
of securities, are at a high price in proportion as the rate of 
interest is 'low. They are sold at the price which will give 
the market rate of interest on the purchase money, with 
allowance for all differences in the risk incurred, or in any 
circumstance of convenience. Exchequer bills, for example, 
usually sell at a higher price than consols, proportionally to 
the interest which they yield ; because, though the security 
is the same, yet the former being annually paid off at par 
unless renewed by the holder, the purchaser (unless obliged 
to sell in a moment of general emergency), is in no danger of 
losing anything by the resale, except the premium he may 
have paid. 

The price of land, mines, and all other fixed sources of 
income, depends in like manner on the rate of interest. 
Land usually sells at a higher price, in proportion to the 
income afforded by it, than the public funds, not only because 
it is thought, even in this country, to be somewhat more 
secure, but because ideas of power and dignity are associated 
with its possession. But these difierences are constant, or 
nearly so ; and in the variations of price, land follows, axieris 
pairihua^ the permanent (though of course not the daily) 
variations of the rate of interest. When interest is low, land 
will naturally be dear; when interest is high, land will be 
cheap. The last long war presented a striking exception to 
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this rule, since the price ©f land as well aS the rate of interest 
was then remarkably high. For this, however, there was a 
special cause. The continuance of a very high average price 
of corn for many years, had raised the rent of land even 
more than in proportion to the rise of interest and fall of the 
selling price of fixed incomes. Had it not been for this 
accident, chiefly dependent on the seasons, land must have 
sustained as great a depreciation in value as the public funds : 
which it probably would do, were a similar war to break out 
hereafter ; to the signal disappointment of those landlords 
and farmers who, generalizing from the casual circumstances 
of a remarkable period, so long persuaded themselves that a 
state of war was peculiarly advantageous, and a state of peace 
disadvantageous, to what they chose to call the interests of 
agriculture. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


OF THE REGULATION OF A CONVERTIBLE PAPER 
CURRENCY. 

§ 1. Thi: frequent recurrenc(‘ during tlic last half cen- 
tury of the painful series of phenomena called a commercial 
crisis, has directed much of the attention both of economists 
and of practical politicians to the contriving of expeilients for 
averting, or at the least, mitigating its evils. And the habit 
which grew up during the era of the. Bank restriction, of 
ascribing all alternations of high and low prices to the issues 
of banks, has caused inquirers in general to tix their hopes of 
success in moderating those vicissitudes, upon schemes for the 
regulation of bank notes. A scheme of this liature, after 
having obtained the sanction of high authorities, so far esta- 
blished itself in the ])ublic mind, as to be, with general ap- 
probation^ converted into a law, at the renewal of the Cliarter of 
the Bank of England in 1 S44 : and the regulation is still in 
force, though with a groat abatement of its j)opularity, and 
wdth its prestlfjG impaired by two temporary susj)ensions, on 
the responsibility of the executive, the earlier of the two little 
more than three years after its enactment. It is proper tl lat the 
merits of this plan for the regulation of a convertible bank note 
currency should be here considered. Before touching u[)on 
the practical provisions of Sir Robert Peers Act of 184?4?, I 
shall briefly state the nature, and examine the grounds, of the 
theory on which it is founded. 

It is believed by many, that banks of issue universally, or 
the Bank of England in particular, have a power of throwing 
their notes into circulation, and thereby raising prices, arbi- 
trarily ; that this power is only limited by the degree of mo- 
deration with which they think fit to exercise it ; that when 
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they increase their issue§ beyond the iisunl amount, the rise of 
prices, thus produced, generates a spirit of specufation in 
commodities, which carries prices still higher, and ultimately 
causes a reaction and recoil, amounting in extreme cases to a 
commercial crisis ; and that ' every such crisis which has 
occurred in this country witliiii mercantile memory, has been 
eitlier originally produced by this cause, or greatly aggravated 
by it. To this extreme length the currency theory has not 
been carried by the eminent iDolitical t‘Conomlsts who have 
given to a more moderate form of the same theory the sanc- 
tion of their names. But I have not oversta,ted the extra- 
vagance of the popular version ; which is a remarkable in- 
stance to wliat lengtlis a favourite theory will hurry, not the 
closet students whose competency in such (piestions is often 
treated with so much conUunpt, but men of the world and of 
business, who pi(pie themselves on the practical knowledge 
which they have at least had ani})le oppoitunities of acc[uir- 
ing. Not only has this fixed idea of the currency as the 
prime agent in the fluctuations of price, made them shut their 
eyes to the multitude of circumstances which, by influencing 
the exjiectatioii of supply, ure the true causes ot almost all 
speculations and of almost all fluctuations of price ; but in 
order to bring about the chronological agreement required by 
their theory, between the variations of b^^uk issues and those 
of* prices, they have jdayed such fliiitastic tricks with facts and 
dates as would be thought incredible, if an eminent practical 
authority had not taken the trouble of meeting them, on the 
ground of mere history, with an elaborate exposure. I refer, 
as all conversant with the subject must be aware, to Mr. 
Took(^'s History of Prices. The result of Mr. Tooke’s in- 
vestigations was thus stated by himself, in his examination* 
before the Commons Committee on the Bank Charter ques- 
tion in 1832 ; and the evidences of it stand recorded in his 
book: “In point of fact, and historically, as far as my re- 
searches have gone, in every signal instance of a rise or fall of 
prices, the rise or fall has preceded, and therefore could not be 
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the effect of, an enlargement or contraction of the bank cir- 
culation.” 

The extravagance of the currency theorists, in attributing 
almost every rise or fall of prices to an enlargement or con- 
traction of the issues of bank notes, has raised up, by reaction, 
a theory the extreme opposite of the former, of which, in 
scientific discussion, the most prominent representatives are 
il»r. Tooke and Mr. Fullarton. This counter- theory denies to 
bank notes, so long as their convertibility is maintained, any 
power whatever of raising prices, and to banks any power of 
increasing their circulation, except as a consequence of, and in 
proportion to, an increase of tl)e business to be done. This 
last statement is supported by the unanimous assurances of 
all the country bankers who have been examined before 
successive Parliamentary Committees on the subject. They 
all bear testimony that (in the words of Mr. Fullarton*) “ the 
amount of their issues is exclusively regulated by the extent 
of local dealings and expenditure in their respective districts, 
fluctuating with the fluctuations of production and price, and 
that they neither can increase their issues beyond the limits 
which the* range of such dealings and expenditure prescribes, 
without the certainty of having their notes immediately 
returned to them, nor diminish them, but at an almost 
equal certainty of the vacancy being filled up from some 
other source.” From these premises it is argued by Mr. 
Tooke and Mr, Fullarton, that bank issues, since they 
cannot be increased in amount unless there be an increased 
demand, cannot possibly raise prices ; cannot encourage 
speculation, nor occasion a commercial crisis ; and that the 
attempt to guard against that evil by an artificial manage- 
ment of the issue of notes, is of no effect for the intended 
purpose, and liable to produce other consequences extremely 
calamitous. 


• Regulation of Currencies^ p. 85. 
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§ 2. As much of this doctrine as i^sts upon testimony, 
and not upon inference, appears to me incontrovertible. I 
give complete credence to the assertion of the country 
])ankers, very clearly and correctly condensed into a small 
compass jn the sentence just quoted from Mr. Fullarton. I am 
convinced that they cannot possibly increase their issue of 
notes in any other circumstances than those which are there 
stated. I believe, also, that the theory, grounded by Mr. 
Fullarton upon this fact, contains alarg»^ portion of truth, and 
is far nearer to being the expression of the whole truth than 
any form whatever of the currency theory. 

There are two states of the markets:. one which may be 
termed the quiescent state, tlie other the expectant, or specu- 
lative state. The first is that in which there is nothing 
tending to engender in any considerable portion of the mer- 
cantile public a desire to extend their operations. The pro- 
ducers produce and the dealers purchase only their usual 
stocks, having* no expectation of a more than usually rapid 
vent for them. Each person transacts his ordinary amount 
of business and no more, or increases it only in correspond- 
ence with the increase of his capital or connexi'^n, or with 
the gradual growth of the demand for his commodity, occa- 
sioned by the public prosperity. Not meditating any unusual 
extension of tluur own operations, producers and dealers do 
not need more than the usual accommodation from bankers 
and other money lenders ; and as it is only by exteiuling 
their loans that bankers increase their issues, none but a 
momentary augmentation of issues is in these circumstances 
possible. If at a certain time of the year a portion of the 
puUic have larger payments to make than at other times, or 
if an individual, under some peculiar exigency, requires an 
extra advance, they may apply for more bank notes, and 
obtain them; but the notes will no more remain in circulation,' 
than the extra quantity of Bank of England notes which, are 
issued once in every three months in payment of the divi- 
dends. The person to whom, after being borrowed, the notes 
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are paid away, has ilo extra paymeiats to make, and no pe- 
culiar exigency, and he keeps them by him unused, or sends 
them into deposit, or repays with them a previous advance 
made to him by some banker : in any case he does not buy 
commodities with them, since by the supposition there is no- 
thing to induce him to lay in a larger stock of commodities 
than before. Even if we suppose, as we may do, that bankers 
create an artificial increase of the demand for loans, by offer- 
ing them below the market rate of intiTest, the* notes they 
issue will not remain in circulation ; for when the borrower, 
having completed the transaction for which he availed himself 
of them, has paid* them away, the creditor or dealer who 
receives them, having no demand for the immediate use 
of an extra quantity* of notes, sends them into deposit. 
In this case, therefore, there can be no addition, at the 
discretion of bankers, to the general circulating medium : 
any increase of their Issues either conies back to them, or 
remains idle in the hands of tlie public, and no rtse takes 2:)lace 
in prices. 

But there is another state of the markets, strikingly con- 
trasted with the preceding, and to this state it is not so 
obvious that the theory of Mr. Tooke ami Mr. Fidlarton is 
applicable ; namely, when an impression prevails, whether 
W'ell founded or groundless, that the supply of one or more 
great articles of commerce is likely to fall short of the ordinary 
consumption. In such circumstances all persons connected 
with those commodities desire to extend their operations. 
The producers or importers desire to produce or import a 
larger quantity, speculators desire to lay in a stock in order 
to profit by the expected rise of price, and holders of the 
commodity desire additional advances to enable them to 
continue holding. All these classes are disposed to make a 
more than ordinary use of their credit, and to this desire it 
is not denied that bankers very often unduly administer. 
Effects of the same kind may be produced by anything 
which, exciting more than usual hopes of profit, gives 
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increased briskness to business : for (example, a sudden 
foreign demand for commodities on a large scale, t)r the 
expectation of it ; such as occurred on the opening of Spanish 
America to English trade, and has occurred on various occa- 
.sions in the trade with the United States. Such occurrences 
produce a tendency to a rise of price in exportable articles, 
and generate speculations, sometimes of a reasonable, and 
(as long as a large proportion of men in business prefer 
excitement to safety) frequently of an irrational or immoderate 
character. In such cases there is a desire in the mercantile 
classes, or in some portion of them, to employ their credit, 
in a more than usual degree, as a power of purchasing. 
This is a state of businc'ss which, when pushed to an extreme 
length, brings on the revulsion called a commercial crisis; 
and it is a known fact that such periods of speculation hardly 
ever pass otf without having been attended, during some 
part of their progress, by a considerable increase of bank 
notes. 

To this, however, it is replied by Mr. Tooke and Mr. 
Fullarton, that the increase of the circulation always follows 
instead of preceding the rise of prices, and is not its cause, 
but its clfect. That in the first place, the speculative pur- 
chases by which prices are raised, are not effected by bank 
notes but by cheques, or still more commonly on a simple 
book credit : and secondly, even if they were made with bank 
notes borrowed for that express purpose from bankers,* the 
notes, after being used for that purpose, would, if not wanted 
for current transactions, be returned into deposit by the per- 
sons receiving them. In this I fully concur, and I regard it 
as proved, both scientifically and historically, that during the 
ascending period of speculation, and as long as it is confined 
to transactions between dealers, the issues of bank notes are 
seldom materially increased, nor contribute anything to the 
speculative rise of prices. It seems to me, however, that 
this can no longer be aflSrmed when speculation has pro- 
ceeded so far as to reach the producers. Speculative orders 
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given by merchants to manufacturers induce them to extend 
their operations, and to become applicants to bankers for 
increased advances, which, if made in notes, are not paid 
away to persons who return them into deposit, but are par- 
tially expended in paying wages, and pass into the various 
channels of refail trade, where they become directly effective 
in producing a further rise of prices. I cannot but think 
that this employment of bank notes must have been power- 
fully operative on prices at the time when notes of one and 
two pounds value were permitted by law. Admitting, how- 
ever, that the prohibition of notes below five pounds has now 
rendered this part of their operation comparatively insig- 
nificant by greatly limiting their applicability to the payment 
of wages, there is another form of their instrumentality 
which comes into play in the later stages of speculation, and 
which forms the princiiial argument of the more moderate 
supporters of the currency theory. Though advances by 
bankers are seldom deinandcd.for the purpose of buying on 
speculation, they are largely demanded by unsuccessful specu 
lators for the purpose of holding on ; and the competition of 
these speculators for a share of tlie loanable capital, makes 
even those who have not speculat<‘<l, more dependent than 
before on bankers for tlie advances th(*y require. Between 
the ascending period of speculation and the revulsion, there 
is an interval extending to weeks and sometimes months, of 
struggling against' a fall. The tide having shown signs of 
turning, the speculative holders are unwilling to sell in a 
falling market, and in the meantime they require funds to 
enable them to fulfil even their ordinary engagements. It is 
this stage that is ordinarily marked by a considerable increase 
in the amount of the bank note circulation. That such an 
increase does usually take place, is denied by no one. And I 
think it must be admitted that this increase tends to prolong 
the duration of the speculations; that it enables the specu- 
lative prices to be kept up for some time after they would 
otherwise have collapsed; and therefore prolongs and in- 
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creases the drain of the precious metals for exportation, which 
is a leading feature of this stage in the progress of a com- 
mercial crisis : the continuance of vvliich drain at last endan- 
gering the power of the banks to fulfil their Engagement of 
paying tjieir notes on demand, they are compelled to contract 
their credit more suddenly and severely than would have 
been necessary if they had been prevented from propping up 
speculation by increased advances, after the time when the 
recoil had become inevitable. 

§ 3. To prevent this retardation of the recoil, and ulti- 
mate aggravation of its severity, is the object of the scheme 
for regulating the currency, of which Lord Overstone, Mr. 
Norn\an, and Colonel 'J'orrens, were the first promulgators, 
and which lias, in a slightly modified form, been enacted into 
law.^ 

According to the scheme in its original purity, the issue of 

* I tliink inyself justified in affirming that the mitigation of commercial 
revulsions is the real, and only serious, purpose of the Act of 1844, I am 
quite awai’e that its supporters insist (especially since 1847) on its supreme 
efficacy in ** inaiiitaining the oonvertihility of the Bank note.’* B^t 1 must be 
excused for not attaciii!:g any scrioii.'s importance to this one among its alleged 
merits. The convertibility of the Bank note ^as maintained, and would have 
(‘oiitiiiued to be maintained, at wliatever cost, under the old system. As was 
well said by Lord Overstoiie in his Evidence, the Bank can always, by a suffi- 
ciently violent action on credit, save itself at the expense of the mercantile 
public. That the Act of 1844 mitigates tlie violence of that process, is a 
sufficient claim to prefer in its helialf. Besides, if we suppose such a degree 
of mismanagement on the part of the Bank, as, were it not for the Act, would 
endanger the continuance of convertibility, the same (or a less) degree of mis- 
management, practised under the Act, would suffice to produce a suspension of 
payments by the Banking Department ; an event which the compulsory sepa- 
ration of the two departments brings much nearer to possibility than it was 
before, and which, involving as it would the probable stoppage of every private 
banking establishment in London, and perhaps also the non-payment of the 
dividends to the national creditor, would be a far greater immediate calamity 
than a brief interruption of the convertibility of the note ; insomuch that, to 
enable the Bank to resume payment of its deposits, no Government would 
hesitate a moment to suspend payment of the notes, if suspension of the Act 
of 1844 proved insufficient. 

VOL. II. • 
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promissory notes fo^ circulation was to be confined to one 
body. In the form adopted by Parliament, all existing 
issuers were permitted to retain this privilege, but none were 
to be thereafter admitted to it, even in the place of those who 
might discontinue their issues : and, for all except the Bank 
of England, a maximum of issues was prescribed, on a scale 
intentionally low. To the Bank of England no maximum 
was fixed for the aggregate amount of its notes, but only for 
the portion issued on securities, or in other words, on loan. 
These were never to exceed a certain limit, fixed in the first 
instance at fourteen millions.* All issues beyond that amount 
must be in exchange for bullion ; of which the Bank is bound 
to purchase, at a trifle below the mint valuation, any quantity 
which is offered to it, giving its notes in exchange. In regard, 
therefore, to any issue of notes beyond the limit of fourteen 
millions, the Bank is purely passive, having no function but 
the compulsory one of giving its notes for gold at 31. 17s. 9f/., 
and gold for its notes at SI. 17s. lOic/., whenever and by 
whomsoever it is called upon to do so. 

The object for which this mechanism is intended is, that 
the bank-note currency may vary in its amount at the exact 
times, and in the exact degree, in which a purely metallic 
currency would vary. And the precious metals being the 
commodity that has hitherto approached nearest to that 
invariability in all the circumstances influencing value, which 
fits a commodity for being adopted as a medium of exchange, 
it seems to be thought that the excellence of the Act of 1844 
is fully made out, if under its operation the issues conform in 
all their variations of quantity, and therefore, as is inferred, of 


* A conditional increaRO of this maximum is permitted, but only when by 
arrangement with any country bank the issues of that bank are discontinued, 
and Bank of England notes substituted ; and even then the increase is limited 
to two-thirds of the amount of the country notes to be thereby superseded. 
Under this provision the amount of notes which the Bank of England is now 
at liberty to issue against securities, is rather under fourteen and a half 
millions. ^ 
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Vcilue, to the variations which would take* place in a cnitency 
wholly metallic. 

Now, all reasonable opponents of the Act, in common with 
its supporters, acknowledge as an essential requisite of any 
substitut(^ for the precious metals, that it should conform 
exactly in its permanent value to a metallic standard. And 
they say, that so long ks it is convertible into specie on demand# 
it does and must so conform. But when the value of a 
metallic or of any other currency is spoken of, there are two 
points to be considered; the permanent or average value, 
and the fluctuations. It is to the permanent value of a 
metallic currency, that the value of a paper currency ought to 
conform. But there is no obvious reason why it should be 
required to conform to the fluctuations too. The only object 
of its conforming at all, is steadiness of value ; and with 
respect to fluctuations the sole thing desirable is that they 
should be the smallest possible. Now the fluctuations in the 
value of the currency are determined, not by its quantity, 
whether it consist of gold or of paper, but by the expansions 
and contractions of credit. To discover, therefore, what cur- 
rency will conform the most nearly to the permanent value 
of the precious metals, we must find under what currency the 
variations in credit are least frequent and least extreme. 
Now, whether this object is best attained by a metallic cur- 
rency (and therefore by a paper currency exactly conforming 
in quantity to it) is precisely the question to be decided. If 
it should prove that a paper currency which follows all the 
fluctuations in quantity of a metallic, leads to more violent 
revulsions of credit than one which is not held to this rigid 
conformity, it will follow that the currency which agrees most 
exactly in quantity with a metallic currency is not that which 
adheres closest to its value ; that is to say, its permanent 
value, with which alone agreement is desirable. 

Whether this is really the case or not we will now inquire. 
And first, let us consider whether the Act effects the practical 

P 2 
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object chiefly reIied‘on in its defence by the more sober of its 
advocates, that of arresting speculative extensions of credit at 
an earlier period, with a less drain of gold, and consequently 
by a milder and more gradual process. I think it must be 
admitted that - to a certain degree H is successfql in this 
object. 

I am aware of what may be urged, ‘and reasonably urged, 
in opposition to this oiiinion. It may be said, tliat when the 
time arrives at whicli the banks are pressed for increased 
advances to enable speculators to fulfil their engagements, a 
limitation of the issue of notes will not prevent the banks, if 
otherwise willing, from making tliese advances; that they 
have still their deposits as a source from which loans may bo 
made beyond the point which is consistent with prudence as 
bankers ; and that even if they refused to do so, the only 
effect would be, that the deposits themselves would be drawn 
out to supply the wants of the depositors ; which would be 
just as much an addition to the bank notes and coin in the 
hands of the public, as if the notes themselves were incr(‘ased. 
This is true, and is a sufficient answer to those who think 
that the ^advances of banks to prop up failing speculations 
are objectionable chiefly as an increase of the currency. But 
the mode in which they are really objectionable, is as an ex- 
tension of credit. If, instead of lending their notes, the banks 
allow the demand of their customers for disposable capital to 
act on the deposits, th(jre is the same increase of currency, 
(for a short time at least,) but there is not an increase of 
loans. The rate of interest, therefore, is not prevented from 
rising at the first moment when the difficulties consequent on 
excess of speculation begin to be felt. On the contrary, the 
necessity which the banks feel of diminishing their advances 
to maintain their solvency, when they find their deposits flow- 
ing out, and cannot supply the vacant place by their own 
notes, accelerates the rise of the rate of interest. Speculative 
holders are therefore obliged to submit earlier to that loss by 
resale, which could not have been prevented from coming on 
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tliem at last: the recoil of prices and* collapse of general 
crtidit take place sooner. 

To. appreciate the effect which this acceleration of the 
crisis has in mitigating its intensit}?^, let us advert more par- 
ticularly 4o the nature and effects of that leading feature in 
the period just preceding the collapse, the drain of gold. A 
rise of prices produced by a speculative extension of credit, 
even when bank notes have not been the instrument, is not 
the less effectual (if it lasts long enough) in turning the ex- 
changes : and when the exchanges have turned from this 
cause, they can only be turned back, and the drain of gold 
stopped, either by a fall of prices or by a rise of the rate of 
interest. A fall of prices will stop it by removing the cause 
which produced it, and by rendering goods a more advan- 
tageous remittance than gold, even for paying debts already 
due. A rise of the rate of interest, and consetpient fall of 
the prices of securities, will accomplish the purpose still 
more rapidly, by inducing foreigners, instead of taking away 
the gold which is due to them, to leave it for invfistment 
within the country, and even send gold into the country to 
take advantage of the increased rate of interest. Of this last 
mode of stopping a drain of gold, the year 1SJ?7 afforded 
signal examples. But until one of these two things takes 
place — until either jirices fall, or the rate of interest rises — 
nothing can possibly arrest, or ev^en moderate, the efldux of 
gold. Now, neither will jirices fall nor interest rise, so long 
as the unduly expanded credit is upheld by the continued 
advances of bankers. It is w^ell known that when a drain of 
srold has set in, even if bank notes have not increased in 
quantity, it is upon thyn that the contraction first falls, the 
gold wanted for exportation being always obtained from the 
Bank of England in exchange for its notes. But under the 
system which preceded the Bank of England, being 

subjected, in common with other banks, to the importunities 
for fresh advances which are characteristic of such a time, 
could, and often did, immediately re-issue the notes which 
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had been returned "to it in exchange for bullion. It is a 
great error, ’ certainly, to suppose that the mischief of this 
re-issue chiefly consisted in preventing a contraction pf the 
currency. It was, however, quite as mischievous as it has 
ever been supposed to be. As long as it lasted, t-he efflux 
of gold could not cease, since neither would prices fall nor 
interest rise while these advances continued. Prices, having 
risen without any increase of bank notes, could well have 
fallen without a diminution of them ; but having risen in 
consequence of an extension of credit, they could not fall 
without a contraction of it. As long, therefore, as the Bank 
of England and the other banks persevered in this course, 
so long gold continued to flow out, until so little was left 
that the Bank of England, being in danger of suspension of 
payments, was compelled at last to contract its discounts 
so greatly and suddenly as to produce a much more extreme 
variation in the rate of interest, inflict much greater loss and 
distress on individuals, and destroy a much greater amount 
of the ordinary credit of the country, than any real necessity 
required. 

I acknowledge, (and the experience of 1847 has proved 
to those who overlooked it before,) that the mischief now 
described, may be wrought, and in large measure, by the 
Bank of England, through its deposits alone. It may con- 
tinue or even increase its discounts and advances, wiien it 
ought to contract them ; with the ultimate effect of making 
the contraction much more severe and sudden than necessary. 
I cannot but think, however, that banks which commit this 
error with their deposits, would commit it still more if they 
were at liberty to make increased loans with their issues as 
well as their deposits. I am compelled to think that the 
being restricted from increasing their issues, is a real impedi- 
ment to their making those advances which arrest the tide 
at its turn, and make it rush like a torrent afterwards. If 
the restrictions of the Act of 1844 were no obstacle to the 
advances of banks in the interval preceding the crisis, why 
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were they found an insuperable obstacle during the^ crisis ? 
an obstacle which nothing less would overcome than a sus- 
pension of the law, through the assumption by Government 
of a temporary dictatorship ? Evidently they are an obstacle 
and whe*i the Act is blamed for interposing obstacles at a 
time when not obstacles but facilities are needed, it must in 
justice receive credit for interposing them when they are an 
acknowledged benefit. In this particular, therefore, I think 
it cannot be denied, that the new^ system is a real improve- 
ment upon the old. 

§ 4. But though I am compelled to differ thus far from 
the opinion of Mr. Tooke and of Mr. Fullarton, 1 concur 
with them in thinking that these advantages, whatever value 
may be put on them, are purchased by still greater disad- 
vantages. 

In the first place, a large extension of credit by bankers, 
though most hurtful when, credit being already in an inflated 
state, it can only serve to retard and aggravate the collapse, 
is most salutary when the collapse has come, and when credit 
instead of being in excess ib in distressing deficiency, and 
increased advances by bankers, instead of being an addition 
to the ordinary amount of floating credit,i serve to replace a 
mass of other credit which has been suddenly destroyed. 
Antecedently to 1844, if the Bank of England occasionally 
aggravated the severity of a commercial revulsion by rendering 


* It would not be to the purpose to say, by way of objection, that the 
obstacle may be evaded by granting the increased advance in book credits, to 
be drawn against by cheques, without the aid of bank notes. This is indeed 
possible, as Mr. Fullarton has remarked, and as I have myself said in a former 
chapter. But this substitute for bank-note currency has never yet been 
organized ; and the law having clearly manifested its intention that, in the 
case supposed, increased credits should not be granted, it is a problem whether 
the law would not reach what might be regarded as an evasion of its prohi- 
bitions, or whether deference to the law would not produce (as it has hitherto 
done) on the jiart of banking establishments, conformity to its spirit and pur- 
pose, as well as to its mere letter. 
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the collapse of credit more tardy and thence more violent than 
necessary, it in return rendered invaluable services during the 
revulsion itself, by coming forward with advances to support 
solvent firms, at a time when all other paper and almost all 
mercantile credit had become comparatively valueless. Tliis 
service was eminently conspicuous in the crisis of 1 S25-6, the 
severest probably ever experienced ; during which the Bank 
increased what is called its circulation by many millions, in 
advances to those mercantile firms of whose ultimate solvency 
it felt no doubt; advances which if it had been obliged to 
withhold, the severity of the crisis would have been still 
greater than it was. If the Bank, it is justly remarked by 
Mr. Fullarton,* complies with such applications, “it must 
comply with them by an issue of notes, for notes constitute 
the only instrumentality through which the Bank is in the 
practice of lending its credit. But those notes are not intended 
to circulate, nor do they circulate. There is no more dernatid 
for circulation than there was before. On the contrary, the 
rapid decline of prices which the case in supposition pre- 
sumes, would necessarily contract the demand for circulation. 
The notes^would either be returned to the Bank of England, 
as fast as they were issued, in the shapes of deposits, or would 
be locked up in the.drawcrs of the private London bankers, or 
distributed by them to their correspondents in the country, 
or intercepted by other capitalists, who, during the fervour of 
the previous excitement, had contracted liabilities which they 
might be imperfectly prepared on the sudden to encounter. 
In such emergencies, every man connected with business, who 
has been trading on other irieans than his own, is placed on 
the defensive, and his whole object is to make himself as 
strong as possible, an object which cannot be more effectually 
answered than by keeping by him as large a reserve as 
possible in paper which the law has made a legal tender. 
The notes themselves never find their way into the produce 


* P. K)6. 
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market; and if they at* all contribute retard'' (or, as I 
should rather say, to moderate) “ the fall of prices, it is not 
by promoting in the slightest degree the effective demand for 
commodities, not by enabling consumers to buy more largely 
for consumption, and so giving briskness to commerce, but 
by a process precisely the reverse, by enabling the holders of 
commodities to hold on, by obstructing traffic and repressing 
consumption/’ 

The opportune relief thus afforded to credit, during the 
excessive contraction which succeeds to an undue expansion, 
is consistent with the principle of the new system ; for an 
extraordinary contraction of credit, and fall of prices, in- 
evitably draw gold into the country, and the principle of 
the system is that the bank-note currency shall be permitted, 
and even compelled, to enlarge itself, in all cases in which a 
metallic currency would do the same. But, what the principle 
of the law would encourage, its provisions in this instance 
preclude, by not suffering the increased issues to take place 
until the gold has actually arrived ; which is never until the 
worst part of the crisis is past, and almost all the losses and 
failures attendant on it are ct>nsumraaicd. The machinery of 
the system withholds, until for many purposes it comes too 
late, tlie very medicine which the theory of the system pre- 
scribes as the appropriate remedy.* 

This function of banks in filling up the gap made in 
mercantile credit by the consequences of undue speculation 
and its revulsion, is so entirely indispensable, tliat if the Act 
of 1841 continues unrepealed, there can be no difficulty in 
foreseeing that its provisions must be suspended, as they were 


* True, the Bank ia not precluded from making increased advances from its 
deposits, which are likely to be of unusually large amount, since, at these 
periods, every one leaves his money in deposit in order to have it within call. 
But, that tlie deposits are not alwa^ sufficient, was conclusively proved in 
1847, when the Bank stretched to the very utmost the means of relieving com- 
merce which its deposits afforded, without allaying the panic, which however 
ceased at once when the Government decided on suspending the Act. 
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in 1847, in every period of great fcommercial difficulty, as 
soon as the crisis has really and completely set in.* Were 
this all, there would be no absolute inconsistency in main- 
taining the restriction as a means of preventing a crisis, and 
relaxing it for Che purpose of relieving one. But 'there is 
another objection, of a still more radical and comprehensive 
character, to the new system. 

Professing, in theory, to require that a paper currency 
shall vary in its amount in exact conformity to the variations 
of a metallic currency, it provides, in fact, that in every case 
of an efflux of gold, a corresponding diminution shall take 
place in the quantity of bank notes ; in other words, that 
every exportation of the precious metals shall be virtually 
drawn from the circulation ; it being assumed that this would 
be the case if the currency were wholly metallic. This theory, 
and these practical arrangements, are adapted to the case in 
which the drain of gold originates in a rise of prices produced 
by an undue expansion of currency or credit ; but they are 
adapted to no case beside. • 

When the efflux of gold is the last stage of a series of 
effects arfsing from an increase of the currency, or from an 
expansion of credit tantamount in its ( ffect on prices to an 
increase of currency, it is in that case a fair assumption that 
in a purely metallic system the gold exported would be drawn 
from the currency itself ; because such a drain, being in its 
nature unlimited, will necessarily continue as long as currency 
and credit are undiminished. But an exportation of the 
precious metals often arises from no causes affecting currency 
or credit, but simply from an unusual extension of foreign 
payments, arising either from th6 state of the markets for 
commodities, or from some circumstance not commercial. In 
this class of causes, four, of powerful operation, are included, 

• 

* This prediction was verified on the very next occurrence of a commercial 
crisis, ill 1857 ; when Government were again under the necessity of suspending, 
on their own responsibility, the provisions of the Act, 
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of each of which the last fifty years of English history afford 
repeated instances. The first is that of an extraordinary 
foreign expenditure by government, either political or mili- 
tary ; as in the revolutionary war, and, as long as it lasted, 
during the late war with Kussia. The second is the case of 
a large exportation of capital for foreign investment ; such as 
the loans and mining operations which partly contributed to 
tlje crisis of 1825, and the American speculations which were 
the principal cause of the crisis of 1839. The third is a 
failure of crops in the countries which supply the taw mate- 
rial of important manufactures ; such as the cotton failure in 
America, which compelled England, in 1 84?7, to incur unusual 
liabilities for the purchase of that commodity at an advanced 
price. The fourth is a bad harvest, and a great consequent 
importation of food ; of which the years 1846 and 1847 pre- 
sent an example surpassing all antecedent experience. 

In none of these cases, if the currency were metallic, 
would the gold or silver exported for the purposes in question 
be necessarily, or even probably, drawn wholly from the cir- 
cdftition. It would be drawn from the hoards, which under 
a metallic currency always exist to a very large amount ; in 
uncivilized countries, in the hands of all who can afford it ; in 
civilized countries chiefly in the form of bankers* reserves. 
Mr. Tooke, in his “ Inquiry into the Currency Principle,” 
bears testimony to this fact; but it is to Mr. Fullarton that 
the public are indebted for the clearest and most satisfactory 
elucidation of it. As I am not aware that this part of the 
theory of currency has been set forth by any other writer with 
anything like the same degree of completeness, I shall quote 
somewhat largely from this able production. 

“No person who has ever resided in an Asiatic country, 
where hoarding is carried on to a far larger extent in propor- 
tion to the existing stock of wealth, and where the practice 
has become much more deeply engrafted in the habits of the 
people, by traditionary apprehensions of insecurity and the 
difliculty of finding safe and remunerative investments, than 
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in any European coniiimnity — ^no person who has had per- 
sonal experience of this state of society, can be at a loss to 
recollect innumerable instances of large metallic treasures 
extracted m times of pecuniary difiSculty from the coffers of 
individuals by th^ temptation of a high rate of interest, and 
brought in aid of the public necessities, nor, on the other 
hand, of the facility with which those treasures have been 
absorbed again, when the inducements which had drawn them 
into light were no longer in operation. In countries more 
advanced in civilization and wealth than the Asiatic prin- 
cipalities, and where no man is in fear of attracting the 
cupidity of power by an external display of riches, but where 
the interchange of commodities is still almost universally con- 
ducted through the medium of a metallic circulation, as is the 
case with most of the commercial countries on the Continent 
of Europe, the motives for amassing the. prticious metals may 
be less pow'erful than in the majority of Asiatic principalities; 
but the ability to accumulate being move widely extended, 
the absolute quantity amassed will be found probably to boar 
a considerably larger j)roportion to the population.* In tli^e 
states which lie exposed to hostile invasion, or whoso social 
condition is unsettled and menacing, the jriolive indood must 
still be very strong ; and in a nation carrying on an extensive 
commerce, both foreign and internal, without any consider- 
able aid from any of the banking substitutes for money, the 
reserves of gold and .silver indhspe usably required to secure 
the regularity of payments, must of themselves engross a 
share of the circulating coin which it would not be easy to 
estimate. 

“ In this country, where the banking system has been 

* It is known, from unquestionable facts, that the hoards of money at all 
times existing in the hands of the French peasantry, often from a remote date, 
surpass any amount which could have been imagined possible ; and even in 
so poor a country as Ireland, it has of late been ascertained, that the small 
farniers sometimes possess J[fuards quite dispruportioued to their visible means 
of subsistence. 
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carried to an extent apd perfection unknown in any other 
part of Europe, and may be said to have entirely superseded 
the use of coin, except for retail dealing’s and the purposes of 
foreign commerce, the incentives to private hoarding exist no 
longer, j^nd the hoards have all been transferred to the banks, 
or rather, I should say, to the Bank of England. But in 
France, where tlie bank-note circulation is still comparatively 
limited, tlie quantity of gold and silver coin in existence I 
find now currently estimated, "on what are described as the 
latest authorities, at the enormous sum of 120 millions ster- 
ling ; nor is the estimate at all at variance with the reasonable 
probabilities of the case. Of this vast treasure there is every 
reason to presume that a very large proportion, probably by 
much the greater part, is absorbed in the hoards. If you 
present .for payment a bill for a thousand francs to a French 
banker, he brings .you the silver in a scaled bag from his 
strong room. And not the banker only, but every merchant 
and trader, according to his means, is under the necessity of 
keeping by him a stock of cash sufficient not only for his 
ordinary disbursements, but to meet any unexpected de- 
mands. That the quantity of specie accumulated in these 
innumerable depots, not in France only, but all over the 
Continent, where banking institutions are still either entirely 
wanting or very inq)erfectly oiganizcd, is not merely immense 
in itself, but admits of being largely drawn upon, and trans- 
ferred even in vast masses from one country to another, with 
very little, if any, effect on prices, or other material derange- 
ments, we have had some remarkable proofs among others, 

‘‘ the signal success which attended the simultaneous efforts of 
some of the principal European powers (Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark) to replenish their treasuries, 
and to replace with coin a considerable portion of the depre- 
ciated paper which the necessities of the war had forced upon 
them, and this at the very time when the available stock 
of the precious metals over the world had been reduced by 
the exertions of England to recover her metallic cur- 
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rency. . . . There*, can be no doubt that these combined 
operations were on a scale of very extraordinary magnitude, 
that they were accomplished without any sensible injury to 
commerce or public? prosperity, or any other effect than 
some temporary derangement of the exchanges, and ,that the 
private hoards of treasure accumulated throughout Europe 
during the war must have been the principal source from 
which all this gold and silver was collected. And no person, 
I think, can fairly contemplatef the vast siiperflux of metallic 
wealth thus proved to be at all times in existence, and, 
though in a dormant and inert state, always ready to spring 
into activity on the first indication of a sufficiently intense 
demand, without feeling themselves compelled to admit the 
possibility of the mines being even shut up for years together, 
and the production of the metals altogether suspended, while 
there might be scarcely a perceptible alteration in the ex- 
changeable value of the metal.”* 

Applying this to the currency doctrine and its advocates, 
“one might imagine," says Mr. rullarton,t “that they sup- 
posed the gold which is drained off for exportation from a 
country usyng a currency exclusively metallic, to be collected 
by driblets at the fairs and markets, or from the tills of the 
grocers and mercers. They never even allude to the existence 
of such a thing as a great hoard of the metals, though upon 
the action of the hoards depends tho whole economy of inter- 
national payments between specie-circulating communities, 
while any operation of the money collected in hoards upon 
prices must, even according to the currency hypothesis, be 
wholly impossibla We know from experience what enor- 
mous payments in gold and silver specie-circulating countries 
are capable, at times, of making, without the least disturbance 
of their internal prosperity ; and whence is it supposed that 
these payments come, but from their hoards ? Let us think 


* Fullarton on the Regulation of Curreneiet, pp. 71 — 4. 
t Ib. pp. 139—42. 
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Ilow the money market of a country transacting all its ex- 
changes through the medium of the. precious metals only, 
would be likely to be affected by the necessity of making a 
foreign payment of several millions. Of course the necessity 
could only be satisfied by a transmission of capital; and 
would n6t the competition for the possession of capital for 
transmission which the occasion would call forth, necessarily 
raise the market rate of interest? If the payment was to be 
made by the government, would not the government, in all 
probability, have to open a new loan on terms more than 
usually favourable to the lender f' If made by merchants, ’ 
would it not be drawn either from the deposits in banks, or 
from the reserves which merchants keep by them in default 
of banks, or would it not oblige them to obtain the necessary 
amount of specie by going into the money market as bor- 
rowers ? ** And would not all this inevitably act upon the 
hoards, and draw forth into activity a portion of the gold and 
silver which the money-dealers had been accumulating, and 
some of them with the express view of watching such oppor- 
tunities for turning their treasures to advantage ? . . . , 

“To come to the present time [1844], the balance of 
payments with nearly all Europe has for about /our years 
past been in favour of this country, and gold has been pour- 
ing in till the influx amounts to the unheard-of sum of about 
fourteen millions sterling. Yet in all this time, has any one 
heard a complaint of any serious suffering inflicted on the 
people of the Continent? Have prices there been greatly 
depressed beyond their range in this country ? Have wages 
fallen, or have merchants been extensively . ruined by the 
universal depreciation of their stock? There has occurred 
nothing of the kind. The tenor of commercial and monetary 
affairs has been everywhere even and trapquil ; and in France 
more particularly, an improving revenue and extended com- 
merce bear testimony to the continued progress of internal 
prosperity. It may be doubted, indeed, if this great efflux 
of gold has withdrawn from that portion of the metallic 
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wealth of the nation which really circulates, a single napoleon. 
And it has been equally obvious, from the undisturbed state 
of credit, that not only has the supply of specie indispen- 
sable for the conduct of business in the retail market been 
all the while uninterrupted, but that the hoards have con- 
tinued to furnish every facility requisite for the regularity of 
mercantile payments. It is of the very essence of the 
metallic system, that the hoards, in all cases of probable 
occurrence, should be equal to both objects ; that they should, 
in the first place, supply the bullion demanded for exporta- 
tion, and in the next place, should keep up the home circu- 
lation to its legitimate complement. Every man trading 
under that system, who, in the course of his business, may 
have frequent occasion to remit large sums in specie to foreign 
countries, must either keep by him a sufficient treasure of 
his own or must have the means of borrowing enough 
from his neighbours, not only to make up when wanted 
the amount of his remittances, but to enable him, more- 
over, to carry on his ordinary transactions at home without 
interruption."’ 

In a country in which credit is carried to so great an 
extent as"in England, one great reserve, in a single establish- 
ment, the Bank of England, supplies the place, as far as the 
precious metals are concerned, of the multitudinous reserves 
of other countries. The theoretical principle, therefore, of 
the currency doctrine would require, that all those drains of 
the metal, which, if the currency were purely metallic, would 
be taken from the hoards, should be allowed to operate freely 
upon the reserve in the coffers of the Bank of England, 
without any attempt to stop it either by a diminution of the 
currency or by a contraction of credit. Nor to this would 
there be any well-grounded objection, unless the drain were 
so great as to threaten the exhaustion of the reserve, and a 
consequent stoppage of payments ; a danger against which it 
is possible to take adequate precautions, because in the cases 
which we are considering, the drain is for foreign payments 
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of definite amount, and* stops of itself Its soon as thpse are 
effected. And in all systems it is admitted that the habitual 
reserve of the Bank should exceed the utmost amount to which 
experience warrants the belief that such a drain may extend ; 
which extreme limit Mr. Fullarton affirms to be seven millions, 
but Mr. Tooke recommends an average reserve of ten, and in 
his last publication, of twelve millions. 

The machinery, however, of the new system insists upon 
bringing about by force, what its principle not only does not 
require, but positively condemns. Every drain for exporta- 
tion, whatever may be its cause, and whether under a metallic 
currency it would affect the circulation or not, is now com- 
pulsorily drawn from that source alone. The bank-note cir- 
culation must be diminished by an amount equal to that of 
the metal exported, though it be to the full extent of seven or 
twelve millions. And this, be it remembered, when there has 
been no speculative rise of prices which it is indispensable to 
correct, no unusual extension of credit requiring contraction ; 
but the demand for gold is solely occasioned by foreign pay- 
ments on account of government, or large com importations 
consequent on a bad harvest. * 

I grant that when large foreign payments require to be 
made, the means wherewith to make them must in general 
be drawn from the loanable capital of the countiy ; tlio con- 
sequence of which is a rise of the rate of interest. In such 
circumstances some pressure on the money market is unavoid- 
able : but that pressure is much increased in severity by the 
operation of the Act of 1 844 The case is generally stated as 
if the Act only operated in one way, namely, by preventing 
the Bank, when it has parted with (say) three millions of 
bullion in exchange for three millions of its notes, from again 
lending those notes, in discounts or other advances. But the 
Act really does much more than this. It is well known, that 
the first operation of a drain is always on the banking depar^ 
ment The bank deposits constitute the bulk • of* the unem- 
ployed and^ disposable capital of the country ; and capital 
VOL. II. Q 
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wanted for foreign payments is almost always obtained mainly 
by drawi]ig out deposits. Supposing, three millions to be the 
amount wanted, three millions of notes are drawn from the 
banking department (either directly or through the private 
bankers, w^ho keep the bulk of their reserves with the Bank 
of England), and the three millions of notes, thus obtaine(f, 
are presented at the Issue Department, and exchanged against 
gold for exportation. Thus a drain upon the country at large 
of only three millions, is a drain upon the Bank virtually of 
six millions. The deposits have lost three millions, and the 
reserve of the Issue Department has lost an equal amount. 
As the two departments, so long as the Act remains in opera- 
tion, cannot even in the utmost extremit}^ help one another, 
each must take its separate precautions for its own safety. 
Whatever measures, therefore, on the part of the Bank, 
would have been required under the old system by a drain 
of six millions, are now rendered necessary by a drain only 
of three. The Issue Dfpartment protects itself in the manner 
prescribed by the Act, by not re-issuing the throe millions of 
notes wdiich have boon returned to it. But the Banking 
Department must take measures to replenish its reserve, which 
has been reduced by three millions. Its liabilities having also 
decreased three millions, by the loss of. that amount of dc^posits, 
the reserve, on the ordinary banking principle of a third of 
the liabilities, will bear a reduction of one million. But the 
other two millions it must piocure by letting that amount of 
advances run out, and refusing to renew them. Not only 
therefore must it raise? its rate of interest, but it must effect, 
by whatever means, a diminution of two millions in the total 
amount of its discounts, or it must sell securities to an equal 
amount. This violent action on the money market for the 
purpose of replenishing the Banking reserve, is wholly occa- 
sioned by the Act of 1<S44'. If the restrictions of that Act 
did not exist, the Bank, instead of contracting its discounts, 
would simply transfer t’#o millions, either in gold or in notes, 
from the Issue to the Banking Department ; not ^ in order to 
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lend them to the public, but to secure* the solvency of the 
Banking Department in the event of further unexpected 
demands by the depositors. And unless the drain continued, 
and reached so great an amount as to seem likely to exceed 
the wliohi of tlje gold in the reserves of both departments, 
the Bank would be under no necessity, while the pressure 
lasted, of withholding from commerce its accustomed amount 
of accommodation, at a rate of interest corresponding to the 
increased demand.* 

I am aware it will be said that by allowing drains of this 
character to operate freely upon the Bank reserve until they 
cease of themselves, a contraction of the currency and of credit 
would not be prevented, but only postponed ; since if a 
limitation of issues were not resorted to for the purpose of 
checking the drain in its commencement, the same or a still 

* Tills, wliifjh I have called "the double action of drains,” has been, 
strangely enough, understood as if I had assorted that the Bank is compelled 
to part with six uiillious’ worth of property hy a drain of three millions. Such 
ail assertion would be too absurd to require any refutation. Drains have a 
double action, not upon tlio pecuniar^' position of the Bank itself, but upon the 
measures it is forced to take in onle; to stop the drain. Tliouglf the Bank 
itself is no jioorer, its two reserves, the reserve in the banking department and 
the reserve in the issue department, have each been reduced three millions by a 
drain of only three. And as the separation of the departments renders it 
necessary that each of them separately shoultl be kepi as strong as the two 
togc'fclicr need he if they could liclp one another, the Bank’s action on the 
money market must be as violent on a drain of three millions, as would have 
been recpiireil on the old system for one of six. The rosciwe in the banking 
department being less than it otherwise would he by the entire amount of the 
bullion in the issue department, and the whole amount of the drain falling in 
the first instance on that diminished reserve, the pressure of the whole drain 
on the half reserve is as much felt, and requires as strong measures to stop it, 
as a pressure of twice the amount on the entire reserve. As I have said 
elsewhere, t “ it is as if a man having to lift a weight wore restricted from 
using both hands to do it, and were only allowed to use one hand at a time ; in 
which ease it would he necessary that each of his hands should be as strong 
as the two together.” 

t Evidcnc.e before the Committee of the House of Commons on the Bank 
Acts, in ltr.'57. 
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greater limitatioB liiust take place* afterwards, in order, by 
acting on prices, to bring back this large quantity of gold, for 
the indispensable purpose of replenishing the Bank reserve. 
But in this* argument several things are overlooked. In the 
first place, the gold might be brought back, not by a fall of 
prices, but by the much more rapid and convenient medium 
of a rise of the rate of interest, involving no fall of any 
prices except the prices of securities. Either English secu- 
rities would be bought on account of foreigners, or foreign 
securities held in England would be sent abroad for sale, 
both which operations took place largely during the* mercan- 
tile difficulties of 1 847, and not only checked the efflux of 
gold, but turned the tide and brought the metal back. It 
•was not, therefore, brought back by a contraction of the cur- 
rency, though in this case it certainly was so by a contraction 
of loans. But even this is not always indispensable* For in 
the second place, it is not necessary that the gold should 
return with the same suddenness with which it went out. A 
great portion would probably return in the ordinary way 
of commerce, in payment for exported commodities. The extra 
gains m^de by dealers and producers in foreign countries 
through the extra payments thej'^ receive from this country, 
are very likely to be partly expended in increased purchases 
of English commodities, either for consumption or on specula- 
tion, though the effect may not manifest itself with sufficient 
rapidity to enable the transmission of gold to be dispensed 
with in the first instance. These extra purchases would turn 
the balance of payments in favour of the country, and 
gradually restore a portion of the exported gold ; and the 
remainder would probably be brought back, without any 
considerable rise of the rate of interest in England, by the 
fall of it in foreign countries, occasioned by the addition of 
some millions of gold to the loanable capital of those countries. 
Indeed, in the state of things consequent on the gold dis- 
coveries, when the enormous quantity of gold annually pro- 
duced in Australia, and much of that from California, is 
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distributed to other cour^tries through Ihiglaiid, and a month 
seldom passes without a^ large arrival, the Bank reserves can 
replenish themselves without any re-importation of the gold 
previously carried off by a drain. All that is needful is an 
intermission, and a very brief intermission is sufficient, of the 
exportation. 

For these reasons it appears to me, that notwithstanding 
the beneficial oijeration of the Act of 1844 in the first stages 
of one kind of commercial crisis (that produced by over-spe- 
culation), it on the whole materially aggravates the severity 
of commercial revulsions. And not only are contractions of 
credit made more severe by the Act, they are also made 
greatly more frequent. “ Suppose,*' says Mr. George Walker, 
in a clear, impartial, and conclusive series of papers in the 
Ahanhxii Herald, forming one of the best existing discussions 
of the present question — ‘‘ Suppose that, of eighteen millions 
of gold, ten are in tlie issue department and eight are in the 
banking dipartment. The result is the same as under a me- 
tallic currency with only eight millions in reserve instead of 

eighteen The effect of the Bank Act is, that the 

proceedings of the Bank under a drain are not detej^nined by 
the amount of gold within its vaults, but are, or ought to be, 
determined by the portion of it belonging to the banking de- 
partment. With the whole of the gold at its disposal, it may 
find it unnecessary to interfere with credit, or force down prices, 
if a drain leave a fair reserve behind. With only the banking 
reserve at its disposal, it must, from the narrow margin it has 
to operate on, meet all drains by counteractives more or less 
strong, to the injury of the commercial world ; and if it fail to 
do so, as it may fail, the consequence is destruction. Hence 
the extraordinary and frequent variations of the rate of interest 
under the Bank Act. Since 1847, when the eyes of the Bank 
were opened to its true position, it has felt it necessary, as a 
precautionary measure, that every variation in the reserve 
should be accompanied by an alteration in the rate of interest." 
To make the Act innocuous, therefore, it would be necessary 
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that the Bank, in addition to the v^ole of the gold in the 
Issue Department, should retain as great a reserve in gold or 
notes in the Banking Department alone, as would sufHce under 
the old system for the security both of the issues and of the 
deposits. ; 

§ 5, There remain two questions respecting a bank-note 
currency, which have also been a subject of considerable 
discussion of late years : whether the privilege of providing 
it should be confined to a single establishment, such as 
the Bank of England, or a plurality of issuers should be 
allowed ; and in the latter case, whether any pc'culiar pre- 
cautions are requisite or advisable, to protect the holders 
of notes against losses occasioned by the insolvency of the 
issuers. 

The course of the preceding speculations has led us to 
attach so much less of peculiar importance to bank notes, 
as compared with other forms of credit, than aedbrds with 
the notions generally current, that questions respecting the. 
regulation of so very small a part of the general mass 
of credit,^ cannot appear to us of such momentous import 
as thciy are sometimes considered. Bank notes, however, 
have so far a real peculiarity, that they are the only form 
of credit sufficiently convenient for all the purposes of circu- 
lation, to be able entirely to supersedci the use of mcitallic 
money for internal purposes. Though the extension of the 
use of cheques has a tendency more and more to diminish 
the number of bank notes, as it would that of the sovereigns 
or other coins which would take their place if they were 
abolished ; there is sure, for a long time to come, to be a 
considerable supply of them, wherever the necessary degree 
of commercial confidence exists, and their free use is per- 
mitted. The exclusive privilege, therefore, of issuing them, 
if reserved to the government or to some one body, is a 
source of great pecuniary gain. That this gain should be 
obtained for the nation at large is both practicable and desir- 
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£»l>le : and if the management of a bankiiiote currency ought 
to be so completely mechanical, so entirely a thing 6{ fixed 
rule, as it is made by the Act of ] 844, there seems no reason 
why this mechanism should be worked for the profit of any 
private ^suer, rather than for the public treasury. If, however, 
a plan be preferred which leaves the variations in the amount 
of issues in any degree whatever to the discretion of the 
issuers, it is not desirable that to the ever-growing attributions 
of the government, so delicate a function should be super- 
added ; and that the attention of the heads of the state should 
be diverted from larger objects, by their being besieged with 
the applications, and made a mark for all the attacks, which 
are never spared to those deemed to be responsible for any 
acts, however minute, connected with the regulation of the 
currency. It would be better that treasury notes, exchange- 
able for gol<l on demand, should be issued to a fixed amount, 
not exceeding the minimum of a bank-note currency, the 
remainder of the notes which may be required being left to 
be supplied < ithei by one or by a number of private banking 
establishments. Or an establishment like the Bank of Eng- 
land might supply the whole country, on condition qf lending 
fifteen or twenty millions of its notes to the government 
without interest ; which would give the same pecuniary 
advantacrc to the state as if it issued that number of its own 
notes. 

The reason ordinarily alleged in condemnation of the 
system of plurality of issuers which existed in EngkHid before 
the Act of 181'4, and under certain limitations still subsists, 
is, that the competition of these different issuers induces them 
to increase the amount of their notes to an injurious extent. 
ITut we have seen that the power which bankers have of 
augmenting their issues, and the degree of mischief which 
they can produce by it, are quite trifling compared with the 
current over-estimate. As remarked by Mr. Fullarton,* the 
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extraordinary incre^jse of banking competition occasioned by 
the establishment of the joint stock banks, a competition often 
of the most reckless kind, has proved utterly powerless to 
enlarge the aggregate mass of the bank-note circulation ; that 
aggregate circulation having, on the contrary, actually de- 
creased. In any case it appears desirable to maintain one 
great establishment like the Bank of England, distinguished 
from other banks of issue in this, that it alone is niquired to 
pay in gold, the others being at liberty to pay their notes 
with notes of the central establishment. The object of this 
is that there may be one body, responsible for maintaining a 
reserve of the precious metals sufficient to meet any drain 
that can reasonably be expected to take place. By dissemi- 
nating this responsibility among a number of banks, it is 
prevented from operating efficaciously upon any : or if it be 
still enforced against one, the reserves of the metals retained 
by all the others are capital kept idle in pure. waste, which 
may be dispensed with by allowing them at their option to 
pay in Bank of England notes. 

§ 6. ^ The question remains whether, in case of a plurality 
of issuers, any peculiar precautions are needed to protect 
the holders of notes from the consequences of failure of 
payment Before 1826, the insolvency of banks of issue was 
a frequent and very serious evil, often spreading distress 
through a whole neighbourhood, and at one blow depriving 
provident industry of the results of long and painful saving. 
This was one of the chief reasons which induced Parliament, 
in that year, to prohibit the issue of bank notes of a denomi- 
nation below five pounds, that the labouring classes at least 
might be as little as possible exposed to participate in this 
suffering. As an additional safeguard, it has been suggested 
to give the holders of notes a priority over other creditors, 
or to require bankers to deposit stock or other public securi- 
ties as a pledge for the whole amount of their issues. The 
insecurity of the former bank-note currency of England was 
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partly the work of the la^, which, in ordor to give a qualified 
monopol 3 »^ of banking business to the Bank of Englaifd, had 
actually made the formation of safe banking establishments a 
punishable offence, by prohibiting the existence o£any banks, 
in toprn .or country, Avhethcr of issue or deposit, with a 
number of partners exceeding six. This truly characteristic 
specimen of the old system of monopoly and restriction, was 
done away with in 1826, both as to issues and deposits, every- 
where but in a district of sixty-five miles radius round 
London, and in 1 833 in that district also, as far as relates to 
deposits. It was hoped that the numerous joint-stock banks 
since established, would have furnished a more trustworthy 
currency, and that under their influence the banking system 
of England would have been almost as secure to the public 
as that of Scotland (where banking was always free) has been 
for two centuries past. But the almost incredible instances of 
reckless and fraudulent mismanagement which these institu- 
tions have of late afforded (though in some of the most 
notorious cases the delinquent establishments have not been 
banks of issue), have shown only too clearly that, south of 
the Tweed at least, the joint-stock principle applied to 
banking is not the adequate safeguard it was so confidently 
supposed to be ; and it is difficult now to resist the convic- 
tion, that if plurality of issuers is allowed to exist at all, some 
kind of special security in favour of the holders of notes 
should be exacted as an imperative condition. 



^ CHAPTER XXV. 


OF THE COMPETITION OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN 
THE SAME MARKET. 

§ 1. In the phraseology of the Mercantile System, the 
language and doctrines of wliich are still the basis of what 
may he called the j^olitical economy of the selling classes, as 
distinguished from the buyers or consiimtTS, there is no word 
of more frequent recurrence or more perilous import than 
the word nndersellhig. To undersell otluT countries — not to 
he undersold hy other countries — were spoken of, and are 
still very often spoken of, almost as if they were the |ole 
purposes for which y)roduction and commodities exist. The 
feelings of rival tradesmen, prevailing among nations, over- 
ruled for centuries all sense of the general community of 
advantage which commercial countries derive from tlie pros- 
perity of one another: and that commercial spirit which is now 
one of the strongest obstacles to wars, was during a certain 
period of European history their principal cause. 

Even in the more enlightened view now attainable of the 
nature and consequences of international commerce, some, 
though a comparatively small, space must still be made for 
the fact of commercial rivality. Nations may, like individual 
dealers, be competitors, with opposite interests, in the markets 
of some commodities, while in others they are in the more 
fortunate relation of reciprocal customers. The benefit of 
commerce does not consist, as it was once thought to do, in 
the commodities sold; but, since the commodities sold are 
the means of obtaining those which are bought, a nation 
tvould be cut off from the real advantage of commerce, the 
imports, if it could not induce other nations to take any of 
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its commodities in oxchan<^c ; and in proportion as the com- 
petition of other countries compels it to offer its comm*odities 
on cheaper terms, on pain of not selling them at all, the im- 
ports which it obtains by its foreign trade are procured at 
greater cq^t. 

These points have been adequately, though incidentally, 
illustrated in some of the preceding chapters. But the gneat 
space which tlie topic has filled, and continues to fill, in 
economical speculations, and in the practical anxieties both 
of politicians and of dealers and manufacturers, makes it de- 
sirable, before quitting the subject of international exchange, 
to subjoin a few observations on the things which do, and 
on those which do not, enable countries to undersell one 
another. 

One country can only undersell another in a given 
market, to the extent of entirely expelling her from it, on 
two conditions. In the first place, she must liave a greater 
advantage than tlie second country in the production of the 
article exi^orted by both ; meaning by a greater advantage 
(as has been already so fully explained) not absolutely, but 
in comparison with other commodities ; and ki the second 
place, such must be lier relation with the customer country in 
respect to the demand for each others products, and such the 
consequent state of international values, as to give away to 
the customer country more than the whole advantage possessed 
by the rival country ; otherwise the rival will still be able to 
hold her ground in the market. 

Let us revert to the imaginary hy^jothesis of a trade 
between England*and Germany in cloth and linen : England 
being capable of producing 10 yards of cloth at the same 
cost with 15 yards of liium, Germany at the same cost with 
20, and the two commodities being exchanged between the 
two countries (cost of carriage apart) at some intermediate 
rate, say 10 for 17. Germany could not be permanently 
undersold in the English market, and expelled from it, 
unless by a country which offered ‘not merely more than 17, 
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but more than 20 yards of linen for ten of cloth. Short of 
that, the competition would only ^oblige Germany to pay 
dearer for cloth, but would not disable her from exporting 
linen. The country, therefore, which could undersell Ger- 
many, must, in tlie first place, be able to produce linen at less 
cost, compared with cloth, than Germany herself ; and in the 
next place, must have such a demand for cloth, or other 
English commodities, as would compel her, even when she 
became sole occupant of the market, to give a greater advan- 
tage to England than Germany could give by resigning the 
whole of hers; to give, for example, 21 yards for 10. For if 
not — if, for example, the equation of international demand, 
after Germany was excluded, gave a ratio of 18 for 10, 
Germany could again enter into the competition ; Germany 
would be now tlie underselling nation ; and there would be a 
point, perhaps 19 for 10, at which both countries would be 
able to maintain their ground, and to sell in England enough 
linen to pay for the cloth, or other English commodities, for 
which, on these newly adjusted terms of interchange, they had 
a demand. In like manner, England, as an exporter of cloth, 
could only beidriven from the German market by spme rival 
whose superior advantages in the production of cloth enabled 
her, and the intensity of whoso demand for German produce 
compelled her, to offer 10 yards of cloth, not merely for less 
than 17 yards of linen, but for less than 15. In that case, 
England could no longer carry on the trade without loss ; but 
in any case short of this, she would merely be obliged to give 
to Germany more cloth for less linen than she had previously 
given. • 

It thus appears that the alarm of being permanently under- 
sold may be taken much too easily ; may be taken when the 
thing really to be anticipated is not the loss of the trade, but 
the minor inconvenience of carrying it on at a diminished 
advantage ; an inconvenience chiefly falling on the consumers 
of foreign commodities, and not on the producers or sellers of 
the exported article. It is no suflScient ground of apprehen- 
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sion to the English producers, to find thatiSome other country 
can selJ cloth in foreign jnarkets at some particular {ime, a 
trifle cheaper than they can themselves afford to do in the 
existing state of prices in England. Suppose them t6 be 
temporarily unsold, and their exports diminished ; the im- 
ports will exceed the exports, there will be a new distribution 
of the precious metals, prices will fall, and as all the money 
expenses of the English producers will be diminished, they 
will be able (if the case falls short of that stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph) again to compete with their rivals. The 
loss which England will incur, will not fall upon the exporters, 
but upon those who consume imported commodities; who, 
with money incomes reduced in amount, will have to pay the 
same or even an increased price for all things produced in 
foreign countries. 

§ 2. Such, I conceive, is the true theory, or rationale, of 
underselling. It will be observed that it takes no account of 
some things which we hear spoken of, oftener perhaps than 
any others, in the character of causes exposing a country to be 
undersold. 

According to the preceding doctrine, a country cannot be 
undersold in any commodi^, unless the rival country has a 
stronger inducement than itself for devoting its labour and 
caiiital to the production of the commodity ; arising from the 
fact that by doing so it occasions a greater saving of labour 
and capital, to be shared between itself and its customers — a 
greater increase of the aggregate produce of the world. The 
underselling, therefore, though a loss to the undersold country, 
is an advantage to the world at large ; the substituted com- 
merce being one which economizes more of the labour and 
capital of mankind, and adds more to their collective wealth, 
than the commerce superseded by it. The advantage, of 
course, consists in being able to produce the commodity of 
better quality, or with less labour (compared with other 
things) ; or perhaps not with less labour, but in less time ; 
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with a less proloDged detention ^of the capital emploj-cd. 
This may arise from greater natural advantages (such as soil, 
climate, richness of mines) ; superior capability, either natural 
or acquired, in the labourers ; better division of labour, and 
better tools, or machinery. But there is no place loft in this 
theory for the case of lower wages. This, however, in the 
theories commonly current, is a favourite cause of under- 
selling. We continually hear of the disadvantage under which 
the British producer labours, both in foreign markets and even 
in his own, through the lower wages paid by his foreign rivals. 
These lower wages, we are told, enable, or are always on the 
point of enaljling them to sell at lower prices, and to dislodge 
the English manufacturer from all markets in which he is not 
artificially protected. 

Before examining this opinion on grounds of principle, it 
is worth while to bestow a moment’s consideration upon it as 
a question of fact. Is it true, that the wages of manufac- 
turing labour are lower in foreign countries than in England, 
in any sense in which low wages are an advantage to the 
capitalist? The artisan of Ghent or Lyons may earn less 
wages in a day, but does he not do less work ? Degrees of 
efficiency considered, does his labour cost less to his em- 
ployer? Though wages may be lower on the Continent, is 
not the Cost of Labour, which is the real element in the 
competition, very nearly the same ? That it is so seems the 
opinion of competent judges, and is confirmed by the very 
little difference in the rate of profit between England and the 
Continental countries. But if so, the opinion is absurd that 
English producers can be undersold by their Continental rivals 
from this cause. It is only in America that the supposition 
is lyr 'tmd facie, admissible. In America, wages are much 
higher than in England, if we mean by wages the daily 
earnings of a labourer : but the productive power of Ame- 
rican labour is so great — its efficiency, combined with the 
favourable circumstances in which it is exerted, makes it 
worth so much to the purchaser, that the Cost of Labour is 
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lower in America than in, England ; as is* proved by the fact 
that the general rate of^ profits and of interest is very much 
higher. 


§ 3. J3ut is it true that low w^ages, even in the sense of 
low Cost of Labour, enable a country to sell clieaper in the 
foreign market ? 1 mean, of course, low wages which are 

common to the whole productive industry of the country. 

If wages, in any of the dcpartrntujts of industry whicli 
supply exports, are kept, artificially, or by some accidental 
cause, below the general rate of wages in the country, this is 
a real advantage in the foreign market. It lessens the cam- 
'paraUvr cost of production of those articles, in relation to 
others ; and has the same effect as if their production required 
so much less labour. Take, for instance, the case of the 
United States in respect to certain commodities. In that 
country, tobacco and cotton, two great articles of export, are 
produced by slave labour, while food and manufactures gene- 
rally are produced by free labourers, who either work on 
their own account or are paid by w^ages. In sjiite of the in- 
ferior efficiency of slave labour, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that in a country where the wages of free labour are so 
high, the work executed by slaves is a better bargain to the 
capitalist. To \>'hatever extent it is so, this smaller cost of 
labour, being not general, but limited to those employments, 
is just as much a cause of cheapness in the products, both in 
the home and in the foreign market, as if they had been made 
a less quantity of labour. If the slaves in the Southern 
States were emancipated, and their wages rose to the general 
level of the earnings of free labour in America, that country 
might be obliged to erase some of tlie slave-grown articles 
from the catalogue of its exports, and would certainly be un- 
able to sell any of them in the foreign market at the present 
price. Their cheapness is partly an artificial cheapness, which 
may be compared to that produced by a bounty on production 
or on exportation : or, considering the means by which it is 
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obtained, an apter comparison would be with the cheapness of 
stolen good& ^ 

An advantage of a similar economical, though of a very 
different moral character, is that possessed by domestic manu- 
factures; fabrics produced in the leisure hours of families 
partially occupied in other pursuits, who, not depending for 
subsistence on the produce of the manufacture, can afford to 
sell it at any price, however low, for which they think it 
worth while to take the trouble of producing. In an account 
of the Canton of Zurich, to which I have had occasion to 
refer on another subject, it is observed,* “ The workman of 
Zurich is to-day a manufacturer, to-morrow again an agricul- 
turist, and changes his occupations with the seasons, in a con- 
tinual round. Manufacturing industry and tillage advance 
hand in hand, in inseparable alliance, and in this union of the 
two occupations the secret nfay be found, why the simple and 
unlearned Swiss manufacturer can always go on competing, 
and increasing in prosperity, in the face of those extensive 
establishments fitted out with great economic, and (what is still 
more important) intellectual, resources. Even in*those parts of 
the Canton where manufactures have extended themselves the 
most widely, only one-seventh of all the families belong to 
manufactures alone ; four-sevenths combine that employment 
with agriculture. The advantage of this domestic or family 
manufacture consists chiefly in the fact, that it is compatible 
with all other avocations, or rather that it may in part be 
regarded as only a supplementary employment. In winter, 
in the dwellings of the operatives, the whole family employ 
themselves in it: but as soon as spring appears, those on 
whom the early field labourS devolve, abandon the in-door 
work ; many a shuttle stands still ; by degrees, as the field-work 
increases; one member of the family follows another, till at 
last, at the harvest, and during the so-called ‘ great works," all 
hands seize the implements of husbandry ; but in unfavour- 

* Uktormh-geogra'phisch-atatiatuches Gctndlde der Schweiz, Erstes Heft, 
1834, p. 105. 
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able weather, and in all otherwise vacant "iiours, the work in 
the cottage is resumed, £y:id when the ungenial season again 
recurs, the people return in the same gradual order to their 
home occupation, until they have all resumed it.'* 

In tho case of those domestic manufactures, the compara- 
tive cost of production, on which the interchange between 
countries depends, is much lower than in proportion to the 
quantity of labour employed. The workpeo[)le, looking to 
the earnings of thidr loom for a part only, if foi‘ any part, of 
their actual maintenance, can afford to work for a less romu- 
neration than the lowest rate of wages which can perma- 
nently exist in the employments by which the labourer has 
to support the whole expense of a family. Working, as they 
do, not for an employer but for themselves, they may be said 
to carry on the manufacture at no cost at all, except the 
small expense of a loom and of the material ; and the limit of 
possible cheapness is not the necessity of living by their trade, 
but that of earning enough by the work to make that social 
employment of their leisure hours not disagreeable. 

§ 4. These two cases, of slave labour and of domestic 
manufactures, exemplify the conditions under which low 
wages enable a country to sell its comVnodities cheaper in 
foreign markets, find consequently to undersoil its rivals, or 
to avoid being undersold by them. But no such advantage 
is conferred by low wages when common to all branches of 
industry. General low wages never caused any country to 
undersell its rivals, nor did general high wages ever hinder it 
from doing so. 

To demonstrate this, we must return to an elementary 
principle which was discussed in a former chapter.* General 
low wages do not cause low prices, nor high wages high 
prices, within the country itself. General prices are not raised 
l)y a rise of wages, any more than they would be raised by an 
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iucrease of tlie quantity of labour required in all production. 
Expenses wliicli affect all commqjdities equally, Lave no 
influence on prices. If the maker of broadcloth or cutlery, 
and nobody else had to pay higher wages, the price of his 
commodity would rise, just as it would if he had to employ 
more labour ; because otlierwise he woidd gain less profit than 
other producers, and nobody would engage in the employ- 
ment. But if everybody has to pay higher wages, or every- 
body to employ more labour, the loss must be submitted to ; 
as it affects everybody alike, no one can hope to got rid of it 
by a change of employment, each therefore resigns himself 
to a diminution of profits, and pric(‘S remain as they were. 
In like manner, general low wages, or a general increase in 
the productiveness of labour, does not make prices low, but 
profits high. If wages fall, (meaning here by wages the cost 
of labour,) wliy, on that account, sliould the producer lower 
his price ? He will be forced, it may be said, by the compe- 
tition of other capitalists who will crowd into his employ- 
ment. But other capitalists are also paying lower wages, and 
by entering into competition with him they would gain 
nothing but what they are gaining already. The rate tlioii at 
which labour is paid, as well as the quantity of it which is 
employed, afibets neither the value nor the price of the com- 
modity produced, except in so far as it is peculiar to that com- 
modity, and not common to commodities generally. 

Since low wages are not a cause .of low prices in the 
country itself, so neither do they cause it to offer its commo- 
dities in foreign markets at a lower price. It is quite true 
that if th(‘ cost of labour is lower in America than in England, 
America could sell her cottons to Cuba at a lower price than 
England, and still gain as high a profit as the English manu- 
facturer. But it is not with the profit of the English manu- 
facturer that the American cotton spinner will make his com- 
parison ; it is with the profits of other American capitalists. 
These enjoy, in common with himself, the benefit of a low 
cost of labour, and have accordingly a high rate of profit. 
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This high profit the cotton spinner miisfr also have : he will 
not content hims(;lf witlj tlj(‘ English profit. It is true he 
may go on for a time at that lower rate^ rather than change 
his (‘mployment ; and a trade may bo carried on. sometimes 
for a lor;^ period, at a much lower profit than that for which 
it would have been originally engaged in. Countries which 
have a low cost of labour, and high profits, do not for that 
reason undersell others, but they do oppose a more obstinate 
resistance to being undersold, because the producers can often 
submit to a diminution of profit without being unable to live, 
and even to thi’ive, by their bfisiness. But this is all which 
their advantage does for them : and in this resistance they 
will not long persevere, when a change of times which may 
give them ecpial profits •with the rest of their countrymen has 
become manifestly hopeless. 

§ 5. There is a class of trading and exporting commu- 
nities, on which a few words of explanation seem to be 
required. These are hardly to be looked upon as countries, 
carrying on an exchange of commodities with other countries, 
but more properly as outlying agricultural or manufacturing 
establishments belonging to a larger community. Our West 
India colonies, for examjdc, cannot be regarded as countries, 
with a productive capital of their own. If Manchester, in- 
stead of being where it is, were on a rock in the North Sea 
(its present industry nevertheless continuing,) it would still 
be but a town of England, not a country trading with 
England ; it would be merely, as now, a place where England 
finds it convenient to carry on her cotton manufacture. The 
West Indies, in like manner, arc tlie place where England 
finds it convenient to carry on the production of sugar, coffee, 
and a few other tropical commodities. All the capital em- 
ployed is English capital ; almost .all the industry is carried 
on for English uses ; there is little production of anything 
except the staple commodities, and these are sent to England, 
not to be exchanged for things exported to the colony and 
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consumed -by its inhabitants, but to be sold in England for 
the benefit of the proprietors thorp. The trade with the 
West Indies is therefore hardly to be considered as external 
trade, but more resembles the traffic between town and coun- 
try, and is amenable to the principles of the home trade. 
The rate of profit in the colonies will be regulated by English 
profits : the expectation of profit must be about the same as 
in England, with the addition of compensation for the disad- 
vantages attending the more distant and hazardous employ- 
ment : and after allowance is made for tliose disadvantages, 
the value and price of West India produce in the English 
market must be regulated, (or rather must have been regu- 
lated formerly,) like that of any English commodity, by the 
cost of production. For the last teh or twelve years this 
principle has been in abeyance : the price was first kept up 
beyond the ratio of the cost of production by deficient su})- 
plies, which could not, owing to the deficiency of labour, be 
increased ; and more recently the admission of foreign com- 
petition has introduced another element, and some of the 
West India Islands are undersold, not so much because wages 
are higher than in Cuba and Brazil, as because they are 
higher than in England ; for were they not so, Jamaica could 
sell her sugars at Cuban prices, and still obtain, though not a 
Cuban, an English rate of profit. 

It is worth while also to notice anotlier class of small, but 
in this case mostly independent communities, which have 
supported and enriched themselves almost without any pro- 
ductions of their own, (except ships and marine equipments,) 
by a mere carrying trade, and commerce of entrepot; by 
buying the produce of one country, to sell it at a profit in 
another. Such were Venice and the Hanse Towns. The 
case of these communities is very simple. They made them- 
selves and their capital the instruments, not of production, 
but of accomplishing exchanges between the productions of 
other countries. These exchanges are attended with an 
advantage to those countries — an increase of the aggregate 
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returns to industry — par,t of which wenjb to indemnify the 
agents, for the necessary expenses of transport, and Another 
part to remunerate the use of their capital and mercantile 
skill. The countries themselves had not capital disposable 
for the operation. When the Venetians became the agents 
of the general commerce of Southern Europe, they had 
scarcely any competitors : the thing would not have been 
done at all without them, and there was really no limit to their 
profits except the limit to what the ignorant feudal nobility 
could and would give for the unknown luxuries then first pre- 
sented to their sight. At a later period competition arose, 
and the profit of this operation, like that of others, became 
amenable to natural laws. I'lie carrying trade was taken up 
hy Holland, a country with productions of its own and a 
largo accumulated capital. The other nations of Europe 
also had now cajntal to spare, and were capable of con- 
ducting their foreign trade for themselves : but Holland, 
having, from the variety of circumstances, a lower rate of profit 
at home, could afford to carry for other countries at a smaller 
advance on the original cost of the goods, than would have 
been required by their own capitalists ; and Holland, there- 
fore, engrossed the greatest part of the carrying trade of 
all those countries which did not keep it to themselves by 
Navigation Laws, constructed, like those of England, for the 
express j)urpose. 
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OF DISTIIIBUTION, AS AFFECTED BY EXCHANGE. 

§ 1. AVe have now completed, as far as is compatible 
with our purposes and limits, the exposition of the ma- 
ehiiicry through which the produce of a country is ap[)or- 
tioned among the different classes of its inhabitants; which 
is no other than the machinery of Exchange, arid lias for 
the exponents of its operation, the laws of A’^alue and of 
Price. We shall now avail ourselves of the light thus 
acquired, to cast a retrospective glance at the subject of 
Distribution. The division of the produce among the three 
class(‘s, Labourers, Capitalists, and Landlords, when con- 
sidered without any reference to Exchange, appeared tc> 
depend on certain general law»% It is fit that we should 
now consider whether these same laws still operate, when 
the distribution takes place tbrough the complex mechanism 
of exchange and money; or whether the properties of 
the mechanism interfere with and modify the presiding 
principles. 

The primary division of the produce of human exertion 
and frugality is, as we have s(K'n, into three shares, wages, 
profits, and rent ; and these sliares are portioned out to the 
persons entitled to them, in the form of money, and by a 
process of exchange ; or rather, tlie capitalist, with whom in 
the usual arrangements of society the produce remains, pays 
in money, to the other two sharers, the market value of their 
labour and land. If we examine, on what the pecuniary 
value of labour, and the pecuniary value of the use of land, 
depend, w^e shall find that it is on the very same causes by 
which wo found that wages and rent would he regulated if 
there were no money and no exchange of commodities. 
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It is evident, in the first place, that the law of Wages is 
not affected by the existence or non-existence of K»change 
or Money. Wages depend on tlie ratio between population 
and capital ; and would do so if all tlie capital in the world 
were tln^ property of one association, or if tlio capitalists 
among whom it is shared maintained eacli an establishment 
for the producliun of every article consumed in the com- 
munity, exchange of commodities having no existence. As 
the ratio between capital and popula-tion, (‘very where but in 
iK W colonies, depends on the stn‘ngth of the checks by which 
the too rapid nicrease of population is restrained, it may be 
saitl, ])oi)nlarly speaking, that wages depend on the checks to 
])opnlation ; that when the check is not death, by starvation 
or disease, wages depend on tli€‘ iirudenec of the labouring 
people ; and that wages in any country arc habitually at the 
lowest rate, to which in that country the labourer will suffer 
111 (‘in to be depressed rather than put a restraint upon multi- 
plication. 

What is here meant, howc^ver, by wages, is the labourer's 
iTal scale of comfort; the quantity ho obtains of the things 
which nature or liabit has made necessary or agreeable to 
hi 111 : wages in the sense in which they are of inqiortance to 
the receiver. In the sense in which tliey arc of importance 
to the pay(3r, they do not depend exclusively on such simple 
principles. Wages in the first scaise, the wages on which 
the labourer's comfort depends, we will call real wages, or 
wages in kind. Wages in the second sense, we may be 
permitted to call, for the present, money wages ; assuming, 
as it is allowable to do, that money remains for the time an 
invariable standard, no alteration taking place in the con- 
ditions under which the circulating medium itself is produced 
or obtained. If money itself undergoes no variation in cost, 
the moricjy price of labour is an exact measure of the Cost of 
Labour, anJ may be made use of as a convenient symbol to 
ex[)ress it. • 

The money wages of labour are a compound result of two 
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elements: first, real wages, or wages in kind, or in other 
words,, the quantity which the labourer obtains of the ordinary 
articles of consumption ; and secondly, the money prices of 
those articles. In all old countries— all countries in Inch 
the increase of population is in any degree checkt^d by the 
difficulty of obtaining subsistence — the habitual money price 
of labour is that which will just enable the labourers, one 
with another, to purchase the commodities without which 
they either cannot or will not keep up the population at 
its customary rate of increase. Their standard of comfort 
being given, (and by tbe standard of comfort in a labouring 
class, is meant that, rather than forego wliicb, they will 
abstain from multiplication,) money wages depend on the 
money price, and therefore on the cost of production, ol 
the various articles which the labourers habitually consume : 
because if tlicir wages cannot i)rocure tluiiii a given quan- 
tity of these, their increase will slacken, and their wages 
rise. Of these articles, foo<l and other agricultural produce 
are so much the principal, as to leave little intluciice to 
anything else. 

It is at tliis point that we are enabled to invoke the aid 
of the principles Avbicb have been laid down in this Third 
Part. The cost of production of food and agricultural pro- 
duce has been analyzed in a preceding chapter. It depends 
on tbe productiveness of tbe least fertile land, or of tbe least 
productively employed portion of capital, which the neces- 
sities of society have as yet put in requisition for agricultural 
purposes. The cost of production of the food grown in 
these least advantageous circumstances, determines, as we 
have seen, the exchange value and money price of the whole. 
In any given state, therefore, of the labourers' habits, their 
money wages depend on the productiveness of the least fertile 
land, or least productive agricultural capital ; bn the point 
which cultivation has reached in its downward progress — in 
its encroachments on the barren lands, and its gradually 
increased strain upon the powers of the more fertile. Now, 
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the force which urges cultivation in thj^ downward course, 
is the increase of peoj^le ; while the counter-force* which 
checks the descent, is the improvement of agricultural science 
and practice, enabling the same soil to yield to the same 
labour ipore ample returns. The costliness of the most 
costly part of the produce of cultivation, is an exact expres- 
sion of the state, at any given moment, of the race which 
population and agricultural skill are always running against 
each other. 

§ 2. It is well said by Dr. Chalmers, that many of the 
most important lessons in political economy arc to be learnt 
at the extreme margin of cultivation, the last point which 
the culture of the soil has reached in its contest with the 
spontaneous agencies of nature. The degree of productive- 
ness of this extreme margin, is an index to the existing state 
of the distribution of the produce among the three classes, of 
labourers, capitalists, and landlords. 

When the demand of an increasing population for more 
food cannot be satisfied without extending cultivation to loss 
fertile land, or incurring additional outlay, with a less pro- 
portional return, on land already in cultivation, it is a neces- 
sary condition of this increase of agricultural produce, that 
the value and price of that produce must first rise. But as 
soon as the price has risen sufficiently to give to the addi- 
tional outlay of capital the ordinary profit, the rise will not 
go on still further for the purpose of enabling the neW land, 
or the new expenditure on old land, to yield rent as well as 
profit. The land or capital last put in requisition, and occu- 
pying what Dr. Chalmers calls the margin of cultivation, 
will yield, and continue to yield, no rent. But if this yields 
no rent, the rent afforded by all other land or agricultural 
capital will be exactly so much as it produces more than this. 
The price of food will always on the average be such, that 
the worst land, and the least productive instalment of the 
capital employed on the better laiid^ shall just replace the 
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expenses with the , ordinary profit. If the least hivoured 
land and capital just do thus much, all other land and capital 
■will yitdd an extra profit, equal to ^he proceeds of the extra 
produce due to their superior productiveness ; and this extra 
profit becomes,' by competition, the prize of the landlords. 
Exchange, and money, therefore, make no difh.Tence in the 
law of rent : it is the same as we originally found it. Rent 
is the extra return made to agricultural capital when em- 
ployed with peculiar advantages ; the exact equivalent of 
what those advantages enable the producers to economize 
in the cost of production : the value and price of the ])roduce 
being regulated b}^ the cost of production to those producers 
w^ho have no advantages ; by the return to that portion of 
agricultural capital, the circumstances of which are the least 
favourable. 

§ 3. Wages and Rent being thus regulated by the same 
principles when paid in money, as th(‘y would be if appor- 
tioned in kind, it follows that Profits are so likewise, Foi' 
the surplus, after replacing w'agcs and paying rent, consti- 
tutes Profits. 

We found in the last chapter of the Second Book, thnt 
the advances of the capitalist, when analyzed to their ultimate 
elements, consist either in the purchase or maintenance of 
labour, or in the profits of former capitalists ; and that there- 
fore profits in the last resort, depend upon the Cost of 
Labour, falling as that rises, and rising as it falls. Let us 
endeavour to trace more minutely the operation of this law. 

There are two modes in which the Cost of Labour, which 
is correctly represented (money being supposed invariable) 
by the money wages of the labourer, may be increased. The 
labourer may obtain greater comforts ; wages in kind — real 
w’ages — may rise. Or the progress of population may force 
down cultivation to inferior soils, and more costly processes ; 
thus raising the cost of production, the value, and the price, 
of the chief articles of the labourer’s consumption. On (‘ither 
of these suppositions, the rate of profit will fall. 
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If the labourer obtains more abundant commodities, only 
by reason of their greater cheapness ; if he obtains a greater 
quantity, but not on the whole a greater cost ; real wages 
will be increased, but not money wages, and there will be 
nothing to affect tLe rate of profit. But if he obtains a 
greater quantity of cornmodities of which the cost of produc- 
tion is not lowered, he obtains a grcattT cost ; his money 
wages are higher. ^J'lie expense of these increased money 
wagi'S falls wholly on the capitalist. There are no conceiv- 
able means by Avhich he can shake it off. It may be said — 
it used formerly to be said — that he will get rid of it by 
raising his price. But this opinion we have already, and 
more than once, fully refuted.* 

The doctrine, indeed, that a rise of wages causes an 
(.•quivaleut rise of prices, is, as we formerly observed, self- 
contradictory : for if it did so, it would not be a rise of wages ; 
the labourer would get no more of any commodity than he 
liad before, let his money wages rise ever so much ; a rise of 
ical w^ages would be an impossibility. This being equally 
contrary to reason and to fact, it is evident that a rise of 
money wages does not raise prices ; that high wages are not 
a cause of high prices. A rise of general wages falls on 
2)rofits. There is no possible alternative. 

Having disposed of the case in which the increase of 
money wages, and of the Cost of Labour, arises from the 
labourer's obtaining more ample wages in kind, let us now 
suppose it to arise from the increased cost of production of 
ihe things which he consumes; owing to an incieasc of 
pO[)ulation, unaccompanied by an equivalent increase of 
agricultural skill. The augmented supply recfuired by the 
population would not be obtained, unless the price of food 
rose sufficiently to remunerate the farmer for the increased 
cost of production. The farmer, however, in this case 
sustains a twofold disadvantage. He has to carry on his 
cultivation under lc.ss favourable conditions of productive- 
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ness than before. ,For this, as it is a disadvantage belonging 
to him only, as a farmer, and not shared by other em- 
ployers, he will, on the general principles of value, be com- 
pensated by a rise of the price of his commodity : indeed, 
until this rise lias taken place, he will not bring to market 
the required increase of produce. But this very rise of price 
involves him in another necessity, for which he is not com- 
pensated. He must pay higher money wages to his labourers. 
This necessity, being common to him with all other capitalists, 
forms no ground for a rise of price. The price will rise, 
until it has placed him in as good a situation in respect of 
profits, as other employers of labour : it will rise so as to 
indemnify him for the increased labour which he must now 
employ in order to produce a given quantity of food : but 
the increased wagtis of that labour are a burthen common to 
all, and for which no one can be indemnified. It will be 
paid wholly from profits. 

Thus w^e see that increased wages, when common to all 
descriptions of productive labourers, and when really repre- 
senting a greater Cost of Labour, are always and nec<‘ssarily 
at the ex2)ense of profits. And by reversing the cases, we 
should find in like manner that diminished wages, when 
representing a really diminished Cost of Labour, are equiva- 
lent to a rise of profits. But the opposition of pecuniary 
interest thus indicated between the class of capitalists and 
that of labourers, is to a great extent only apparent. Real 
wages are a very different thing from the Cost of Labour, 
and are generally highest at the times and places where, 
from the easy terms on which the land yields all the produce 
as yet required from it, the value and price of food being 
low, the cost of labour to the employer, notwithstanding its 
ample remuneration, is comparatively cheap, and the rate of 
profit consequently high ; as at present in the United States. 
We thus obtain a full confirmation of our original theorem 
that Profits depend on the Cost of Labour : or, to express 
the meaning with still greater accuracy, the rate of profit 
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and the cost of labour va^y inversely as o^e another, and are 
joint effects of the same agencies or causes. 

But does not this proposition require to be slightly modi- 
fied, by making allowance for that portion (though compara^ 
lively small) of the expenses of the capitalist, which does not 
consist in wages paid by liiinself or reimbursed to previous 
capitalists, but in the t)rofits of those previous capitalists? 
Suppose, for example, an invention in the manufacture of 
leather, the advantage of which should consist in rendering it 
unnecessary that the hides should remain for so great a length 
of time in the tan-pit. Shoemakers, saddlers, and other 
workers in leather, would save a part of that portion of the 
cost of their material which consists of the tanner’s profits 
during the time his capital is locked up ; and this saving, it 
may be said, is a source from which they might derive an 
increase of profit, though wages and the Cost of Labour 
remained exactly the same. In the case here supposed, how- 
ever, the consumer alone would benefit, since the prices of 
shoes, harness, and all other articles into which leather enters, 
would fall, until the profits of the producers were reduced to 
the general. level. To obviate this objection, let us suppose 
that a similar saving of expenses takes place in all depart- 
ments of production at once. In that case, since values and 
prices wouhl not be affected, profits would probably be 
raised ; but if we look more closely into the case we shall 
find, that it is because the cost of labour would bo lowered. 
In this as in any other case of increase in the general pro- 
ductiveness of labour, if the labourer obtained only the same 
real wages, profits would be raised : but the same real 
wages would imply a smaller Cost of Labour ; the cost of 
production of all things having been, by the supposition, 
diminished. If, on the other hand, the real wages of labour 
rose proportionally, and the Cost of Labour to the employer 
remained the same, the advances of the capitalist would bear 
the same ratio to his returns as before, and the rate of profit 
would be unaltered. The reader who may wish for a more 
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minute examination of this point, will find it in the volume 
of separate Essays to which reference has before been made.* 
The question is too intricate in comparison with its import- 
ance, to be further entered into in a work like the present ; 
and I will merely say, that it seems to result from -the consi- 
derations adduced in the Essay, that there is nothing in the 
case in question to affect the integrity of the theory which 
affirms an exact correspondence, in an inverse direction, 
between the rate of profit and the Cost of Labour. 

* Essay IV. on Profits and Interest. 
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CHAPTER L 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROGRESSIVE STATE 
OF WEALTH. 

§ 1. The three preceding Parts include as detailed a 
view as our limits permit, of what, by a happy geoera- 
lization of a mathematical phrase, has been called the 
Statics of the subject. We have surveyed the fiekl of eco- 
nomical facts, and have examined how they stand related to 
one another as causes and effects ; what circumstances 
determine the amount of production, of employment for 
labour, of capital and population ; what laws regulate rent, 
profits, and wages ; under what conditions and in what 
proportions commodities are interchanged between indi- 
viduals and between countries. We have thus obtained a 
collective view of the economical phenomena of society, con- 
sidered as existing simultaneously. We have ascertained, to 
a certain extent, the principles of their interdependence ; and 
when the state of some of the elements is known, we should 
now be able to infer, in a general way, the contemporaneous 
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state of most of the others. All this, however, has only put 
us in possession of the economical ^ws of a stationary arid# 
uiiohaiiging society. We have still to consider the econo- 
jnicjil condition of mankind as liable to change, and indeed 
(in the more advjmced portions of tlie race, and in aW regions 
to which their influence reacjies) as at all times undergoing 
j)rogressive changes. We have to consider what these 
changes are, what are their laws, and what their ultimate 
tendencies ; thereby adding a theory of motion to our theory 

equilibrium — the Dynamics of j^olitical economy to the 
iStatics. 

Tn this impiiry, it is natural to commence by tracing the 
operation of known and acknowledged agencies. Wliatevcr 
may be the other changes which the economy of society is 
<lestined to undergo, there is one actually in progn^ss, con- 
cerning which there c<Mn be no dispute. In the l(’adiiig 
countries of the world, and in all others as they come within 
the influence of those leading countries, there is at least one 
progressive movement wliicli continues with little interruption 
irom year to yi^ir and from generation to generation ; a pro- 
gress in wealth ; an advancement in what is called material 
prosperity. All tlie nations which we are accustomed to call 
(avilized, increas(‘ gradually in production and in population : 
and there is no reason to doubt, that not only these nations 
will for some time cojitinue so to increase, Imt that most of the 
other nations of the world, including some not yet founded, 
will succt'ssively enter upon the same career. It will, there- 
fore, be our first object to examine the nature and conse- 
<piences of this progressive change ; the elements which con- 
stitute it, andtlie eflects it produces on the various economical 
facts of which wo have been tracing the laws, and especially 
on wages, profits, rents, values, and prices. 

§ 2. Of the features which characterize this progressive 
economical movement of civilized nations, that which first 
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excites attention, through its intimate comiexion with the plie- 
nomena of Production, ii^ the perpetual, and so liir as human 
foresight can extend, the unlimited, growth of man’s power 
over iiatun;. Our knowledge of tlie ])ropcrtit\s and laws of 
physical •olyects shows no sign of apjiroaching its ultimate 
boundari(‘s: it is advancing more rapidly, ainl in a greater 
number of directions at (juce, than in any pnn'ious age or gene 
ration, and affording such frequent glimpses of unexplored 
helds heyond, as to justify the belirf that, our accpiaintanco' 
with iiiitmx* is still almost in its infancy. This increasing 
])liysical knowledge is now, too, more rapidly than at any 
former period, convaTted, liy practical ingenuity, into jdiysieal 
jKjvver. Tin* most marvellous of modern inventions, one which 
realizes the imacinnrv feats of the magician, not metajdiori- 
cally hut Win ddy — the <‘lcctro-magnetic tel(\graj)h — sju’ang 
into <.‘xist(*nce hut a f<‘\v years aft(T the estnhlishment of tin; 
scieiililic tlieory which it realizes and exoinj)lifies. Lastly, tlie 
mamiaJ part of these great seientiHc opera, tions is now inner 
wanting to the inteilecjtnal : tluTe is no dilHculty in finding (U- 
forming, in a snniei(‘M number of the working hands of the 
coinmunity, the requisiti* for executing tin; most delicate 
processes of the ajiplieation ijf scitume to practical uses. From 
tills union of conditions, it is iinpossihle not to look forward 
to a vast rijultijilicatioii and long succession of coitiri varices 
for economizing laliour and inere, using its jirodiice; and to 
an ever w’ider dill’usion of tin? use and liunetit of those con- 
trivances. 

Another change, which has always hitherto charact(jrizo<l, 
and will lissuredly continue to cliaracterize, the jirogress of 
<*ivilized society, is a continual increase of the security of 
]>erson and projierty. The people of every country in 
Europe, the most backwuird as well as the most advanced, 
are, in each generation, better protected against the vic^lenco 
and rapacity of one another, both by a more efficient judica- 
ture and police for the supprcsskin of private crime, and by • 
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the decay and destruction of those mischievous privileges 
whicli enabled cortaiii classes of the: community to prey with 
impunity upon the rest They are also, in every generation, 
Ixjtter protected, either by institutions or by mannors Jind 
opinion, against arbitrary exercise of the power of government. 
Evtm in semi -barbarous Russia, acts of spoliation directed 
against individuals, who liave not made tlieinseJvcs politicjilly 
obnoxious, arc not supposed to be now so frequent as much 
tf> afft?ct any person's feelings of security. Taxation, in all 
European countries, grows less arbitrary and op{)ressive, both 
in its(‘lf and in the manner of levying it Wars, and the 
d(‘strnction they cause, arc now usually confiTUjd, in almost 
every country, to tliose distant and outlying possessions at 
which it comes into contact with savages. Even the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune which arise from inevitable natural cala« 
luities, are more aud more softeifed to those on whom they 
fall, by the continual extension of the salutary practice of 
insurance. 

Of this increased security, one of tin? most unfailing effects 
is a gn'at increase both of juoduction and of accumulation. 
Industry aud frugality cannot exist, wIkto there is not a pro- 
]>onderant ])robabiliiy tliai tho'^e who labour and spare will be 
pcTmittcnl to enjoy. And the nearer this probability approaches 
to a certAinty, the nior(‘ do industry and frugality become per- 
vading <|ualities in a people. Experience has shown that a 
large proportion of the results of labour an<l abstinence may 
be tak(m away by fixcnl taxation, without impairing, and some- 
tinu's even with the effect of stimulating, the cjualities from 
whicli a great proiluction and an abundant capital take their 
rise. But those qualities are not ju'oof against a high degree 
of uncertainty. The government may carry off a part ; but 
there must be assurance that it will not interfere, nor suffer 
any one to interfere, witii the remainder. 

One of the changes which most infallibly attend the pro- 
gress of modern soci<*ty, is an improvement in the business 
capacities of the general mass of mankind. I do not mean 
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that the practical sagacity of an indiviilual human being is 
greater tlian fonneiiy. Jl arn inclined to believe that econo- 
mical progress lias hitherto had even a contrary effect. A 
jierson of good natural eiulownienls, in a rude state of society, 
can do a»greater iuinib(*r of things tolerably well, has a greater 
power of adapting nn ans to ends, is more ca]>able of extri- 
cating himself and otliers Iroin an unforeseen embairassnient, 
than ninety-nine in a hundred of those who have known only 
what is called tlie civilized form of life. How far these jioints 
of inieiiority of faculties are conipens.'iteil, and by what 
means they might be comyiensated still more completely, to 
the civilized man as an individual being, is a question be- 
longing to a dilfeient inquiry from the pnjsent. Ihit to 
civilized human beings collectively considered, thii com- 
pensation is anqile. What is lost in the separate etliciency 
of each, is far more than made up by the greater capacity 
of united action. In proportion as they put off the (jualities 
of the savnge, they hecome amenable to discipline; cajiable 
of adhering to ])laiis concerted Ixiforehand, and about which 
they may not have been consulted ; of subordinating tlieir 
individual caprice to a ])recM»»ii*eived d('tcrminai.ion, and per- 
forming severally the parts allotti^d to thi'in in a combined 
undertaking. Woiks of all sorts, impracticable to tlie 
savagt^ or the lialf-civilizcd, are daily accomplisln^l by 
civilized nations, not by any greatness of facadties in the 
actual ag(iiits, but through the fact tliat each is able to 
rely with certainty on the others for the portion of the work 
which they respectively undertake. Tlie peculiar character- 
istic, in short, of civilized being.s, is the capacity of co-opera- 
tion ; and this, like other faculties, tends to improve by 
practice, and becomes ciipablo of assuming a constantly wider 
spliere of action. 

A(tc<irdingly there is no more certain incident of tin* pro- 
gressive change taking ]>lacc in society, than the continual 
growth of tlie principle and j^iractice of co-operation. Asso- 
ciations of individuals voluntarily combining tlieir small 
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contributions, now perform works, both of an industrial and 
of niaiij otbej* characters, which yo one person or small 
nunilxT of persons arc rich enough to accomplish, or for the 
jxjrfni iriance of wliich the few persons capable of accomplishing 
tli(*in wt rc formerly eiiabh‘d to exact the most inordinate 
remuneration. As wealth increases and business capacity 
improves, we may look forward to a great extension of esta- 
blishments, both for industrial and other purposes, formed by 
the collective contributions of large numbers ; establishments 
like those known by tin* tocbnical name of joint-stock com- 
panies, or the associations less foimnlly constituted, wbicli are 
so numerous in England, to raise funds for public or philan- 
thropic objects. 

'Flic progress wbicb is to be expected in tl)e physical 
sci(*n(Xis and arts, combined with tlu^ gr(‘ater security of pro- 
perty, and greater freedom in disposing of it, which are 
obvious features in tlio civilization of modern nations, and 
with tlie more extcuisive and more skilful emi)loyment of the 
joint-stock principle, afford space mid scope for an iudi fiiiite 
inen^use of capital and production, and for tlie incr(‘ase of 
])()puIation wliich is its ordinary aecomjianiment. That the 
growth of population will overpass the increase of production, 
tluui' is not much reason to appreheiul ; and tliat it should 
even keep pace wutli it, is inconsistent with the supposition of 
any real imjuovement in the ])oorest classes of the people. It 
is, liowever, (piite possible that there might bo a great [progress 
ill iiulustrial improvoment, and in the signs of what is com- 
monly called national prosperity; a great increase of aggre- 
gate wealth, and even, in some respects, a better distribution 
of it ; that not only the rich might grow richer, hut many of 
the poor might grow rich, that the iiiteniiediate classes might 
become more numerous and powerful, and the means of 
enjoyable existence be more and more largely diffused, while 
yet the great class at the base of the whole might increase in 
numbers only, and not in comfort nor in cultivation. We 
must, therefore, in considering the effects of the .progress of 
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industry, admit as a supposition, however greatly wo depre- 
cate as a fact, an increa.^e of population as long-continued, as 
indefinite, and possibly even as rapid, as the increase of pro- 
duction and accumulation. 

Witb these preJiininary observations on the causes of 
change at work in a society which is in a state of economical 
progress, I ]»roceed to a more detailed examination of the 
changes themselves. 



CHAPTER IJ. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PHOGUESS OF INDUSTRY AND POPU- 
LATION, ON VALUES AND PRICES. 

§ 1. The changes which the progress of industry causes 
or presupposes in the circumstances of production, are neces- 
sarily attended with changes in the values of commodities. 

The permanent values of .all things which are neither 
under a natural nor under an artificial monopoly, depend, as 
wo have seen, on their cost of production. But the increasing 
])ower which mankind are constantly acquiring over nature, 
incn^ascs more and more the efficiency of human exertion, or 
in otlier words, dimiiiislios cost of production. All inventions 
hy which a greater (piantity of any commodity can be pro* 
<hiced with the same labour, or the same (piantity with less 
lal)our, or which abridge tlui process, so that the capital 
(Miiploycd needs not be advanced for so long a time, lessen 
the cost of jmxluction of the commodity. As, however, value 
is relative ; if inventions and improvements in production 
were made in all commodities, and all in the same degree, 
tlicre would be no alteration in values. Things would con- 
tinue to exchange for each other at the same rates as before ; 
and mankind would obtain a greater quantity of all things in 
return for their labour and abstinence, without having thnt 
greater abundance measured and declared (as it is when it 
afiects only one thing) by the diminished exchange value of 
the commodity. 

As for prices, in those circumstances they would be 
affected or not, according as the improvements in production 
did or did not extend to the precious metals. If the mate- 
rials of money were an exception to the general diminution 
of cost of production, the values of all other things would 
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fall in relation to money, that is, thcrcb would be a fall of 
general prices through(|Lit the world. But if money, like 
other things, and in the same degree as oth.er things, were 
obtained in great( r abundance and cheapness, prices would 
be no mflre affected tlian values would ; and there would be 
no visible sign, in the state of the markets, of any of the 
changes which had taken place; except that there W(iuld be 
(if people continued to labour as much as l)efbre) a greater 
quantity of all sorts of commodities, circulated at the same 
prices by a greater quantity of money. 

Improvements in production are not the only circum- 
stance accompanying the progress of industry, which tends 
to diminish the cost of producing, or at least of obtaining, 
conimoditi(‘S. Another circumstance is the increase of inter- 
coume bctwev‘ii different parts of the world. As commerce 
extends, and the ignorant attemjds to restrain it by tariffs 
become obsolete, commodities tend more and more to be 
produced in the places in which their production can he car- 
ried on at the h'asi expense of labour and capital to mankind. 
As civilization spreads, and security of pi‘rson and prof)erty 
hocomes established, in parts of the world which have not 
hitherto had that advantage, the productive capabilities of 
those places are called into fulh.*r activity, for the benefit hotli 
of their own inhabitants and of foreigners. The ignorancti 
and misgovernment in which many of the regii)ns most 
favoured by nature are still grovelling, afford work, probably, 
for many generations before those countries will he raised 
oven to th«‘ ]>resent level of the most civilized parts of 
Europe. IVIuch will also depend on the increasing migration 
of labour and capital to unoccupied parts of the (*arth, of 
which the soil, climate, and situation are found, by the ample 
means of exploration now pos.se.ssod, to promise not only a 
large return to industry, hut great facilities of producing 
commodities suited to the markets of old countries. Much 
as the collective industry of the earth is likely to be increased 
in efficiency by the extension of science and of the industrial 
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arts, a still more active source of inpreased cheapness of pro- 
duction will be found, probably, for some time to come, in the 
gradually unfolding coiisoqnences of Vree Trade, and in the 
increasing scale on which Emigration and Colonization will 
be carried on. 

From tlie causes now enumerated, unless counteracted 
by others, the progress of things enables a country to obtain 
at less and less of real cost, not only its own productions but 
those of foreign countries. Indeed, whatever diminishes the 
cost of its own productions, when of an exportable character, 
enables it, as we have already seen, to obtain its imports at 
less real cost. 

§ 2. But is it the fact, that these tendencies are not 
counteracted ? Has the progress of wealth and industry no 
otfect in regard to cost of production, but to diminish it? 
Arc no causes of an oj)posite cliaracter brought iuto operation 
by the same progress, sufficient in some cases not only to 
neutralize but to overcome the former, and convert the de- 
scending movement of cost of production into an ascending 
inovcment? We are already aware that there jxre such causes, 
and that, in tlu* case of the most important classes of commo- 
dities, food and materials, there is a tendency diametrically 
opposite to that of which wc have been speaking. The cost 
of j)roductiou of these commodities tends to increase. 

This is not a propei ty inherent in the commodities them- 
selves. If population were stationary, and the produce of 
the earth never needed to be augmented in quantity, there 
would be no cause for greater cost of production. Mankind 
would, on the contrary, have the full benefit of all improve- 
ments in agriculture, or in the arts subsidiary to it, and there 
would be no difference, in this respect, between the products 
of agriculture and those of manufactures. The only products 
of industry which, if population did not increase, would be 
liable to a real increase of cost of production, are those which, 
depending on a material which is not renewed, .are either 
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wholly or partially exliai^stible ; such as goal, and most if not 
all metals ; for even iron, the most abundant as well ks most 
useful of metallic products, which forms an ingredient of most 
minerals and of almost all rocks, is susceptible of exhaustion 
so far as» regards its richest .and most tractable ores. 

When, however, population increases, as it has never yet 
failed to do when the increase of industry and of the means of 
subsistence made room for it, the demand for most of the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and particularly for food, increases in a 
corresponding proportion. And then comes into effect that 
fundamental law of production from the soil, on which we have 
so frequently had occasion to cxf)atiate ; the law, that in- 
creased labour, in any given state of agricultural skill, is 
attended with a less than proportional increase of produce. 
Tile cost of production of the fruits of th(3 (^arth increases, 
caiferis with every increase of the demand. 

No tendency of a like kind exists with respect to mfuiii- 
factured articles. The bmdimcy is in the contrary direction. 
The l.arger the scale on which manufacturing operations are 
carried on, the more cheaply they can in general bo per- 
formed. Mr. Senior has gone the length of enunciating as an 
inherent law of manufacturing industry, that in it increased 
production takes place at .a Smaller cost, while in agricultural 
industry increased production takes pla.ee at ,a greater cost. 
1 cannot think, however, that oven in nuinufactures, increased 
cheapness follows increased production by anything amounting 
to a law. It is a probable and usual, but not a neccssar}^ 
conse(pience. 

As manufactures, bowover, depend for their materials 
either upon agriculture, or mining, or the spontaneous produce 
of the earth, manufacturing industry is subject, in respect of 
one of its essentials, to the same law as agriculture. But the 
crude material generally forms so small a portion of the total 
cost, that any tendency which may exist to a j)rogressive 
increase in that single item, is much over-balanced by the 
diminution continually taking place in all the other elements; 
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to wliicli diminution 4t is impossible present to assign any 
limit. " ^ 

The tendency, then, being to a perpetual increase of tlie 
productive power of labour in manufactures, while in agricul- 
ture and mining there is a conflict between two turidoncics, 
the one towards an increase of productive power, the oilier 
towards a diminution of it, the cost of production being 
lessened })y every im])rovcment in the ]jrocesst*s, and aug- 
mented by every addition to population ; it follows that the 
exchange values of manufactured articles, coinjiared with 
the products of agriculture and of mines, have, as population 
and industry advance, a certain and decided tendency to fall. 
Money being a product of mines, it may also be laid down as 
a rule, that manufactured articles tend, as society advances, 
to fall in money price. TIkj industrial history of modern 
nations, especially during the last hundred years, fully bears 
out this assertion. 

§ 3. Whether agrieidtural produce increases in absolute 
as well as comparative cost of production, di^ponds on the 
conflict of the two antagonist agencies, increase of po]ml;t- 
tion, and improvement in agricultural skill. In some, jier- 
Jiaps in most, states of society, (looking at the whole surface 
of tlie earth,) botli agricultural skill and population are either 
stationarj^ or increase very slowly, and the cost of production 
of food, therefore, is nearly stationary. In a society which is 
advancing in wealth, population generally increases faster than 
agricultural skill, and fooil consequently tends to become 
more costly ; but there arc times wlien a strong impulse sets 
in towards agricultural improvement. Such an impulse has 
shown itself in Great Britain during the last fifteen or twenty 
years., In England and Scotland agricultural skill has of late 
increased considerably faster than population, insomuch that 
food and other agricultural produce, notwithstanding the 
increase of people, can be grown at less cost than they were 
thirty years ago : and the abolition of the Corn Laws has 
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-jifiven aij additional stimulus to the spirit of improvement. 
In some other countries, and particularly in France, *the im- 
provement of agriculture gains ground still more decidedly 
upon population, because though agriculture, except in a few 
provinces, advances slowly, population advances still more 
slowly, and even with increasing slowness ; its growth being 
kept down, not by poverty, which is diminishing, but by 
])rudence. 

Which of the two conflicting agencies is gaining upon the 
other at any particular time, might be conjectured with 
tolerable accuracy from the money price of agricultural pro- 
duce (supposing bullion not to vary materially in value), pro- 
vided a sufficient number of years could be taken, to form an 
average independent of the fluctuations of seasons. This, 
however, is hardly practicable, since Mr. Tookc has shown 
that even so long a period as half a century may include a 
much greater ])r()portion of abundant and a smaller of deficient 
seasons, than is pro2)er1y due to it. A mere average, there- 
fore, might lead to conclusions only the more misleading, for 
their deceptive semblance of accuracy. There W'ould be less 
danger of error in taking th<‘ avtTuge of only a small number 
of years, and correciting it by a conjectural allowance for the 
character of the seasons, than in trusting to a longer average 
without any such correction. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that in founding conclusions on (juoled ])rices, allowance must 
also be made as far as possible for any cljanges in the general 
exchange value of the precious metals.* 

§ 4. Thus far, of the effect of the progress of society on 
the permanent or average values and prices of commodities. 
It remains to Ik* considered, in what maiiner the same pro- 
gress affects their fluctuations. Concerning the answer to 


* A still better criterion, perhaps, than that suggest<*cl in the text, would be 
tbo increase or diminution of the amount of tlie labourer’^ wages estimated in 
agricultural produce. 
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this question there can be no doubt, i It tends in a very high 
degree to diminish them. 

In poor and backward societies, as in the East, and in 
Europe during the middle ages, extraordinary difl'erences in 
the price of the. same commodity might exist in places not 
very distant from each other, because ihe want of roads and 
canals, the imperfection of marine navigation, and the insecu- 
rity of communications generally, prevented things from being 
transported from the places wliert^ they were cheap to those 
where th(‘y were d(;ar. The things most liable to fluctualions 
in value, those directly influenced by the seasons, and espe- 
cially food, were seldom carried to any great distances. Each 
locality depended, as a general nih‘, on its own produce and 
that of its immediate neigbb»)urliood. In most years, accortl- 
ingly, there wa.s, in some part or other of any large country, 
a real denrlh. Almost every season must be unpropitious ti> 
some among the many soils and climates to be found in an 
extensive tract of country ; but as tin? same season is also in 
general more than ordinarily favourable to others, it is only 
occasionally tliat the aggregate produce of the whole country 
is deficient, and even then in a less degree tlian that of many 
separate portions ; wliile a deficitmey at all coiibidorahle, ex- 
tending to the wliole world, is a thing almost unknown. Tn 
modern times, tlieix^fore, there is only ileartb, where lliore for- 
merly would have been famine, and sufficiency everywhere 
when anciently tlujre would have been scarcity in some places 
and superfluity in others. 

The same change has taken place with respect to all 
other articles of commerce. The safety and cheapness of 
communications, which enable a deficiency in one place to 
he su[»plied from the suiplus of another, at a moderate or 
even a small advance on the ordinary price, render the fluc- 
tuations of prices much less extreme than formerly. This 
effect is much promoted by the existence of large capitals, 
belonging to what are called speculative merchants, whose 
business it is to buy goods in order to resell them at a profit. 
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These dealers naturally l^uying things wb^n they are cheapest, 
and storing them up to^ be brought again into the 'market 
when the price has become unusually high ; the tendency of 
their operations is to equalize [)rice, or at least to moderate 
its inequalities. The prices of things are neilh(‘r so much de- 
pressed at one time, nor so much raised at another, as they 
would be if speculative dealers did not exist. 

Sjieculators, thenifurc, liave a highly useful office in the 
economy of soci(*ty ; and (contrary to common opinion) the 
most useful portion of the class are those who speculate in 
commodities affected by the vicissitudes of seasons. If there 
were no corn dealers, not oidy would thtj price of corn be 
liable to variations much more extrenui than at pre^^ent, but 
in a defici(*nt season the necessary su[)plu‘s might not be 
forthcoming at all. "Unless there w(ire spciculators in corn, 
or unl(‘S.s, in dtjfault of di'alers, the farmers became speculators, 
the price in a season of abundance wouhl hxll without any 
limit or (heck, except the wasteful consumption that would 
invariably follow, ^hat any part of the surplus of one year 
remains to J^upply the deficiency of another, is owing either 
to farmers who withhold corn from the market., or to dealers 
who buy it when at the clu'apest and lay it up in store. 

§ 5. Among persons who have not much considered the 
subject, there is a notion tluit the gains of speculators are 
(jften made by causing an artificial scarcity; that they create 
a high price by their own purchascis, and then profit by it. 
This may easily be shown to he fallacious. If a coru-deah^r 
makes purchases on sjieculatiou, and produces a rise, when 
there is ik ithcr at the time nor afterwards any (‘ause for a rise 
of price except his own proc(jedings ; he no doubt appears to 
grow richer as long as liis piircliases continue, because ho is 
a ladder of an article which is (quoted at a higher and higher 
price : hut this apparent gain only seems within his reach so 
long as lie does not attempt to realize it. If he has bought, 
for instance, a million of quarters, and by withholding them 
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from the market, has raised the price ten shillings a quarter ; 
just so much as the price has been raised by withdrawing a 
million quarters, will it be lowered *by bringing them back, 
and the best that he can hope is that he wdll lose nothing 
except interest and his expenses. If by a gradual and cautious 
sale he is able to realize, on some portion of his stores, a part 
of the increased price, so also he will undoubtedly have had to 
pay a part of that price on some portion of his purchases. H e 
runs considerable risk of incurring a still greater loss ; for the 
temprirary high price is very likely to have tempted others, 
who had no share in causing it, and who might otherwise not 
have found their way to this market at all, to bring their corn 
there, and intercept a part of the advantage. So that instead 
of iirofiting by a scarcity caused by himself, he is by no means 
unlikely, after buying in an average maiket, to be forced to 
sell in a suj)erabundant one. 

As an individual sjjeculator cannot gain by a rise of price 
solely of his own creating, so neither can a number of specu- 
lators gain collectively by a rise, which their operations have 
artificially produced. Some among a number of speculators 
may gain, by superior judgment or good fortune in selecting 
the time for realizing, but they make this gahj at the ex[)ense, 
not of the consumer, but of the other speculators who are less 
judicious. Tiny, in fact, convert to their own benefit the high 
piicc produced by the speculations of the others, leaving to 
these the loss resulting from the recoil. It is not to be denied, 
therefore, that speculators may enrich themselves by other 
people’s loss. But it is by the losses of other speculators. As 
much must have been lost by one set of dealers as is gained 
by another set. 

When a speculation in a commodity proves profitable to 
tbejspeculators as a body, it is because in the interval betw een 
their buying and reselling, the price rises from some cause 
independent of them, their only connexion with it consisting 
in having foreseen it. In this case, their purchases make the 
price begin to rise sooner than it otherwise would do, thus 
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spreading the privation of the consumers pver a longer period, 
but mitigating it at the jiime of its greatest height ; evidently 
to the general advantage. In this, however, it is assumed 
that they have not overrated the rise which they looked 
forward Iso. For it often happens that speculative purchases 
are made in the expectation of some increase of demand, or 
deficiency of supply, which after all does not occur, or not to 
the extent which the sj^eculator cx[)ected. In that case the 
speculation, instead of moderating fluctuations, has caused 
a iliicluation of price which otherwise would not have hap- 
pened, or aggravated one which woidd. But in that case 
the speculation is a losing one, to the speculators collectively, 
however much some individuals may gain by it. All that 
part of the rise of price by wliich it exceeds what there are 
independent grounds for, cannot give to the speculators as a 
body any benefit, since the price is as much depressed by 
their sales as it was raised by their purchases ; and while they 
gain nothing by it, they lose, not only their trouble and 
expenses, but almost always mucli more, through the effects 
incident to the artificial rise of price, in checking consump- 
tion, and bringing forward su]>plies from unforeseen <|uarters. 
Tlie operations, therefore, of speculative dealers, are useful to 
the public whenever profitable to themselves; and though they 
are sometimes injurious to the public, by heightening the 
fluctuations which their more usual oflQce is to alleviate*, yet 
whenever this happens the speculators are the greatest losers. 
The interest, m sliort, of the speculators as a body, coincides 
with the interest of the public ; and as they can. only fail to 
serve the public interest in proportion as they miss their own, 
the bt‘st way to promote the one is to leave them to pursue the 
other in perfect freedom. 

I do not deny that speculators may aggravate a local 
scarcity. • In collecting corn from the villages to supply the 
towns, they make the dearth penetrate into nooks and corners 
which might otherwise have escaped from bearing their share 
of it. To buy and resell in the same place, tends to alleviate 
VOL. II. T 
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scarcity: to buy in one place aii(] resell in another, may 
ijicrcasc it in*, the former of the two j)! aces, but relieves it in 
tlie latter, where the price is higher, and which therefore, by 
the very supposition, is likely to be suffering more. And these 
sufferiiigs always fall hardest on the poorest consumers, since 
the rich, by outbidding, can obtain their accustomed supply 
undiminisljed if they choose. To no persons, therefore, are 
the operations of corn-dealers on tlie whole so benedicial as 
to the poor. Accidentally and exceptionaJly, the poor may 
suffer from them : it might somelim(?s be more advantagi'Oiis 
to the rural poor to have corn chea]) in winter, when tluw 
are ejitirely dependent on it, even if the consecpience were a 
dearth in spring, when tlu‘y can penhaps obtain j)artial sub- 
stitut(?s. Hut there are no substitutes, procurable at that 
season, which serve in any great degree to i*( ‘place bread-corn 
as the chief article of food: if tlu're won', its price would 
fall in the spring, instead of continuing, as it always docs, to 
ris(i till the approacli of harvest. 

There is an o])position of immediate interest, at the 
moment of sale, In'tween the dealer in corn and the con- 
sumer, as there always is between tbe seller and the buyer: 
and a time of dearth being that in which the speculator 
makes Ids larg<*st profits, ho is an object of dislike and jea- 
lousy at that time, to those who arc suffering while he is 
gaining. It is an error, however, to suppose tliat the corn- < 
dealer’s business affords him any extraordinary profit: lie 
makes his gains not constantly, but at jiarticular times, and 
they must tbeBe3foro occasionally be great, but the chances of 
profit in a business in which there is so mucli competition, 
cannot on the whole be greater than in other employments. 

A year of scarcity, in which great gains are made by corn- 
dealers, rarely comes to an end without a recoil which places 
many of them in the list of bankrupts. There have been few 
more promising seasons for corn- dealers than the year 1817, 
and seldom was there a greater break-up among the specu- 
lators than in the autumn of that year. The chances of 
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failure, in this most precarious trade, ^re a set-oflC against 
great occasional profitJ-ifc If the corn-dealer were to sell his 
stores, during a dearth, at a lower price than that which the 
competition of the consumers assigns to him, he would make a 
sacrifice^ to charity or plii]anthro])y, of the fair profits of his 
employment, which may bo (piitc as reasonably niC]uii*ed from 
any other person of equal means. His business being a useful 
one, it is tli(i inten^st of the public that the ordinary motives 
should exist for carrying it on, and that neither law nor o])inion 
should imn'eiit an operation btmeficial to the public from being 
attiMided with as much private advantage as is com])atible with 
full and free competition. 

It a])pears, then, that the fluctuations of values and prices 
arising from variations of supiily, or from alterations in real 
(as disl inguished from speculative) demand, may be expected 
to become more moderate os society advanc*(‘S. With regard 
to those which arise from miscalculation, and especially from 
the aheriiations of undue expansion and excessive contraction 
of credit, which occupy so conspicuous a jdace among com- 
mercial jdn'noiiiena, the same thing cannot be afHrnnjd witli 
(.‘(pial conlidence. Such vicissitudes, beginning with iirational 
slKiCulalion and ending with a commerced crisis, have not 
hitherto become either Jess frequent or less violent with the 
growth of capita] oJid extension of industry. Kather they may 
be said to Lave become more so : in conse(|uoiice, as is often 
said, of increased competition ; but, as I jirefer to say, of a low 
late of profits ami interest, which maki's capitalists dissatisfied 
with the ordinary course of safe mercantile gains. The con- 
nexion of this low rate of profit with the advance of population 
and accumulation, is one of the points to be illustrated in the 
ensuing diallers. 
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influi:nce of the progress of industry and 

POPULATION, ON RENTS, PROFITS, AND WAGES. 

§ 1. Continuing the inquiry into the nature of the 
economical changes taking place in a society which is in a 
state of industrial progress, wc shall next consider what is the 
effect of that progress on the distribution of the produce among 
the various classes who share in it. We may confine our atten* 
tiou to the system of distribution wdiich is the most complex, 
and which virtually includes all others — that in which the pro- 
duce of manufactures is shared between two classes, labourers 
and capitalists, and the produce of agriculture among three, 
labourers, capitalists, and landlords. 

The characteristic features of what is commonly meant by 
industrial progress, resolve tlieraselves mainly into three, in- 
crease of capita], increase of population, and improvements 
in production ; understanding the last expression in its widest 
sense, to include the process of procuring commodities from a 
distance, as well as that of producing them. The other changes 
which take place are chictiy consequences of these ; as, for 
example, the tendency to a progressive increase of the cost of 
production of food ; arising from an increased demand, which 
may be occasioned either by increased population, or by an 
increase of capital and wages, enabling the poorer classes to 
increase their consumption. It will be convenient to set out 
by considering each of the three causes, as operating sepa- 
rately ; after which we can suppose them combined in any 
manner we think fit. 

Let us first suppose that population increases, capital and 
the arts of production remaining stationary. One of the effects 
of this change of circumstances is sufficiently obvious : wages 
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fall; the labouring%class will be reduced to an^ inferior, 
condition. The state of the capitalist, on tlie contrary, wiU be 
improved. With the same capital, he can purchase more 
labour, and obtain n)ore jjroducc. His rate of profit is increased. 
The de|ti[^ri(lence of the rate of profits on the cost of labour is 
liere verified ; for the labourer obtaining a diminished quantity 
of commodities, and no alteration being supposed in the cir- 
cums^ance^s of tlieir ])roductioii, the diminislied quantity repre- 
sents a diminislied cost. The labourer obtains not ouly a 
smaller real reward, but the product of a smaller quantity of 
labour. The first circumstance is the important one to him- 
self, the last to his employer. 

Nothing has occurred, thus far, to affect in any way the 
value of any commodity; and no reason, therefore, has yet 
shown itself, why. rent should be either raised or lowered. 
]5ut if we look forward anotlier stage in the series of elfucts, 
we may see our way to such a consequence. The labourers 
liave increased in numbers: tlieir condition is reduced in thui 
same proportion ; tlie increased numbers divide among them 
only the produce of the same amount of labour as before. 
But they m;iy economize in their other cornforls, and not in 
their food : ea<;h may consume as iriuch food, and of as cosily 
a (juality, as previously ; or they may submit to a reduction, 
but not in proportion to the increase of numbers. On this 
sujiposition, notwithstanding the diminution of real wages, 
the increased population will require an increased (juantity of 
food. But since industrial skill and knowledge are suppostid 
to be stationary, more food can only be olitained by resorting 
to worse land, or to methods of cultivation which are less 
productive in proportion to the outlay. Capital for this ex- 
Uaisioii of agriculture will not be wanting; for though, by 
bypotliesis, no addition takes placer to the capitahin existence, 
a sufficient amount can be spared from the industry which 
previously supplu‘d the other and less pressing wants which 
the labourers have been obliged to curtail. The acfditional 
supply of food, therefore, will be produced, but produced at 
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ii greater cost; and, the exchange v(ilue of agricultural [)rQ- 
duce rniist rise. Tt may be objected, that profits having 
risen, the extra cost of prodindng food can be defrayed from 
profits, without any increase of price. It could, undoubti'dly, 
but it will not because if it did, the agriculturist would 
1)0 placed in an inferior position to other capitalists. The 
increase of profits, being the effect of diminished wnges, is 
common to all employers of labour. The increased expenses 
arising from the necessity of a more costly cultivation, affect 
the agriculturist alone. For this peculiar burthen he must 

peculiarly compensated, whether the general rate of profit 
be high or low. He will not submit indefinitely to a de- 
duction from his profits, to which other capitalists are not 
subject. He will not extend liis cultivation by laying out 
fresh capital, unless for a return sufficient to yield him as 
high a profit as could be obtained by the same capital in 
other investments. The value, therefore, of his commodity 
will lise, and rise in jiroportion to the increased cost. 
The farmer will thus be indemnifiiHl for the burthen 
whicli is peculiar to himself, and will also enjoy the 
augnu'iited rate of profit which is common to all capi- 
talists. 

It follows, from principles with which we are alr(\ady 
familial’, that in these circumstances rent will rise. Any land 
can afford to pay, and under free competition will pay, a rent 
eipial to the excess of its produce above the return to an equal 
capital on the worst land, or under the least favourable condi- 
tions. Whenever, therefore, agriculture is driven to descend 
to worse land, or more onerous processes, rent rises. Its rise 
will be twofold, for, in the first place, rent in kind, or corn 
rent, will rise ; and in the second, since the value of agricul- 
tural produce. has also risen,, rent, estimated in manufactured 
or foreign commodities (which is represented coiteria ixiribiia 
by money rent), will rise still more. 

The *stops of the process (if, after what has been formerly 
said, it is necessary to retrace them) are as follows. Corn rises 
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in price, to repay with the onl inary profit the capital required 
fur producing additional corn on worse land or hy more costly 
processes. So far as regards this additional corn, the increased 
price is but an equivalent for the additional ex 2 )ensc; but the 
jise, extending to all corn, alfords on all, cx(;ej)t the last pro- 
duced, an extra profit, if the fanner was accustomed to 
pioduce 1 00 (piarlers of wheat at 1 Os., ami 1 20 (jiiarters are 
now retpiired, of wliich the last twenty cannot he ])roduced 
under tOtS., he obtains the (ixtra fiv^e sinllings oij the entire 
J 20 quarters, and not on the last twenty alone, lie has thus 
an extra 2/)/. beyond the ordinary j)rolits, .'iinl tliis, in a stnte, 
of free competition, he will not lu' able to retain. He cannot 
how<;ver be conqudled to givt* it iqj to the consumer, since a 
hiss ])rict; tlian ios. would ])e ineonsisient with tlie ])roduction 
of the last twenty quarters. Tlio price, then, will remain at 
ios., and the 25i. will bo transferred by coni]>etition not to 
Ibo consumer but to the landlord. A rise of rmit is therefore 
im.vitably cons(‘(pirnt on an increased deniaiul for agricultural 
produce, when nnaccom 2 )anicd by increased faeilitit'S for its 
production. A tiuth winch, after this final illustration, we 
may Jiencf‘forth take for granted. 

The new (ieiiii iit now introduced — an increased demand 
for food — ]>esides occasioiiiiig an incn'ase of rent, still further 
disturbs the distribution of the ijrodiice between capitalists 
and labourers. The increase of j^opulatiou will have dimi- 
nished the reward of la])our : and if its cost is diniinislusl as 
greatly as its real remuneration, ])rofits will be incieased ^>y 
the full amount. If, however, the increase of po2)iilatioii 
leads to an increased ]jioducliou of food, which cannot be 
supplied but at an enhanced cost of i)roduction, the cost of 
labour will not he so much diminished as the real leward of 
it, and ])rofits, therefore, will not •be so much raised. It is 
even possible that they might not be raised at all. The la- 
bourers may previously have been so well provided for, that 
the whole of what they now lose may be struck off from 
their other indulgences, and they may not, either by necessity 
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or choice, undergo a^iy reduction in t^he quantity or quality of 
their food. To produce the food for the increased number 
may be attended with such an increase of expense, that 
wages, though reduced in quantity, may represent as groat a 
cost, may be the product of as much labou®, as before, and 
tlie capitfdist may not be at all benefited. On this supposition 
the loss to the labourer is jiartly- absorbed in the additional 
labour required for producing the last instal incut of agricul- 
tural produce ; and the remainder is gained by the landlord, 
the only sharer who always benefits by an increase of popu- 
lation. 

§ 2. Let us now reverse our h 3 rpothesis, and, instead of 
supposing capital stationary and po])iilation advancing, let us 
suppose capital advancing and population stationary ; the 
facilities of ])roduclion, both natural and acquired, being, as 
before, unaltered. The real wages of labour, instead of falling, 
will now rise; and since the cost of production of the things 
consumed by the labourer is not diminished, this rise of wages 
implies an ecpiivalent increase of the cost of labour, and 
diminution of profits. o state tlie saiiie deduction in other 
terms; the labourers not being more numerous, and the 
productive power of their labour being only the same as 
before, there is no increase of the produce ; the increase of 
wages, therefore, must be at the charge of the capitalists. It 
is not impossible that the cost of labour might be increased 
in even a greater ratio than its real remuneration. The im- 
proved condition of the labourers njay increase the demand 
for food. The labourers may have Ix^en so ill oiS’ before, as 
not to have food enough ; and may now consume more : or 
they may choose to expend their increased means partly or 
wholly in a more costly quality of food, requiring more labour 
and more land ; wheat, for example, instead of oats or 
potatoes. This extension of agriculture implies, as usual, a 
greater cost of production and a higher price, so that besides 
the increase of the cost of labour arising from the increase of 
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its reward, there will bc^a further increase (and an additional 
fall of profits) from the increased costliness of the comfnodities 
of which that reward consists. The same causes will produce 
a rise of rent What the ca[)italists lose, above what the 
laboureiB gain, is partly transferred t o the landlord, and partly 
swallowed up in the cost of growing food on worse laud or by 
a less productive process. 

§ 3. Having disposea of the two simple cases, an in- 
creasing population and stationary capital, and an increasing 
capital and stationary population, we are prepared to take into 
consideration the mixed case, in which the two elements of 
ex])ansion are combined,. both jiopulation and capital increasing. 
If cither element increases faster than tlie otlujr, the case is 
so f;ir assimilated with one or other of the two preceding : we 
shall supiiose them, therefore, to increase with equal rapidity; 
the test of equality being, that each labourer obtains the same 
commodities as l)cfore, and the same quantity of those com- 
modities. Let us examine what will he the effect, on rent and 
profits, of this double pro^rtjss. 

ropulation having increased, without any falling off in the 
labourer's condition, there is of course a dtnnand for more 
food. The arts of production being supposed stationary, this 
food must he jjroduccd at an increased cost. To compensate 
for this greater cost of the additional food, the price of agri- 
cultural produce must rise. The rise extending over the 
whole amount of food produced, though the increased expenses 
only apply to a part, there is a gi eatly increased extra profit, 
which, by competition, is transferred to the landlord. Kent 
will rise, both in quantity of produce and in cost ; while wages, 
being supposed to be the same in quantity, will be greater iii 
cost. The labourer obtaining th(3«sanie amount of necessaries, 
money wages have risen ; and as the rise is common to all 
branches of production, the capitalist cannot indemnify himself 
by changing his employment, and the loss must be borne by 
profits. 
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It appears, tlu n, |)hat the tendency of an increase of capital 
and pojkilation is to add to rent at the expense of profits: 
though rent does not gain all that profits lose, a part being 
absorbed in increased expenses of production, that is, in 
hiring or feeding a greater number of labourers to wlitain a 
given amount of agricultural produce. By profits, must of 
course be understood the nde of profit ; for a lower rate of 
])rofit on a larger cajiital may yield a larger gross profit, consi- 
dered absolutely, though a smaller in proportion to the entire 
produce. 

This tendency of profits to fall, is from time to time 
counteracted by improvements in production : whether aris- 
ing from increase of knowledge, or Irom an increased use 
of the knowledge already possessed. This is the, third of 
the throe elements, the ollbcts of wliich on the distribution 
of the produce wo iimhTtook to investigate; and the invosli- 
gatioTi will be facilita,ted by supposing, as in the case of the 
other two elements, that it operates, in the first instance, 
alone. 

§ 4. Let us then suppose capital ami population station- 
ary, and a sudden improvement made in the arts of luoduc- 
tion ; by the invention of more efficient inachim's, or less 
eostly processes, or by obtaining access to clieapor commodities 
through foreign trade. 

The improvement may either be in some of the necessa- 
ries or indulgences whicli enter into the hahitual consumption 
of the labouring class; or it may be applicable only to luxuries 
consumed exclusively by richer people. Very few, however, 
of the great industrial improvements are altogether of this 
last description. Agricultural improvements, except such 
as specially relate to soma of the rarer and more peculiar 
products, act directly upon the principal objects of the 
labourer's expendituro. The steam-engine, and every other 
invention which afibrds a manageaGle power, are applicable 
to tail things, and of course to those consumed by the 
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labourer. Even the p.pwcr-loom and the spinning-jenny, 
though applied to the most delicate labrics, are availfiblc no 
less for the coarscs cottons and woollens worn by the labouring 
class. All improvements in lofomolion clioapen the transport 
of ricccsffarios as well as of luxuries. Seldom is a new branch 
of trade opened, witliout, either directly or in some indirect 
way, causing some of the articles wliich the mass of the 
])e(»])le consume to be cither produced or imjKjrtenl at smaller 
cost. 7t may safely l>e aflirmed, then ‘fore, that iinprov«i- 
ments in production g(‘nerally tend to clu;apen the com- 
modities on which tlit^ wages of the labouring, class are ex- 
peinh'd. 

In so far as the commodities atlectcd by an improvement 
are those which the labourers generally do not consume, the 
im])rovem(‘nt has no eifect in alttring the distribution of tbo 
produce. Those particular commodities, indeed, are cheap- 
ened ; being prodnc(‘d at less cost, they fall in value and in 
price, and all who consume tliem, whether landlords, capi- 
talists, or skilled and privileged labourers, obtain increased 
inoaiis of enjoyment. Idio rate of juofits, however, is not 
raised. There is a larger gross profit, reckoned in (piantity of 
cominoditic.'S. But the capi{«al also, if estimated in those com- 
moditii's, has risen iij value. The profit is tlu' same ])eicejitage 
on the caintal that it was before. The capitalists arc not 
benefited as capitalists, but as ct)nsumers. The landlords and 
the piivihged classes of laljourers, if they are consumers of 
the same commodities, share the same 1‘cnefit. 

The case is different with im]>roveni(‘nts which diminish 
the cost of production of t.lio necessaries of lifc‘, or of com- 
modities which enter habitually into tlie cousunipliou of the 
great mass of labourers. The play of the different forces 
being here cather complex, it is iiAicessary to analyze it with 
some minuttmess. 

As formerly observed, there are two kinds of agricultural 
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iraj^rovemcnts. Soine consist in a n^pre saving of labour, and 
enal)]u a given quantity of food to be produced at less cost, 
but not on a smaller surface of land than before. Others 
enable a given extent of land to yield not only the same pro- 
duce with less labour, but a greater produce ; so that if no 
greater produce is required, a part of the land already under 
culture may be dispensed with. As the part rejected will be 
llie least productive portion, the market will thenceforth bf; 
regulated by a better description of land than what was pre- 
viously the worst under cultivation. 

To place the effect of the improvement in a clear light, 
we must suppose it to take place suddenly, so as to leave no 
lime during its introduction, for any increase of capital or of 
pojnilation. Its iirst effect will be a fall of the value and jjrico 
of agricultural produce. This is a necessary consequence of 
either kind of improvement, but especially of the last. 

An improvement of the first kind, not increasing the pro- 
duce, does not dispense with any portion of the land ; the 
margin of cultivation (as i)r. Chalmers terms it) remains 
where it was ; agriculture does not recede, either in extent of 
cultivated land, or in elaborateness of methods : and the price 
continin.-s to be regulated by tin* same land, and by the same 
capital, as before. But since that land or capital, and all 
other land or capital which produces food, now yields its pro- 
duce at smaller cost, the price of food will fall proportionally. 
If tme-tenth of the expense of production has been saved, the 
pric(‘ of produce Avill fall one-tenth. 

But suppose the improvement to bo of the second kind ; 
enabling the land to produce, not only the same corn with 
one-tentb less labour, but a tenth more corn with the same 
labour. Here the effect is still more decided. Cultivation 
can now be contracted, and the market supplied from a 
smaller quantity of land. Even if this smaller surface of 
land were of the same average quality as the larger surface, 
the price would fall one-tenth, because the same produce 
would be obtained with a tenth less labour. But since the 
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portion of land abandonpd will bo the Jeast fertile portion, 
the price of produce will thenceforth be regulated by a better 
quality of land than before. In addition, therefore, to the 
original diminution of one-tenth in the cost of production, 
there wiM be a further diminution, corresponding with the 
recession of the “ margin” of agriculture to land of greater 
fertility. There will thus be a twofold fall of price. 

Lot us now examine the effect of the improvements, thus 
suddenly made, on the division of the produce ; and in the 
first place, on rent. By the former of the two kinds of im- 
provement, rent would be diminished. By the second, it 
would be diminished still more. 

Suppose that the demand for food requires the cultivation 
of three qualities of land, yielding, on an equal surface, and 
at an equal expense, 1 00, <S0, and 60 bushels of wheat. The 
price of wheat will, on the average, be just sufficient to enable 
the third qujility to bo cultivated with the ordinary profit. 
The first quality therefore will yield forty and the second 
twenty bushels of extra profit, constituting the rent of the 
landlord. And first, let an improvement be made, which, 
without enabling more corn to be grown, enables the same 
corn to be grown with one fourth less labour. The price of 
wheat will fall one-fourth, and 80 bushels will be sold for the 
price for which 60 were sold before. But the produce of the 
land whicli produces 60 bushels is still re(]uired, and the ex- 
penses being as much reduced as the price, that land can still 
be cultivated with the ordinary profit. The first and second 
qualities will therefore continue to yield a surplus of 40 and 
20 bushels, and corn rent will remain the same as before. 
But com having fallen in price one-fourth, the same corn rent 
is equivalent to a fourth less of money and of all other com- 
modities. So far, therefore, as #the landlord expends his 
income in manufactured or foreign products, he is one-fourth 
worse off than before. His income as landlord is reduced to 
three-quarters of its amount : it is only as a consumer of com 
that he is as well off. 
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If the improvement is of the otl^er kind, rent will fall in 
a still ^Toater .ratio. Sup})Ose that Ae amount of produce 
which the market requires, can be ^rown not only with a 
fourtli less labour, but on a fourth less land. If all tlie 
land already in« cultivation continued to be cultfvated, it 
would yield a produce nuicli larger than necessary. Land, 
(Mpiivalent to a fourth of the produce, must now bcj aban- 
doned ; and as the third quality yielded exactly one-fourth, 
(being (>() out of 240,) that (piality will go out of cultivafion. 
Tlie 240 bushels can now be grown on land of the first and 
second qualities only; being, on the first, 100 bushels plus 
one-tlurd, or 13*1^ bushels; on the second, SO biish(;ls plus 
oin.* third, or lOf*- bushels; together 240. Tlie second 
(jUJility of land, instead of the third, is now the lowi'st, and 
regulates the price. Instead of GO, it is sufficient if lOG'J 
bushels rc'pay the capital with the ordinary profit. Tin? 
price of wheat will conscipiently fall, not in the ratio of (iO 
to (SO, as in the other case, but in the ratio of (iO to I0();p 
Even this gives an insufficient idea of the degree in wliich 
rent will bo affected. The whole produce of the sijcond 
quality of land will now Ih‘ recpiired to ri‘pay the (expenses of 
production. That land, being tlie worst in cultivation, will 
})ay no rent. And the first quality will only yield the diffu- 
rence between 133^ bushels and- DGfJ, being 2():| bushels 
instead of 40. The landlords collectively will liavc lost 33/5 
out of GO bushels in corn rent alone, while the value and price 
of what is left will have been diruinished in the ratio of GO to 

mi 

It thus appears, that the interest of the landlord is 
decidedly hostile to the sudden and general introduction of 
agricultural improveiriGiits. This assertion has been called 
a paradox, and made a ground for accusing its first pro- 
mulgator, Kicardo, of great intellectual perverseness, to say 
nothing worse. 1 cannot discern in what the paradox con- 
sists ; and the obliquity of vision seems to me to be on tlie 
side of his assailants. The opinion is only made to appear 
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absurd by stating it unfairly. If the assertion were that a 
landlord is injured by the hnpiovenicnt of his estate, It would 
certainly be indefensible ; but what is asserted is, that lie is 
injured by thi‘ iniprovenioiit of the estal.(*s of. otlier people, 
although his own is included. Nobody doubts that ho would 
gain greatly by the iinprovcnient if he could keep it to him- 
self, and unite the benefits, of an increased produce from his 
land, and a price as higli as before. But if the iii(;n‘ase of 
produce took place siinullamamsly on all lauds, the i)rico would 
not 1)0 as liigh as before ; and there is nothing uimiasouablo 
ill sujiposing that the landlords would be, not benefited, but 
injnreil. It is admitted I hat whatever jiCTinaiiently reduces 
the price of prifduce diminishes rent : and it is (piite in accord- 
ance with connnon notions to sujipose that if, by the increased 
])i‘oduetivenoss of land, less land were reM^uiriMl for cultivation, 
its value, like that of any otlier article for which th(» demand 
had diminished, would fall. 

I am quite Avilling to admit that rents have not really 
been lowcTcd by tlic jirogress of agricultural irnprovemiait ; 
but why ? Because imjirovcment has never in reality becai 
sudden, but always slow; at no time much ontstrijijiing, and 
often falling far short of, tin growth of ca[>ital and population, 
wliich tends as much to raise rent, as tlic other to lower it, 
and» which is enabled, as we shall presently sec, to raise; it 
much higher by moans of tlie additional margin allbrded by 
improvements in agrieadture. First, bow(‘ver, we must ex- 
amine in wbat manner the sudden cliea[>ening of agricultural 
produce would alfect profits ami wages. 

In the hegimiing, money wages would probaldy remain 
the same as before, and the lal)oiirers would have the full 
benefit of the climpness. They would be enabled to iiicrease 
their cuusumptioii either of fooA or of other articles, and 
would receive the same cost, and a greater quantity. So long 
as this was the case, profits would be unaffected. But the 
permanent remuneration of the labourers essentially depends 
on wliat we have called their habitual standard ; the extent 
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of the requirements^ which, as a cla^, they insist on satisfy- 
ing before they- choose to have children. If their tastes and 
requirements receive a durable impress from the sudden 
improvement in their tjondition, the benefit to the class will 
be })erinaTient. But the same cause which enables •them to 
purchase greater comforts and indulgences with the same 
wages, would enable them to purchase the same amount of 
comforts and indulgences with lower wages ; and a greater 
population may now exist, without reducing the labourers 
below the condition to which they arc accustomed. Hitherto 
this and no other has been the use which the labourers have 
commonly made of any increjise of their means of living ; they 
have treated it simply as convertible into fo8d for a greater 
number of children. It is probable, therefore, that population 
would be stimulated, and that after the lapse of a generation 
the real wages of labour would be no higher than before the 
improvement : the reduction being partly brought about by 
a fall of money wages, and partly through the price of food, 
the cost of which, from the demand occasioned by the increase 
of population, would be again increased. To the extent to 
which money wages fell, profits would rise; the capitalist 
obtaining a greater quantity of equally efficient labour by 
the same outlay of capital. We thus see that a dimiiiution 
of the cost of living, whether arising from agricultural •im- 
provements or from the importation of foreign produce, if 
the habits and requirements of the labourers are not raised, 
usually lowers money wages and rent, and raises the general 
rate of profit. 

What is true of improvements which cheapen the pro- 
duction of food, is true also of the substitution of a cheaper 
for a more costly variety of it. The same fend yields to the 
same labour a much greate^r quantity of human nutriment in 
the form of maize or potatoes, than in the form of wheat. If 
the labourers were to give up bread, and feed only on those 
cheaper products, taking as their compensation not a greater 
quantity of other consumable commodities, but earlier mar- 
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riagcs and larger families, the cost of labour would be much 
diininislied, and if labour continued equally efficient* profits 
would rise; while remt' would be much lowered, since food 
for the whole population could be raised on half or a third 
part of ^he land now sown with corn. At the same time, it 
being evident that land too barren to be cultivated for wheat 
might be made in case of necessity to yield potatoes sufficient 
to support the little labour necessary for producing them, 
cultivation might ultimately descend lower, and rent even- 
tually rise higlier, on a potato or maize system, than on a 
corn system ; because the land would be capable of feeding 
a much larger population before reaching the limit of its 
powers. 

If the improvement, which we suppose to take place, is 
not in the production of food, but of some manufactured 
article consumed by the labouring class, the effect on wages 
and profits will at first be the same ; but the effect on rent 
very different. It will not be lowered ; it will even, if the 
nltitnate effect of the improvement is an increase of popula- 
tion, be raised : in which last case profits will be lowered. 
The reasons are too evident to require statement. 

§ 5. We liave considered, on the one hand, the manner 
in which the distribution of the produce into rent, 2)rofits, 
and wages, is affected by the ordinary increase of i)opnlation 
and capital, and on the otlier, how it is affected by improve- 
ments ill production, and more esp(‘cially in agriculture. We 
have found that the fonricr cause lowers profits, and raises 
rent and the cost of labour : while the tendency of agricul- 
lural improvements is to diminish rent ; and all improvonumts 
which cheapen any article of the labourer's consumption, 
tend to diminish the cost of labour and to raise profits. The 
tendency of i*ach cause in its separate state being thus ascer- 
tainiid, it is easy to determine the tendency of the actual 
course of things, in which the two movements are going on 
simultaneously, ca2)ital and population increasing with tole- 
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rable steadiness, whij[e improvement^ in agriculture are made 
from time to time, and the knowledge and practice of im- 
proved methods become diffused gradually through the com- 
munity. . 

The habits and requirements of the labouring clashes 
being given (which determine their real wages,) rent, profits, 
and money wages at any given time, are the result of the 
composition of these rival forces. If during any period 
agi’icultural improvement advances faster than population, 
rent and money wages during that period will tend down- 
ward, and profits upward. If population advances more 
rapidly than agricultural improvement, either the labourers 
will submit to a reduction in the quantity or quality of their 
food, or if not, rent and money wages will progressively rise, 
and profits will fall. 

Agricultural skill and knowh^dge are of slow growth, and 
still slower diffusion. Inventions and discoveries, too, occur 
only occasionally, while the increase of population and capital 
are continuous agencies. It therefore seldom happens that 
improvement, even during a short lime, has so much the 
start of population and ca])ital as actually to lower rent, or 
raise the rate of profits. There are many countries in which 
the growth of population and capital are not rapid, but in 
these agricultural improvement is less active still. Popula- 
tion almost everywhere treads close on the heels of agricul- 
tural improvement, aud effaces its effects as fast as they are 
produced. 

The reason why agricultural improvement seldom lowers 
rent, is that it seldom cheapens food, but only prevents it 
from growing dearer ; and seldom, if ever, throws land out of 
cultivation, but only enables worse and worse land to be 
taken in for the supply of sin increasing demand. What is 
sometimes called the natural state of a country which is but 
lialf cultivated, namely, that the land is highly productive, 
and food obtained in great abundance by little labour, is 
only true of unoccupied countries colonized by a civilized 
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people. In the United States the worsj!; land in cultivation 
is of a high quality (^xcept sometimes in the immediate 
vicinity of markets or means of conveyance, where a bad 
quality is compensated by a good situation) ; and even if no 
further flnprovernents were made in agriculture or locomotion, 
cultivation would liave many stejjs yet to descend, before the 
increase of population and capital would be brought to a stand ; 
but in Europe five hundred years ago, though so thinly peopled 
in comparison to the present population, it is probable that 
the worst land under the plough was, from the rude state of 
agriculture, quite as unproductive as the worst land now cul- 
tivated ; and that cultivation had approached as near to the 
ultimate limit of profitable tillage, in those times as in the 
present. Wliat the agricultural improvements since made 
have riially done is, by increasing the capacity of production 
of land in general, to enable tillage to extend downwards to 
a much worse natural (quality of land than the worst which at 
that time would have admitted of cultivation by a capitalist 
for profit ; thus rendering a much greater increase of capital 
and population pos^sibJe, and removing always a little and a 
little further off, the barrier which restrains them; population 
meanwhile always pressing so hard against the barrier, that 
tliere is never any visible margin left for it to seize, every inch 
of ground made vacant for it by improvement being at once 
filled up by its advancing columns. Agricultural improve- 
ment may thus be considered to be not so much a counterforce 
conflicting with increase of population, as a partial relaxation 
of the bonds which confine that increEtsc. 

The effects produced on I/he division of the produce by an 
increase of production, under the joint influence of increase of 
population and capital and improvements of agriculture, are 
very different from those deduced from the hypothetical cases 
previously discussed. Ju particular, the effect on rent is most 
materially different. Wc remaiked that — while a great agri- 
cultural improvement made suddenly and universally would 
in the first instance inevitably lower rent — such improvements 
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enable rent, in the ^ogress of society, to rise gradually to a 
much higher -limit than it could oth^wise attain, since they 
enable a much lower quality of land to bo ultimately culti- 
vated. But in the case we are now supposing, which nearly 
corresponds to the usual course of things, this ultimafe effect 
becomes the immediate effect. Suppose cultivation to have 
reached, or almost reached, the utmost limit permitted by the 
state of the industrial arts, and rent, therefore, to have attained 
nearly the highest point to which it can be carried by the pro- 
gress of population and capital, with the existing amount of 
skill and knowledge. If a great agricultural improvement 
were suddenly introduced, it might throw back rent for a con- 
siderable space, leaving it to regain its lost ground by the 
progress of population and capital, and afterwards to go on 
further. But, taking place, as such improvement always does, 
very gradually, it causes no retrograde movement of either 
rent or cultivation ; it merely enables the one to go on rising, 
and the otlier extending, long after they must otherwise have 
stopiiod. It would do this even without the necessity of 
resorting to a worse quality of land ; simply by enabling the 
lands already in cultivation to yield a greater produce, with 
no increase of the proportional cost. If by improvements of 
agriculture all the lands in cultivation could be made, even 
with double labour and capital, to yield a double produce, 
(supposing that in the meantime population increased so as to 
require this double quantity) all rents would be doubled. 

To illustrate the point, let us revert to the numerical 
example in a former page. Three qualities of land yield 
respectively 100, 80, and 60 busflels to the same outlay on 
the same extent of surface. If No. 1 could be made to yield 
200, No. 2, 160, and No. 3, 120 bushels, at only double the 
expense, and therefore wiMibut any increase of the cost of 
production, and if the population, having doubled, required 
all this increased quantity, the rent of No. 1 would be 80 
bushels instead of 40, and of No. 2, 40 instead of 20, while 
the price and value per bushel would be the same as before : 
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SO that corn rent and jtnoney rent would both be doubled. 
I need not point out Jhe difiference between this result, and 
what we have shown would take place if there were an im- 
provement in production without the accompaniment of an 
increased demand for food. 

Agricultural improvement, then, is always ultimately, and 
in the manner in wliicli it generally takes place also imme- 
diately, beneficial to the landlord. We may add, that when 
it takes place in that manner, it is beneficial to no one else. 
When tlie demand for produce ftilly keeps pace with the in- 
creased capacity of production, food is not cheapened; the 
labourers are not, oven temporarily, benefited; the cost of 
labour is not diminished, nor profits raiscid. There is a 
greater aggregate protluction, a greater produce divided 
among the labourci's, and a larger gross profit ; but tlie wages 
being shared among a larger population, and the profit spread 
over a larger capital, no labourer is better off, nor does any 
capitalist derive from the same amount of capital a larger 
income. 

Tlie result of this long investigation may be summed up 
as follows. The economical progress of a society constituted 
of landlords, capitalists, and labourers, tends to the progressive 
enrichment of the landlord class ; while the cost of the la- 
bourer’s subsistence tends on the whole to increase, and pro- 
fits to fall. Agricultural improvements are a counteracting 
force to the two last effects ; but the first, though a case is 
conceivable in which it would be temporarily chocked, is 
ultimately in a high degree promoted by those improvements ; 
and the increase* of population tends to transfer all the benfi- 
fits derived from agricultural improvement to the landlords 
alone. What other consequences, in addition to these, or in 
modification of them, arise from J;he industrial progress of a 
society thus constituted, I shall endeavour to show in the 
succeeding chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE TENDENCY OF PROFITS TO A MINIMUM. 

§ 1. The tendency of profits to fall as society advances, 
which has been brought to notice in the preceding chapter, 
was early recognised by writers on industry and commerce ; 
but the laws which govern profits not being then understood, 
the phenomenon was ascribed to a wrong cause. Adam 
Smith considered profits to be determined by what he called 
the competition of capital ; and concluded that when capital 
increased, this competition must likewise increase, and profits 
must fall. It is not quite certain what sort of competition 
Adam Smith had here in view. His words in the chapter on 
Profits of Stock* are, ‘‘ When the stocks of many rich mer- 
chants arc turned into the same trade, their mutual competi- 
tion naturally tends to lower its profits ; and when there is a 
like increase of stock in all the different trades carried on in 
the same society, the same competition must produce the same 
effect in them all.” This passage would lead us to infer that, 
in Adam Smithes opinion, the manner in which the competi- 
tion of capital lowers profits is by lowering prices ; that 
being usually the mode in which an increased investment of 
capital in any particular trade, lowers the profits of that 
trade. But if this was his meaning, he overlooked the cir- 
cumstance, that* the fall of price, which if confined to one 
commodity really does lower the profits of the producer, 
ceases to have that effect as soon as it extends to all commo- 
dities ; because, when all •things have fallen, nothing has 
really fallen, except nominally ; and even computed in 
money, the expenses of every producer have diminished as 
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much as his returns. Unless indeed labour be the one com- 
modity which has not fallen in money jirice, when ^11 other 
things have : if so, what has really taken place is a rise of 
w^ages ; and it is that, and not the fall of prices, which has 
lowcrechthe profits of capital. There is another thing which 
escaped tlie notice of Adam Smith ; that the supposed uni- 
versal fall of prices, through increased competition of capitals, 
is a thing which cannot take place. Prices yre not deter- 
mined by the competition of the sellers only, but also by that 
of the buyers ; by demand as well as supply. The demand 
which affects money price's consists of all tluj money in the 
hands of the community destined to be laid out in commo- 
dities; and as long as the proportion of this to the commo- 
dities is not diminished, there is no fall of general jiriccs. 
Now, howso('vcr ca[)ital may increase, and give rise to an in- 
creased production of commodities, a full share of the capital 
will be drawn to the busincjss of producing or importing 
money, and the quantity of money will bo augmented in an 
equal ratio with the quantity of commodities. For if this 
■were not the case, and if money, therefore, were, as tlie tlioory 
supposes, per|3etually acquiring increased purchfising power, 
those wlio produced or imported it would obtain constantly 
increasing profits ; and this could not happen without attracting 
labour and capital to that occupation from other omidoyincnts. 
If a general fall of prices, and increased value of money, 
were rc'ally to occur, it could only be as a consequence of in- 
creased cost of production, from the giadual exhaustion of the 
mines. 

It is not tenable, tlierefore, in theory, that the increase of 
capital produces, or tends to produce, a general decline of 
money prices. Neither is it true, that any general decline of 
prices, as capital increased, has iqfini tested itself in fapt. The 
only things observed to fall in price with the progress of 
society, are those in which there have been improvements in 
prcKluction, greater than have taken place in the production 
of the precious metals ; as for example, all spun and woven 
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fabrics. Othe r things again, instead „of falling, have risen in 
price, because their cost of production, corjiparod with that of 
gold and silver, has increased. Among these are all kinds of 
food, comparison being made with a much earlier period of 
history. The doctrine, therefore, that competition of capital 
loweis profits by lowering prices, is incoirrect in fact, as well as 
unsound in principle. 

But it is not certain that Adam Smith really held that 
doctrine ; for his language on the subject is wavering and un- 
steady, denoting the absence of a definite and well-digested 
opinion. Occasionally he seems to think that the mode in 
which the competition of capifcil lowers profits, is bj^ raising 
wages. And when speaking of the rate of profit in new 
colonies, he seems on the very verge of grasping the coinphite 
theory of the subject. “ As the colony increases, the profits 
of stock gradually diminish. When the most fertile and best 
situated lands have been all occupied, less profit can be made 
by the cultivation of what is inferior botli in soil and situa- 
tion.^^ Had Adam Smith meditated longer on the subject, and 
systematized his view of it by harmonizing with each other the 
various glimpses which he caught of it from different points, 
he Avould liave perceived that this last is the true cause of 
the fall of jjrofits usually consequent upon increase of capital. 

§ 2. Mr. Wakefield, in his Commentary on Adam Smith, 
and his important writings on Colonization, takes a much 
clearer view of the subject, and arrives^ through a substan- 
tially correct series of deductions, at practical conclusions 
which appear to me just and important ; but he is not equally 
happy in incorporating his valuable speculations with the 
results of previous thought, and reconciling them with other 
truths. .Some of the theoriijs of Dr. Chalmers, in his chapter 
‘‘ On the Increase and Limits of Capital,” and the two chaji- 
ters which follow it, coincide in their tendency and spirit with 
those of Mr. Wakefield ; but Dr. Chalmers^ ideas, though de- 
livered, as is his custom, with a most attractive semblance of 
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clearness, are really on tbis subject much more confused than 
even those of Adam Sii^th, and more decidedly infected with 
the often refuted notion that the competition of capital lowers 
general prices ; the subject of Money apparently not having 
been infl tided among the parts of Political Economy which 
this acute and vigorous writer had carefully studied. 

Mr. Wakefield’s explanation of the fall of ])rofits is briefly 
this. Production is limited not solely by tJie (juantity of 
ca 2 )ital and of labour, but also by the extent of the “ field of 
emjiloyment.” The field of cm^fioyment for capital is two- 
fold } the land of the country, and the capacity of foreign 
markets to take its manufactured commodities. On a limited 
extent of land, only a limited quantity of capital can find em- 
ploynicnt at a jirofit. As the quantity of cajjital approaches 
this limit, profit falls ; when the limit is attained, profit is 
annihilated ; and can only be restored through an extension 
of the fit‘ld of employment, either by the acquisition of fertile 
land, or by opening new markets in foreign countric^s, from 
which food and materials can be purchased with the i>roducts 
of domestic capital. These propositions arc in my opinion 
substantially true ; and, even to the phraseology in which 
they are expressed, considered as adapted to popular and 
practical rather than scientific uses, I have nothing to object. 
The error which seems to me imputable to Mr. Wakefield is 
that of supposing his doctrines to be in contradiction to the 
principles of the best school of preceding political economists, 
instead of being, as they really are, corollaritis from those 
principles ; though corollaries which, perhaps, would not always 
have been admitted by those political economists themselves. 

The most scientific treatlnent of the subject which I have 
met with, is in an essay on the effects of Machinery, published 
in the Wastmimfer Review iof January 1826, by Mr. 
William Ellis which was doubtless unknown to Mr. Wake- 

* Now BO much better known by his a}>o8tolic exertions, in pen, purse, and 
person, for the improvement of popular education, and especially for the intro- 
duction into it of the elements of pnwitical Political Economy, 
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fieVd, but which had preceded him, though by a different path, 
in several of his leaning conclusions. This essay excited little 
notice, partly from being published anonymously in a periodical, 
and partly because it was much in advance of the state of 
political economy at the time. In Mr. Ellis's view of the sub- 
ject, the questions and diflSculties raised by Mr. Wakefield’s 
speculations and by those of Dr. Chalmers, find J solution con- 
sistent with the principles of political economy laid down in 
the present treatise. 

§ 3. There is at every time and place some particular 
rate of profit, which is the lowest that will induce the people 
of that country and time to accumulate savings, and to employ 
those savings productively. This minimum rate of profit 
varies according to circumstances. It depends on two elements. 
One is, the strength of the effective desire of accumulation ; 
the comparative estimate made by the people of that place and 
era, of future interests when weighed against present. This 
element chiefly affects the inclination to save. The other 
element, which affects not so much the willingness to save as 
the disposition to employ savings productively, is the degree 
of security of capital engaged in industrial operations. A 
state of general insecurity, no doubt affects also tln^ dispo- 
sition to save. A hoard may be a source of additional danger 
to its reputed possessor. But as it may also be a powerful 
means of averting dangers, the effects in this respect may 
perhaps be looked upon as balanced. But in employing any 
funds which a person may possess as capital on his own 
account, or in lending it to others to be so employed, there is 
always some additional risk, overhand above that incurred by 
keeping it idle in his own custody. This extra risk is great 
in proportion as the general state of society is insecure : it 
may be equivalent to twenty, thirty, or fifty per cent, or to no 
more than one or two ; something, however, it must always be : 
and for this, the expectation of profit must be sufficient to 
compensate. 
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There would be adequate motives for a certain amount of 
saviiig, even if capital yielded no profit. * There would be an 
inducement to lay by in good times a provision for bad ; to 
reserve something for sickness and infirmity, or as a means of 
leisure and independence in the latter part of life, or a help 
to children in the outset of it. Savings, however, which have 
only these ends in view, have not much tendency to increase 
the amount of capital permanently in existence. These 
motives only prompt persons to save at one period of life 
what they purpose to consume at another, or what will be 
consumed by their children before they can completely pro- 
vide for themselves. The savings by which an addition is 
made to the national capital, usually emanate from the desire 
of persons to improve what is termed their condition in life, 
or to make a provision for children or others, independent of 
their exertions. Now, to the strength of these inclinations it 
makes a very material difference how much of the desired 
object can be effected by a given amount and duration of self- 
denial ; which again dcj)ends on the rate of profit. And there 
is in every country some rate of profit, bejow which persons 
in general will not find sufficient motive to save for the mere 
purpose of growing richei, or of leaving others better off 
than themselves. Any accumulation, therefore, by which the 
general capital is increased, requires as its necessary condition 
a certain rate of profit : a rate whicli an average person will 
deem to be an equivalent for abstinence, with the addition of 
a sufficient insurance against risk. There are always some 
persons in whom the effective desire of accumulation is above 
the average, and to whom less than this rate of profit is a 
sufficient inducement to save ; but these merely step into the 
place of others whose taste for expense and indulgence is be- 
yond the average, and who, insteJid of saving, perhaps even 
dissipate what they have received. 

I have already observed that this minimum rate of profit, 
less than which is not consistent with the further increase of 
capital, is lower in some states of society than in others ; and 
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I may add, that the kind of social progress characteristic of 
our present civilization, tends to diminish it. In the first 
place, one of the acknowledged effects of that progress is an 
increase of general security. Destruction wars, and spolia- 
tion by private or public violence, arc less and less to be 
apprehended ; and the improvements which may be looked 
for in education and in the administration of justice, or, in 
their default, increased regard for opinion, afford a growing 
protection against fraud and reckless mismauagemtuit. The 
risks attending the investment of savings in productive em- 
ployment, require therefore a smaller rate of profit to com- 
pensate for them than was required a century ago, and will 
hereafter require less than at present. In the second place, 
it is also one of the consequences of civilizcftion that mankind 
become less the slaves of the moment, and more habituated 
to carry their desires and purposes forward into a distant 
future. This increase of providence is a natural result of 
the increased assurance with which futurity can be looked 
forward to ; and is, besides, favoured by most of the influ- 
ences which an industrial life exercises over the passions and 
inclinations of human nature. In proportion as life has fewer 
vicissitudes, as habits become more fixed, and great prizes 
are less and less to be hoped for by any other moans than 
long perseverance, mankind become more willing to sacrifice 
present indulgence for future objects. This increased capa- 
city of forethought and self-control may assuredly find other 
things to exercise itself upon than increase of riches, and 
some considerations connected with this to]jic will shortly be 
touched upon. The present kind of social progress, however, 
decidedly tends, though not perhaps to increase the desire 
of accumulation, yet to weaken the obstacles to it, and to 
diminish the amount of profit which people absolutely require 
as an inducement to save and accumulate. For these two 
reasons, diminution of risk and increase of providence, a 
profit or interest of three or four per cent is as sufficient a 
motive to the increase of capital in England at the present 
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day, as thirty or forty p(y: cent in the Burmese Empire, or 
in England at the time^of King eTohn, * In Holland ^during 
the last century a return of two per cent, on government 
security, was consistent with an un diminished, if not with an 
increasing capital. But though the minimum rate of profit 
is thus liable to vary, and though to specify exactly what it is 
would at any given time be impossible, such a minimum 
always exists ; and whether it be liigh or low, wdien once it is 
reached, no further increase of capital^ can for the present 
take place. The country has tlnm attained what is known 
to political economists under the name of the stationary 
state. 

§ 4. We now arrive at the fundamental proposition 
wdiich this chapter is intended to inculcate. When a country 
has long possessed a large production, and a large net income 
to inake savings from, and wlnm, therefore, the means have 
long existed of making a great annual addition to capital ; 
(the country not having, like America, a large reserve of fertile 
land still unused ;) it is one of the characteristics of such a 
country, that the rate of piofit is habitually within, as it were, 
a hand's breadth of the minimum, and the country therefore 
on the very verge of the stationary state. By this I do not 
mean that this state is likely, in any of the great countries of 
Europe, to be soon actually r(*achod, or that capital docs not 
still yield a profit considerably greater than what is barely 
sufficient to induce the peoide of those countries to save and 
accumulate. My meaning is, that it would require but a short 
time to reduce profits to the miiiiraurn, if capital continued 
to increase at its present rate, and no circumstances having a 
tendency to raise the rate of profit occurred in the meantime. 
The expansion of capital would soon reach its ultimate bound- 
ary, if the boundary itself did not continually open and leave 
more space. 

In England, the ordinary rate of interest on government 
securities, in wdiich the risk is next to nothing, may be esti- 
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mated at a little more than three per cent : in all other in- 
vestments, therefore*, the interest or profit calculated upon 
(exclusively of what is properly a remuneration for talent or 
exertion) must be as much more than this amount, as is 
equivalent to the degree of risk to which the capital is thought 
to he exposed. Let us suppose that in England even so small 
a net profit as one per cc‘nt, exclusive of insurance against 
risk, would constitute a sufficient inducement to save, but that 
less than this would liqt be a sufficient inducement. I now say, 
that the mere continuance of the present annual increase of 
capital, if no circumstance occurred to counteract its effect, 
would suffice in a small number of years to reduce the rate of 
net profit to one per cent. 

To fulfil the conditions of the hypothesis, we must sup- 
pose an entire cessation of the exportation of capital for 
foreign investment. No more capital sent abroad for rail- 
ways, or loans ; no more emigrants taking capital with them, 
to the colonies, or to other countries ; no fresh advances 
made, or credits given, by bankers or merchants to their 
foreign correspondents. We must also assume that there 
are no fresh loans, for unproductive expenditure by the 
government, or on mortgage, or otherwise ; and none of the 
waste of capital which now takes place by the failure of 
undertakings which people are tempted to engage in by the 
hope of a better income than can be obtained in safe paths 
at the present habitually low rate of profit. We must suppose 
the entire savings of the community to be annually invested 
in really productive employment within the country itself ; 
and no new channels opened by industrial inventions, or by 
a more extensive substitution of the best known processes for 
inferior ones. 

Few persons would heritate to say, that there would be 
great difficulty in finding remunerative employment every 
year for so much new capital, and most would conclude that 
there would be what‘ used to be termed a general glut ; that 
commodities would be produced, and remain unsold, or be 
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sold only at a loss. But the full examination which we have 
already given to tliis question,* has shofvn that this* is not 
the mode in which the inconvenience would be experienced. 
The difficulty would not consist in any want of a market. 
If the netv capital were duly shared among many varieties of 
employment, it would raise up a demand for its own produce, 
and there would be no cause why any part of that produce 
should remain longer on hand than formerly. What would 
really be, not merely difficult, but impossible, would be to 
emjdoy this capital without submitting to a raj)id reduction of 
the rate of profit. 

As capital increased, population either would also increase, 
or it would not. If it did not, wages would rise, and a greater 
capital would be distributed in wages among the same number 
of labourers. There being no more labour than before, and 
no improvements to render the labour more efficient, there 
would not be any increase of the produce ; and as the capital, 
however largely increased, would only obtain the same gross 
return, the whole ‘savings of each year would be exactly so 
much subtracted from the profits of the next and of every 
following year. It is hardly necessary to say that in such 
circumstances profits would very soon fall to the point at 
w’hich further increase of capital would cease. An augmenta- 
tion of capital, much more rapid than that of poj)ulation, must 
soon reach its extreme limit, unless accompanied by increased 
efficiency of labour (through inventions and discoveries, or 
improved mental and physical education), or unless some of 
the idle people, or of the unproductive labourers, became 
productive. 

If population did increase with the increase of capital, 
and in proportion to it, the fall of profits would still be 
inevitable. Increased population plies increased demand 
for agricultural produce. In the absence 'of industrial im- 
provements, this demand can only be supplied at an increased 
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cost of production, either by cultivating worse land, or by a 
more tdaborate ani! costly cultivation of the land already 
under tillage. The cost of the labourer’s subsistence is there- 
fore increased ; and unless the labourer submits to a detcrio' 
ration of his condition, profits must fall. In an old country 
like England, if^ in addition to supposing all improvement in 
domestic agriculture suspended, we suppose that there is no 
increased production in foreign countries for the English 
market, the fall of profits would be very rapid. If both these 
avenues to an increased supply of food were closed, and 
population continued to increase,, as it is said to do, at the 
rate of a thousand a day, all waste land which admits of cul- 
tivation in the existing state of knowledge would soon be 
cultivated, and the cost of production and price of food would 
be so increased, that, if the labourers received the increased 
money wages necessary to compensate for their increased ex- 
penses, profits would very soon reach the minimum. The 
fall of profits would bo retarded if money wages did not rise, 
or rose in a less degree ; but the margin which can be gained 
by a deterioration of the labourers’ condition is a very narrow 
one : in general they canvof bear much reduction; when they 
can, they have also a higher standard of necessary require- 
ments, and will not. On the whole, therefore, we may 
assume that in such a country as England, if the present 
annual amount of savings were to continue, without any of 
the counteracting circumstances which now keep in check 
the natural influence of those savings in reducing profit, 
the rate of profit would speedily attain the minimum, and 
all further accumulation of capital would for the presen 
cease. • 

§ 5. What, then, are^these counteracting circumstances, 
which, in the existing state of things, maintain a tolerably 
equal struggle against the downward tendency of profits, and 
prevent the great annual savings which take place in this 
country, from depressing the rate of profit much nearer to 
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tliat lowest point to which it is always tending, and which, 
left to itself, it would ^so jiromptly att^iin? The resisting 
agencies are of several kinds. 

First among them, we may notice one which is so simple 
and so c&iispicuous, that some political economists, especially 
M. de Sismondi and Dr. Chalmers, have attended to it almost 
to the exclusion of all others. This is, the waste of capital 
in periods of over-trading an<l nush speculation, and in the 
commercial revulsions by which such times are always fol- 
lowed. It is true tliat a great part of what is lost at such 
periods is not destroyed, but merely transferrecl, like a gam- 
bler’s losses, to more successful speculators. But even of 
tliese mere transftTs, a large portion is always to foreigners, 
by the hasty purchase of unusual quantities of foreign goods 
at advanced prices. And much also is absolutely wasted. 
Minos are opened, railways or bridges made, and many other 
works of uncertain profit commenced, and in these enter- 
j)rises much capital is sunk which yields either no return, or 
none adequate to the outlay. Factories are built and ma- 
chinery erected beyond what the market requires, or can keep 
in empl(»ymcnt. Even if they are kept in employment, the 
capital is no less sunk ; it has been converted from circulating 
into fixed capital, and has ceased to liave any influence on 
wages or profits. Besides this, there is a great unproductive 
consum])tion of capital, during the stagnation whicli follows 
a period of general over- trading. Establisljments are shut 
up, or kept working without any profit, hands are discharged, 
and numbers of persons in all ranks, being deprived of their 
income, and throwm for support on their savings, find them- 
selves, after the crisis has passed away, in a condition of more 
or less impoverisliment. Such are the effects of a com- 
mercial revulsion: and that such, revulsions are almost pe- 
riodical, is a consequence of the very tendency of profits 
which we are considering. By the time a few years have 
passed over without a crisis, so much additional capital has 
been accumulated, that it is no longer possible to invest it 
VOL. II. X 
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at the apctistomcd pr^ofit : all public •securities rise to a high 
price, the rate' of interest on the best mercantile security 
falls very low, and the complaint is general among persons in 
business that no money is to be made. Does not this 
demonstrate how* speedily profit would be at the minimuTn, 
and the stationary condition of capital would be attained, if 
these accumulations went on without any counteracting prin- 
ciple ? But the diminislied scale of all safe gains, inclines 
persons to give a ready ear to any projects which hold out, 
though at the risk of loss, the hope of a higher rate of profit; 
and speculations ensue, which, witli the subsequent revulsions, 
destroy, or transfer to foreigners, a considerabl(‘ amount of 
capital, produce a temporary rise of interest and profit, make 
room for fresh accumulations, and the same round is recom- 
menced. 

Tliis, doubtless, is one considerable cause which arrests 
profits in thenr descent to the minimum, by sweeping away 
from time to time a part of the accumulated mass hy which 
they are forced down. But this is not, as might be inferred 
from the language of some writers, the principal cause. If 
it were, the cajntal of the country would not increase ; but 
in England it docs increase greatly and rapidly. This is 
shown by the increasing productiveness of almost all taxes, 
by the continual growth of all the signs of national wealth, 
and by the rapid increase of poimlation, while the condition 
of the labourers certainly is not on the whole declining. 
These things prove that each commercial revulsion, however 
dmstrous, is very far from destroying all the capital which 
has been added to the accumulations of the country since the 
last revulsion preceding it, and that, invariably, room is cither 
found or made for the profitable employment of a perpetually 
increasing capital, consistently with not forcing down profits to 
a low^er rate. 

§ 6. This brings us to the second of the counter-agencies, 
namely, improvements in production. These evidently have 
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the effect of extending what Mr. Wakefield terms the field of 
employment, that is, tl]^jy enable a greater amount of capital 
to be accumulated and employed vvilliout depressing the rate 
of profit : provided always that they do not raise, to a pro- 
portional exient, the habits and requirements of the labourer. 
If the lal)oui'ing class gain the full advantage of the increased 
cheiapnt'ss, in other wonls, if money* wages do not fall, profits 
are not raised, nor their fall retarded. Jhit if the labourers 
]>eoj>le up to the improvement in tlioir condition, and so relapse 
to tluir previous state, profits will rise. All inventions wdiioh 
chea])eii any of the things consumed by the labourers, unless 
their rerpure merits are raised in an equivalent degree, in 
time lower money wag<‘s : and b}' doing so, enable a greatcT 
capital to be accumulated and employed, before profits fall 
back to what they w'eit' previously. 

Improvements wdiieh only atfect things consumed exclu- 
sively by tlie richer classes, do not operate precisely in the 
same manner. The cheapening of lace or velvet has no effect 
ill diminishing tlie cost of labour; and no mode can be 
pointtJil out in which it can raise the rate of jirofit, so as to 
make room for a larger capifal before the minimum is attained. 
It, however, produces «an effect which is virtually equivalent ; 
it lowei’s, or temis to lower, the minimum itself’ In the first 
place, increased cheapness of articles of consumption promotes 
the inclination to save, by afforiliiig to all consumers a surplus 
which they may lay by, consistently with their accustomed maii- 
nor of living ; and unless tliey w^ere previously suffering actual 
hardships, it will require little self-denial to save some part at 
least of this surplus. In the next place, whatever enables 
people to live e(j[ually well on a smaller income, inclines 
tliem to lay by capital for a lower rate of profit. If people 
can live on an indcpemleuce of#500//, a year in the same 
manner as they formerly could on one of lOOOZ., some persons 
will be induced to save in hopes of the one, who would have 
been deterred by the more remote prospect of the other. All 
improvements, therefore, in the production of almost any 

x2 
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ooTumodity, tent] in some degree to viriden the interval which 
has to he passed before arriving at tl^e stationary state : but 
this effect belongs in a much greater degree to the improve- 
ments which affect the articles consumed by the labourer, 
since these conduce to it in two ways; they induce people to 
accumulate for a lower profit, and they also raise the rate of 
profit itself. 

§ 7. Equivalent in effect to improvements in production, 
is the acquisition of any new power of obtaining cheap com- 
modities from foreign countries. If necessaries are cheapened, 
whether they are so by iinprovenients at home or importation 
from abroad, is exacitly the same thing to wages and profits. 
lbil(‘ss the labourer obUiins, and by an improvement of his 
habitual standard, keeps, the whole beiKjfit, the cost of labour 
is lowered, and the rate of profit raised. As long as food can 
continue to b(» imjKjrted for an increasing population without 
any diminution of cheapness, so long the declension of profits 
through tlie increase of population and capital is arrested, and 
accumulation may go on without making the rate of profit 
draw nearer to the minimum. And on this ground it is 
believed by some, that tlie rej)eal of tlie corn laws has opened 
to this country a long era of rajnd increase of cjipital with an 
undiminislied rate of profit. 

Before inquiring whether this expectation is reasonable, 
one remark must 1)0 rna<le, which is much at variance with 
commonly received notions. Foreign trade does not neces- 
sarily increase the field of employment for capital. It is not 
the mere opening of a market for a country's productions, 
that tends to raise the rate of profits. If nothing were ob- 
tained in exchange for those productions but the luxuries of 
the rich, the expenses of -no capitalist would be diminished ; 
]»rotits would not be at all raised, nor room made for the 
aceumulation of more capital without submitting to a reduc- 
tion of profits: and if the attainment of the stationary state 
were at all retarded, it would only be because the diminished 
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cost at which a certain ;:legrec of luxury could be enjoyed, 
might induce people, in^that prospect, tJ make fresh savings 
for a lower profit than they forinoriy were willing to do. When 
foreign trade makes room for more capital at the same profit, 
it is by enabling the necessaries of life, or the habitual articles 
of the labourer's consumption, to be obtained at smaller cost. 
It may do this in two ways ; by the importation either of 
those commodities thtMiiselves, or of the means and appliances 
for proilucing them. Cheap iron has, in a certain measure, 
the same etiect on profits and tlie cost of labour as cheap 
corn, because cheap iron makes cheap tools for agriculture 
and cheap machinery for clothing. I^ut a foreign trade which 
neither directly, nor by any indirect consequence, increases 
the cheapness of anything consumed by the labourers, does 
not, any more than an invention or discovery in the like case, 
tend to laise profits or retard their fall; it merely substitutes 
the production of goods for foreign markets, in the room of 
the home production of luxuries, leaving the employment for 
capital neither greater nor less than before. It is true, that 
there is scarcely any export trade which, in a country that 
already imports necessaries or materials, comes within these 
conditions : for every increase of exports enables the 
country to obtain all its imports on cheaper terms than 
before. 

A country which, as is now the case wdth liingland, 
admits food of all kinds, and all necessaries and the materials 
of necessaries, to hv freely imported from all parts of the 
world, no longer depends on the fertility of her own soil to 
keep up her rate of profits, but on the soil of the whole 
world. It remains to consider how far this resource can 
be counted upon for making head during a very long 
period against the tendency of profits to decline as capital 
increases. 

It must, of course, be supposed that with the increase of 
capital, population also increases ; for if it did not, the conse- 
quent rise of wages would bring down profits, in spite of any 
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choapne'^s of food. Suppose then rthat the population of 
Great Britain goes* on increasing af its present rate, and 
dernan<ls every year a supply of imported food considerably 
beyond that of the year preceding. This annual increase in 
the food demanded from the exporting countries, can only bo 
obtained either by great improvements in their agriculture, 
or by the application of a great additional capital to the 
growth of food. The former is likely to be a very slow pro- 
cess, from the rudeness and ignorance of the agricultural 
classes in the food-exporting countries of Europe, Avhile the 
British colonies and the United States are alreatly in posses- 
sion of most of the improvements yet made, so f ir as suitable 
to their circumstances. There remains as a resour(;e, the 
extension of cultivation. And on this it is to be remarked, 
that the capital by wliicli any sucli extension can take place, 
is mostly still to be created. In Iceland, Russia, Hungary, 
Spain, the increase of capital is extremely slow. In Anierica 
it is rapid, but not more rapid than the population. The 
f)rincipal fund at present available for supplying this country 
with a yearly increasing importation of food, is tiiat portion of 
the annual savings of America which has hert'toforc been 
applied to increasing the manufacturing establishments of Ihc 
United States, and wliicli free trade in corn may possibly 
divert from that purpose to growing food for our market. 
This limited source of supply, unless great improvements take 
place in agriculture, cannot be expected to keep pace witli the 
growing demand of so rapidly increasing a population as that 
of Great Britain ; and if our population and capital continue 
to increa^se witli their present rapidity, the only mode in which 
food can continue to be supplied cheaply to the one, is by 
sending the other abroad to produce it. 

fl 

§ 8. This brings us to the last of the count er-forces 
which check the downward tendency of profits in a country 
whose capital increases faster than that of its neighbours, 
and whose profits arc therefore- nearer to the minimum. This 
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is, tlie perpetual overflow of capital into colonies or foreign 
countries, to seek liiglicT profits than can ^e obtained a^home. 
T believe this to have l)t%n for many years one of the principal 
causes by wliich the decline of profits in England has been 
arrested^ It has a twofold operation. In the first place, it. 
does what a fire, or an inuudation, or a commercial crisis 
would have done : it carries off a part of the increase of 
cai^ital from which the reduction of piofits j)roceeds. Se- 
condly, the capital so carried off is not lost, but is chiefly 
employed cither in founding colonies, wliich become large 
exporters of cheap agricultural produce, or in extending and 
perha])s improving the agriculture of older communities. Tt 
is to the eiiiigratiou of English capital, tliat we have chiefly 
to look for kee])mg up a supply of cheap food and cheap 
materials of clothing, proportional to the increase of our popu- 
latioji ; thus enabling an increasing capital to find employ* 
ment in the country, without reduction of ])rofit, in producing 
manufactured articles with which to pay for this supply of raw 
produce. Thus, the exportation of capital is an agent of great 
efficacy in extending the field of employment for tlnat which 
remains: and it may be said truly that, up to a certain point, 
tlic more capital we send away, the more we shall jiossess and 
ho able to retain at home. 

In countries whicli are further advanced in industry and 
jjopulation, and liave therefore a. lower rate of profit, than 
otlicrs, there is always, long before the actual minimum is 
reached, a practical minimum, viz. wdien profits have fallen 
so much below what they are elsewhere, that, were they to 
fall lower, all further accumulations would go abroad. In the 
present state of tin* industry of the world, wlien there is occa- 
sion, in any rich and improving country, to take the minimum 
of profits at all into consideration for practical purposes, it 
is only this practical minimum *that needs be considered. 
As long as there are old countries whore capital increases 
very rapidly, and new countries wliere profit is still high, 
profits in the old countries will not sink to the rate which 
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would put a stop to accumulation ; the fall is stopped at the 
point which sends 'capital abroad. It is only, however, by 
improvements in production, and even in the production of 
things consumed by labourers, that the capital of a country 
like England is prevented from speedily reaching thtto degree 
of lowness of profit, which would cause all further savings to 
be sent to find employment in the colonies, or in foreign 
countries. 



CHAPTER V. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE TENDENCY OF PROFITS TO 
A MINIMUM. 

§ 1. The theory of the effect of accumulation on profits, 
laid down in the preceding chaj)ter, materially alters many of 
the practical conclusions which might otherwise be supposed 
to follow from the general j)rinciples of Political Economy, 
and which were, indeed, long admitted as true by the highest 
authorities on the subject. 

It must greatly abate, or rather, altogether destroy, in coun- 
tries where profits are low, the immcuise importance which used 
to be attached by political economists to the effects which an 
event or a measure of government might have in adding to 
or subtracting from the capital of the country. We have 
now seen that the lowness of profits is a proof that the spirit 
of accumulation is so active, and that the increase of capital 
has proceeded at so rapid a rate, as to outstrip the two 
counter-agencies, improvements in production, and, increased 
supply of cheap necessaries from abroad : and that unless a 
considerable portion of the annual increase of capital wore 
either periodically destroyed, or exported for foreign invest- 
ment, the country would speedily attain the point at which 
further accumulation would cease, or at least spontaneously 
slacken, so as no longer to overpass the march of invention 
in the arts which produce the necessaries of life. In such a 
state of things as this, a sudden addition to the capital of thi‘ 
country, unaccompanied by any increase of productive power, 
would be but of transitory duration; since by depressing 
profits and interest, it would either diminish by a correspond- 
ing amount the savings which would bo made from income 
in the year or two following, or it would cause an equivalent 
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amount to be sent abroad, or to be wasted in rasli specula- 
tions. ♦Neither, on ^le other hand. Would a sudden abstrac- 
tion of capital; unless of inordinate* amount, have any real 
effect, in impoverishing the country. After a few months or 
years, there would exist in the country just as much capital 
as if none had been taken away. The abstraction, by raising 
profits and interest, would give a fresh stimulus to the accu- 
mulative principle, which would speedily fill up the vacuum. 
Probably, indeed, the only effect that would ensue, would be 
that for some time afterwards less capital would bo exported, 
and less thrown away in hazardous speculation. 

In the first place, then, this view of things greatly 
weak(3ns, in a wealthy and industrious country, the force of 
the economical argument against the expenditure of public 
money for really valuable, even though industriously unpro- 
ductive, purposes. If for any great object of justice or 
philanthropic policy, such as the industrial regeneration of 
Ireland, or a comprehensive measure of colonization or of 
public education, it were proposed to raise a large sum by 
way of loan, politicians need not demur to the abstraction of 
so much capital, as tending to dry up the permanent sources 
of the country's wealth, and diminish the fund which sup- 
plies the subsistence of tlie labouring population. The 
utmost expense which could’ be requisite for any of these 
])urposes, would not in all probability deprive one labourer 
of employment, or diminish the next year s production by one 
ell of cloth or one bushel of grain. In poor countries, the 
capital of the country requires the legislator s sedulous care ; 
he is bound to be most cautious of encroaching upon it, and 
shoidd favour to the utmost its accumulation at home, and its 
introduction from abroad. Btit in rich, populous, and highly 
cultivated countries, it is not capital which is the deficient 
element, but fertile land ; and what the legislator should desire 
and promote, is not a greater aggregate saving, but a greater 
return to savings, either by improved cultivation, or by access 
to the produce of more fertile lands in other parts of the 
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globe. Id such countries, the government may take any 
moderate portion of the capital of tlic coiaitry and expfcnd it 
as revenue, without affecting the national wealth : the whole 
beitig either drawn from tliat portion of the annual savings 
which would otherwises be sent abroad, or being subtracted 
from the unproducti \re expenditure of individuals for the next 
year or two, since every million spent makes room for another 
million to be saved before reaching the overflowing point. 
When the object in view is worth the sacrifice of such .an 
amount of the expciiiditure that furnishes the daily enjoy- 
ments of the people, the only well-grounded economical 
objection .against taking the necessary funds directly from 
capit.al, consists of the inconveniences attending the process 
of raising a revenue by taxation, to pay the interest of a 
debt. 

Tlie same considerations enable us to throw aside as 
unworthy of regard, one of the common arguments .against 
emigration as a means of relief for the labouring class. 
Emigration, it is said, can do no good to tlie labourtTS, if, in 
order to defray thi; cost, as much must be taken away from 
the capital of the country as from its population. That 
anything like this proportion could require to be abstracted 
from capital for the purpose even of the most extensive 
col()niz,ation, few, I should think, would now assert : but 
even on that untenable supposition, it is an error to suppose 
that no benefit would be conferred on the. labouring class. 
If one-tenth of the labouring people of England were trans- 
ferred to the colonies, and along with them one-tenth of the 
circulating capital of the country, either wages, or profits, or 
1)0 tli, would be greatly benefited, by the diminished pressure 
of capital and population upon the fertility of the land. 
There would be a reduced deiniyid for food : the inferior 
arable lauds would be thrown out of cultivation, and would 
become p.asture; the superior Avould be cultivated less highly, 
but with a greater proportional return ; food would be lowered 
in price, and though money wages would not rise, every 
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labourer would be couwsiderably improved in circumstances; 
an imf)rovement which, if no increased stimulus to popula- 
tion and fall of wages ensued, would be permanent ; while if 
there did, profits would rise, and accumulation start forward 
so as to repair' the loss of capital. The Landlords alom^ 
would sustain some loss of income ; and even they, only if 
colonization went to the length of actually diminish iug 
capital and population, but not if it merely carried off the 
annual increase. 

§ 2. From the same principles we are now able to arrive 
at a final conclusion respecting the effects which inachiiuTy, 
and generally the sinking of capital for a productive purpose, 
produce upon the immediate and ultimate interests of the 
labouring class. The characteristic property of this class of 
industrial improvements is the conversion of circulating 
capital into fixed : and it was showm in the first Book,* that 
in a country where capital accumulates slowly, the introduc- 
tion of machinery, permanent improvements of land, and the 
like, might be, for the time, extremely injurious; since th(i 
capital so employed might be directly taken from the wiigi^s 
fund, the subsistence of the people and the employment for 
labour curtailed, and the gross annual produce of the country 
actually diminished. But in a country of great annual savings 
and low’ profits, no such effects need be apprehended. Since 
even the emigration of capital, or its unproductive expendi- 
ture, or its absolute waste, do not in such a country, if confined 
within any moderate bounds, at all diminish the aggri‘gate 
amount of the wages fund — still less can the mere conver- 
sion of a like sum into fixed ciipital, which continues to be 
productive, have that effect It merely draws off at one orifice 
what was already flowing opt at another ; or if not, the greater 
vacant space left in the reservoir does but cause a greater 
quantity to flow in. Accordingly, in spite of the mischievous 


* Sui)ra, vol. i. p. 118 . 
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derangements of the money-market which have been occa- 
sioned by the great sums^in process of being sunk in railways, 
I cannot agree with those who apprehend any mischief, from 
this source, to the productive resources of the country. Not 
on the aBsurd ground (which to any one acquainted with the 
elements of the subject Aceds no confutation) that railway 
expenditure is a mere transfer of capital from hand to hand, 
by which nothing is lost or destroyed. This is true of what 
is spent in the purchase of the land ; a portion too of what is 
j)aid to parliamentary agents, counsel, engineers, and surveyors, 
is saved by those who receive it, and becomes capital again : 
but what is laid out in tlie bond fide construction of the rail- 
way itself, is lost and gone ; when once expended, it is inca- 
pable of ever Ixiing paid in wages or applied to the maintenance 
of labourers again ; as a matter of account, the result is that 
so much food and clothing and tools have been consumed, 
arid the country has got a railway instead. But what I would 
urge is, that sums so applied arc mostly a more appropriation 
of the annual overflowing which would otherwise have gone 
abroad, or been tlirovvn away, profitably, leaving neither a 
railway nor any other tangible result. The railway gambling 
of 1841 and 18 b) probably saved the country from a depres- 
sion of profits and interest, and a rise of all public and private 
securities, which would have engendered still wilder specula- 
tions, and wlic'n tlie effects came afterwaids to be complicated 
by the scarcity of food, would have ended in a still more 
formidable crisis than was experienced in the years imme- 
diately following. In the poorer countries of Europe, the 
rage for radway construction might have had worse conse- 
cpierices than in England, were it not that in those countries 
such enterprises are in a great measure carried on by foreign 
capital. The railway operations of^the various nations of the 
world may be looked upon as a sort of competition for the 
overflowing capital of the countries where profit is low and 
capital abundant, as England and Holland. The English 
railway speculations are a struggle to keep our annual increase 
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of capital at home ; those of foreign countries are an effort to 
obtain it.* * ^ , 

It already appears from these considerations, that the con- 
version of circulating capital into fixed, whether by railways, 
or manufactories, or ships, or machinery, or canals, "or mines, 
or works of drainage and irrigati(fi, is not likely, in any rich 
country, to diminish the gross produce or the amount of em- 
ployment for labour. How much then is the case strength- 
ened, when w'e consider that the.se transformations of capital 
are of the nature of improvements in production, which, 
instead of ultimately diminishing circulating capital, are the 
necessary conditions of its increase, since they alone enable a 
country to possess a constantly augmenting capital, without 
reducing profits to the rate which would cause accumulation 
to stop. There is hardly any increase of fixed capital which 
does not enable the country to contain eventually a larger 
circulating capital, than it otherwise could possess and employ 
within its own limits ; for there is hardly any creation of fixed 
capital which, when it proves succes.sful, does not cheapen the 
articles on which wages are habitually expended. All capital 
sunk in the permanent improvement of land lessens the cost 
of food and materials; almost all. improvements in inachineiy 
cheapen the labourer s clothing or lodging, or the tools with 
which these are made ; improvements in locomotion, such as 
railways, cheapen to the consumer all things which are brought 
from a di.stance. All these improvements make the labourers 
better off with the same money wages, better off if they do 
not increase their rate of multiplication. But if they do, 
and wages consequently fall, at least profits rise, and, while 
accumulation receives an immediate stimulus, room is made 
for a greater amount of capital before a suflScient n)otive 
arises for sending it abroad. Even the improvements which 

* It is hardly needful to point out how fully the remarks in the text (which 
I have left as they originally stood) have been verified by subsequent facts. The 
capital of the country, far from having been in any degree impaired by the large 
amount sunk in railway construction, was soon again ovoifiowing. 
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do not clieapon the things consumed hy the labourer, an(^ which, 
therefore, do not raise piofits nor retain capital in the country, 
nevertheless, as we have seen, by lowering the minimum of 
profit for which people will ultimately consent to save, leave an 
ampler margin than previously for eventual accumulation, 
before arriving at the stationary state. 

Wc ma}’' conclude, then, that improvements in production, 
and emigration of capital to the more fertile soils and un worked 
mines of the uninhabited or thinly peopled parts of the globe, 
do not, as a2>i)ears to a superficial view, diminish the gross 
produce and the demand for labour at hdhie, but, on the con- 
trary, arc what wc have chiefly to depend on for increasing 
both, and are even the necessary conditions of any great or 
prolonged augmentation of either. Nor is it any exaggeration 
to say, that within certain, and not very narrow, limits, the 
more capital a country like England expends in these two 
ways, the more she will have left. 



CHAPTER yi. 


OF THE STATIONARY STATE. 

§ 1 . The preceding chapters comprise the general tlieor)^ 
of the economical progress of society, in the sense in which 
those terms are commonly understood ; the progress of capital, 
of population, and^of the productive arts. But in contem- 
))lating any progressive movement, not in its nature unlimited, 
the mind is not satisfied with merely tracing the laws of the 
movement ; it cannot but ask the further question, to what 
goal? Towards what ultimate point is society tending by its 
industrial progress? When the progress ceases, in what con- 
dition arc we to expect that it will leave mankind ? 

It must always have been seen, more or loss distinctly, 
by political economists, that the increase of wealth is not 
boundless : that at the end of what they term the progressive 
state lies the stationary state, that all progress in wealth is 
but a postponement of this, and that each step in advance is 
an approach to it. We have now been led to recognize that 
this ultimate goal is at all times near enough to be fully in 
view; that we are always on the verge of it, and that if 
we have not reached it long ago, it is because the goal itself 
flies before us. The richest and most prosperous countries 
would very soon atUiri the stationary state, if no further im- 
provements were made in the productive arts, and if there 
were a suspension of the overflow of capital from those coun- 
tries into the uncultivated or ill-cultivated regions of the 
earth. 

This impossibility of ultimately avoiding the stationary 
state — this irresistible necessity that the stream of human 
industry should finally spread itself out into* an apparently 
stagnant sea — must have been, to the political economists of 
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the last two generations, an un pleasing and discouraging 
prospect ; for the tone^ and tendency »f their specfilations 
goes completely to identify all that is economically desirable 
witli tlie progressive state, and with that alone. With Mr. 
M‘CulloT;h, for example, prosperity does not mean a large 
production and a good distribution of wealth, but a rapid 
increase of it ; his test of prosperity is high profits ; and as 
the t(indency of that very increase of wealth, which he calls 
prosjxirity, is towards low profits, economical progress, accord- 
ing to him, must tend to the extinction of prosperity. Adam 
Smith always assumes that the condition of the mass of the 
peo[)le, though it may not be ])ositively distressed, must be 
pinched and stinted in a stationary condition of wealth, and 
can only be satislactory in a progressive state. The doctrine 
that, to however distant a lime incessant struggling may put 
ofi* our doom, the progress of society must “ end in shallows 
and in miseries,” far from being, as many people still believe, 
a wicked invention of Mr. Mai thus, was either expressly or 
tacitly affirmed by his most distinguished predecessors, and 
can mily be successfully combated on his principles. Before 
attention had been directed to the principle of population as 
the active force in detennining the remuneration of labour, 
the increase of mankind was virtually treated as a constant 
quantity: it was, at all events, assumed that in the natural 
and normal state of human afiairs population must constantly 
increase, from which it followed that a constant increase of 
the means of support was essential to the physical comfort of 
the mass of mankind. The publication of Mr. Maltbus’ 
Essay is the era from which better views of this subject must 
be dated ; and notwithstanding the acknowledged errors of 
liis first edition, few writers have done more than himself, in 
the subsequent editions, to proiiy)te these juster and more 
hopeful anticipations. 

Even in a progressive state of capital, in old countries, a 
conscientious or prudential restraint on population is indis- 
pensable, to prevent the increase oi' numbers from outstripping 

VOL. II. . Y 
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the increase of capital, and the condition of the classes who 
are at the bottom ofrsociety from being deteriorated When* 
there is not, in the people, or in some very large proportion of 
tliem, a resolute resistance to this deterioration — a determina- 
tion to preserve an established standard of comfort — the con- 
dition of the poorest class sinks, even in a progressive state, 
to the lowest point which tlic}' will consent to endure. The 
same determination would be equally effectual to keep up 
their condition in the stationary state, and would be quite as 
likely to exist. Indeed, even now, the countries in which 
tlie greatest prudence is manifested in tlie regulating of 
population, are often tliose in which capital increases least 
rapidly. Where there is an indefinite prospect of employment 
for increased numbers, there is apt to appear less necessity 
for ])rudential restraint. If it were evident that a new band 
could not obtain employment but by displacing, or succeeding 
to, one already employed, the combined influences of prudence 
and public opinion might in some measure be relied on for 
restricting the coming generation within the numbers neces- 
sary for replacing the present. 

§ 2. I cannot, therefore, regard the stationary state of 
capital and wealth with the unaffected aversion so generally 
manifested towards it hy political economists of the old 
school. I am inclined to believe that it would be, on the 
whole, a very considerable improvement on our present con- 
dition. I confess I am not charmed with the ideal of life 
held out by those who think that the normal state of human 
beings is that of struggling to get on ; that the trampling, 
crushing, elbowing, and treading on each other's heels, which 
form the existing type of social life, are the most desirable lot 
of human kind, or anything hut the disagreeable symptoms 
of one of the phases of industrial progress. The northern 
and middle states of America are a specimen of this stage of 
civilization in very favourable circumstances ; having, appa- 
rently, got rid of all social injustices and inequalities that 
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affect persons of Caucasian race and of the male sex, while 
the proportion of population to capital a/id land is sufch as to 
(insure abundance to every able-bodied member of the com- 
munity who does not forfeit it by misconduct. They have 
tlie six points of Cliartism, and tliey have no poverty : and all 
that these advantages seem to have yet done for them (not- 
witlistanding some inci[)ient signs of a better tendency) is 
that the life of the wliole of one sex is devoted to dollar- 
hunting, and (jf the other to breeding dollar-hunters. This is 
not a kind (jf social peifcction whicli philanthropists to come 
will feel any very eager desire to assist in realizing. Most 
fitting, indeed, is it, that while riches are power, and to grow 
as rich as possible the universal object of ambition, the path 
to its attainment should be open to all, without favour or 
j)artiality. But the best state for human nature is that in 
which, while no one is poor, no one desires to be richer, nor 
has atiy reason to fear being thrust back, by the efforts of 
others to push themselves forward. 

That tlu^ energies of mankind should be kept in employ- 
Tuent by the struggle for riches, as they were formerly by the 
struggle of war, until the better minds succeed in educating 
the others into bettcT things, is undoubted!}^ more desirable 
thau that they should rust and stagnate. While minds are 
coarse they require coarse stimuli, and let them have them. 
In the meantime, those who do not accept the* present very 
early stage of human im 2 )rovement as its ultimate type, may 
be excused for being comparatively indifferent to the kind of 
economical progress which excites the congratulations of 
ordinary politicians ; the mere increase of production and 
accumulation. For the safety of national independence it is 
essential that a country should not fall much behind its 
neighbours in these things. But in themselves they are of 
little importance, so long as either the increase of population 
or anything else prevents the mass of the people from reaping 
any part of the benefit of them. 1 know not why it should be 
matter of congratulation that persons who are already richer 

Y 2 
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than any one needs to be, should hav,e doubled their moans of 
consuming things wteich give little or no pleasure except as 
representative of wealth ; or that numbers of individuals 
sliould pass over, every year, from the middle classes into a 
richer class, or from the class of the occupied rich to that of 
the unoccupied. It is only in the backward countries of the 
world that increased production is still an important object : 
in those most advanced, what is economically needed is a better 
distribution, of which one indispensable means is a stricter 
restraint on population. Levelling institutions, cither of a Just 
or of an unjust kind, cannot alone accomplish it ; they may 
lower the heights of society, but they cannot, of themselves, 
permanently raise the depths. 

On the other hand, we may suppose this bettor distribu- 
tion of property attained, b}'^ the joint effect of the. prudence 
and frugality of individuals, and of a system of legislation 
favouring equality of fortunes, so for as is consistent with the 
just claim of the individual to the fruits, whether great or 
small, of his or her own industry. We may suppose*, for in- 
stance, (according to the suggestion thrown out in a former 
chapter, a limitation of the sum which any one person may 
acquire by gift or inheritance, to the amount sufficient to 
constitute a moderate independence. Under this twofold 
influence, society would exhibit these leading features : a 
weJl-paid and affluent body of labourers ; no enormous fortunes, 
except what were earned and accumulated during a single 
lifetime ; but a much larger body of persons than at present, 
not only exempt from the coarser toils, but with sufficient 
leisure, both physical and mental, from mechanical details, to 
cultivate freely the graces of life, and afford examples of them 
to the classes less favourably circumstanced for their growth. 
This condition of society, -so greatly preferable to the present, 
is not only perfectly compatible with the stationary state, but, 
it would seem, more naturally allied with that state than with 
any other. 


Supra, vol. i. pp. 274>7. 
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There is room in jbhe world, no doubt, and even in 
’old countries, for a great increjise of population, supposing 
the arts of life to go on improving, and cajiital to increase. 
But even if innocuous, I confess 1 see very little reason for 
desiring it. The density of population necessary to enable 
inankind to obtain, in the greateiSt degree, all the advantages 
both of co-operation and of social intercourse, has, in all the 
most populous countries, been attained. A population may 
be too crowded, though all be amply supplied with food and 
raiment. It is not good for man to be kept j)erf()rce at all 
times in the presence of his species. A world from which 
solitude is extirpated, is a very poor ideal. Solitude, in the 
sense of being often alone, is essential to any depth of 
meditation or of cliaracter; and solitude in the presence of 
natural beauty and grandeur, is the cradle of thoughts and 
as[)iratious which are not only good for the individual, but 
which society could ill do without. Nor is there much satis- 
faction in contemplating the >vorld with nothing left to the 
spontaneous activity of nature ; with every rood of land 
lirought into cultivation, which is capable of growing food 
IW’ human beings; every flowery waste or natural pasture 
ploughed up, all quadrupeds or birds which are not domes- 
ticated for man’s use exterminated as his rivals for food, every 
hedgerow or superfluous tree rooted out, and scarcely a place 
left where a wild shrub or flower could grow witliout being 
eradicated, as a weed in tha name of improved agriculture. 
Jf the earth must lose that great portion of its pleasantness 
which it owes to things that the unlimited increase of wealth 
and population would extirpate from it, for the mere purpose 
of enabling it to support a larger, but not a bettor or a happier 
population, I sincerely hope, for the sake of posterity, that 
they will be content to be statiqpary, long before necessity 
compels them to it. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that a stationary con- 
dition of capital and population implies no stationary state of 
human improvement. There would be as much scope as ever 
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for all kinds of mental culture, and naoral and social progress ; 
as much room for ifnproving the A r<^/ of Living, .and much 
more likelihood of its being improved, when minds ctjased to 
be engrossed by the art of getting on. Even the industrial 
arts might be as earnestly and as successfully cultivated, with 
this sole difference, that instead of serving no purpose but the 
increase of wealth, industrial improvements would produce 
their legitimate effect, that of abridging labour. Hitherto it 
is questionable if all the mechanical inventions 3^et made liave 
lightened the day's toil of any human being. They liave 
enabled a greater population to live the same life of drudgery 
and imprisonment, and an increased number of manufac- 
turers and others to make fortunes. They have increased the 
comforts of the middle classes. But they have not yet begun 
to effect those great changes in human destiny, which it is in 
their nature and in their futurity to accomplisli. Only when, 
in addition to just institutions, the increase of mankind shall 
be under the deliberate guidance of judicious foresight, can 
the conquests made from the powxTS of nature by the intellect 
and energy of scientific discoverers, become the common pro- 
perty of the species, and the means of improving and elevating 
the universal lot. 



CHAPTER VII. 


ON THE PRor.AllLE FUTUHITY OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

§ 1. Tiie obfiorvations in the proccJing chapter lunl for 
tlieir principal object to deprecate a false ideal of hutiiaii 
society. Their aj)plicability to the practical purposes of 
present times, consists in moderating the inordinate import- 
ance attached to the mere increase of production, and fixing 
attention upon improved distribution, and a large remuncra' 
tion of labour, as the two desiderata. Whether the aggregate 
produce increases absolutely or not, is a thing in which, after 
a certain amount has boon obtained, neither the legislator nor 
the philmithropist need feel any strong interest: but, that it 
should increase relatively to the number of those wdio sliare 
ill it, is of the utmost possible importance ; and this, (whether 
the wealth of mankind bo stationary, or increasing at the most 
rapid rate ever known in an old country,) must depend on the 
opinions and habits of the most numerous class, the class of 
manual labourers. 

When I speak, either in this place or elsewhere, of “ the 
labouring classes,” or of labourers as a class,” I use those 
phrases in compliance with custom, and as descriptive of- an 
existing, but by no means a necessary or permanent, state of 
social relations. I do not recognize as either just or salutary, 
a state of society in which there is any. “ class” which is not 
labouring ; any human beings, exempt from bearing their 
share of the necessary laboui*s human life, except those 
unable to labour, or who have fairly earned rest by previous 
toil. So long, however, as the great social evil exists of a non- 
labouring class, labourers also constitute a class, and may bo 
spoken of, though only provisionally, in that character. 
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Considered in its moral and soci£|J aspect, the state of the 
labourini^ people hitts latterly been subject of much more 
speculation and discussion than formerly ; and the oj)inion, 
that it is not now what it ought to be, has become very 
general. The suggestions which have been promulgated, and 
the controversies which have been excited, on detached points 
rather tlian on the foundations of the subject, have put in 
evidence the existence of two conflicting theories, respecting 
the social position desirable for manual labourers. The one 
may be called the theory of dependence and protection, the 
other that of self-dependence. 

According to tlic fonner theory, the lot of the poor, in 
.all things which affect them collectively, should be regulated 
for them, not hy them. Tiny should not be required or 
encouraged to think for themselves, or give to their own 
reflection or forecast an influential voice in the determination 
of their destiny. It is supposed to be the duty of the higher 
classes to think for them, and to take the responsibility of 
their lot, as the commander and officers of an army take that 
of the soldiers composing it. This function, it is contended, 
the higher classes should prepare tlw^rasolves to }>erform con- 
scientiously, and their whole demeanour should impress the 
poor with a reliance on it, in ord<T that, whihi yielding pas- 
sive and active obedience to the rules prescribed for them, 
they may resign themselves in .all other respects to a trustful 
insottcia/H^cr, and repose under the shadow of their protectors. 
Tlfe relation between rich and poor, according to this theory, 
(a tlieory also applied to the relation between men and 
women) should be only partly authoritative ; it should be 
amiable, moral, and sentimentid : affectionate tutelage on the 
one side, respectful and grateful deference on the other. The 
rich should be in loco p iveihiis to the poor, guiding and 
restraining them like children. Of spontaneous action on 
tbeir part there should be no need. They should be called on 
for nothing but to do their day’s work, and to be moral and 
religious. Their morality and religion should be provided 
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for them by their superiors, who should see them properly 
tau][^ht it, find should do all that is necessary to ensufe their 
being, in return for hiljour and attachment, properly fed, 
cloth(‘d, housed, spiritually edified, and innocently amused. 

This* is the ideal of the future, in the minds of those 
whoso dissatisfaction with the Present assumes the form of 
affection and regret towards tlie Past. Like other ideals, it 
exorcises an Unconscious influence on the opinions and senti- 
ments of numbers who never consciously guide themsoivos 
by any ideal. It has also this in common with other ideals, 
that it has never been historically realized. Tt makes its 
appeal to our imaginative sympathies in tlie character of 
a restoration of the good times of our forefathers. But no 
times can be pointed out in which the higher classes of this 
or any other country performed a part even distantly re- 
sembling the one assigned to them in this theory. It is an 
idealization, grounded on the conduct and character of here 
and there an individual. All privileged and powerful classes, 
as such, have used their power in the interest of their own 
selfishness, and have indulged their self-importance in de- 
spising, and not in lovingly caring for, those who were, in their 
estimation, degraded, hy being under the necessity of working 
for their benefit. J do not aflinn that what has aiways been 
must always be, or that human improvement lias no tendency 
to correct the intensely selfisli feelings engendered by power ; 
hut though the evil may be lessened, it cannot be eradicated, 
until the power itself is withdrawn. Tliis, at least, seems to 
me undeniable, that long before the superior classes could 
be sufficiently improved to govern in the tutelary manner 
supposed, the inferior classes would be too much improved to 
be so governed. 

I am (piite sensible of all that is seductive in the picture 
of society which this theory presents. Though the facts of 
it have no prototype in the past, the feelings have. In them 
lies all that there is of reality in the conception. As the idea 
is oss'jutially repulsive of a society only held together by 
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the relations and feelings arising ojat of pecuniary interests, 
so there is something naturally attraej^ive in a form of society 
abounding in strong personal attach nnmts and disinterested 
self-devotion. Of such feelings it must be admitted tliat llio 
relation of protector and protected has hitherto been the 
richest source. The strongest attachments of human beings 
in general, are towards tlie things or the persons that stand 
between them and some dreaded evil. Hence, in an age of 
lawless violence and insecurity, and general hardness and 
roughness of manners, in which life is beset with dangeis 
and sufferings at every step, to those who have neitlier a 
commanding position of tlieir own, nor a claim on the jjro- 
tection of some one who has — a generous giving of protec- 
tion, and a grateful receiving of it, are the strongest tii‘s 
which connect human beings ; the feelings arising from that 
relation are their warmest feelings ; all the enthusiasm and 
tenderness of the most sensitive natures gather round it; 
loyalty on the one part and chivalry on the other are prin- 
ciples exalted into passions. I do not desire to depreciate 
these qualities. The error lies in not perceiving, that these 
virtues and sentiments, like the clanship and the hospitality 
of the wandering Arab, belong empbatically to a rude and 
imperfect state of the social union, and that the feelings 
between protector and protected, whether between kings and 
subjects, rich and poor, or men and women, can no longer 
have this beautiful and endearing character, where there are 
no longer any serious dangers from which to protect. What 
is there in the present state of society to make it natural that 
human beings, of ordinary strength and courage, should glow 
with the warmest gratitude and devotion in return for pro- 
tection ? The laws protect them, wherever the laws do not 
criminally fail in their duty. To be under the power of 
some one, instead of being as formerly the sole condition of 
safety, is now, speaking generally, the only situation which 
exposes to grievous wrong. The so-called protectors are 
now the only persons against whom, in any ordinary circuiu- 
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stances, protection is needed. The brutality and tyranny 
with which every police Report is filled, are those of husbands 
to wives, of parents to children. That the law does not pre- 
vent these atrociti(*s, that it is only now making a first timid 
attempt to repress and punish them, is no matter of necessity, 
but the deep disgrace of those by whom the laws arc made 
and administered. No man or woman who either possesses 
or is able to earn an independent livelihood, requires any other 
protection than that which the law could and ought to give. 
Tliis being the case, it argues great ignorance of human nature 
to continue taking for granted that relations founded on pro- 
tection must always subsist, and not to see that the assumption 
of the part of protector, and of the power which belongs to 
it, without any of the necessities which justify it, must en- 
gender feelings opposite to loyalty. 

Of the working men, at least in the more advanced 
countries of Europe, it may be pronounced certain, that the 
patriarclial or paternal S3^stem of government is one to which 
they will not again bo subject. That question was decided, 
when they were taught to read, and allowed access to news- 
payiers and i)olitical tracts ; when disstaiting ])reachers were 
suffered to go among them, and appeal to their faculties and 
feelings in opposition to the creeds professed and counte- 
nanced by their superiors ; when they were brought together 
in numbers, to work socially under the same roof; v%'hen rail- 
ways enabled them to shift from place to place, and change 
their patrons and employers as easily as their coats ; when 
they were encouraged to seek a share in the government, by 
means of the electoral franchise. The working classes have 
taken their interests into their own hands, and are perpetually 
showing that they think the interests of their employers not 
identical with their own, but oppqgjite to them. Some among 
the higher classes flatter themselves that these tendencies 
may be counteracted by moral and religious education ; but 
they have let the time go by for giving an education which 
can serve their purpose. The principles of the Reformation 
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have reached as low down in society as reading and writing, 
and thfe poor will Dof much longer accept morals and religion 
of otljer people’s prescribing. 1 speak more particularly of 
this country, especially the town population, and the districts 
of the most scientific agriculture or the highest wages, Scot- 
land and the north of England. Among the more inert and 
less modernized agricultural population of the southern 
counties, it might be possible for the gentry to retain, for 
some time longer, something of the ancient deference and 
submission of the poor, by bribing them with high wag^^s and 
constant employment ; by ensuring them support, and never 
requiring tln^m to do anything which they do not like. Eut 
these are two conditions which never have been combined, 
and never can be, for long together. A guarantee of sub- 
sistence can only be practically kept up, when work is en- 
forced, and superfluous multiplication restrained, by at least a 
moral compulsion. It is then, tliat the would-be revivers of 
old times which they do not understand, would feel jiracti- 
cally in how hopeless a task they were engaged. The whole 
fabric of patriarchal or seignorial influence, attempted to be 
laised on the foundation of caressing the poor, would be 
shattered against the necessity of enforcing a stringent Poor- 
law. 

§ 2. It is on a far other basis that the well-being and 
well-doing of the labouring people must henceforth rest. 
The poor have corne out of leading-strings, and cannot any 
longer bo governed or treated like children. To their own 
qualities must now be commended the care of their destiny, 
ilodern nations will have to learn the lesson, that the well- 
being of a people must exist by means of the justice and 
self-government, the SiicaiofTvvri and croi^potruvij, of the indi- 
vitlual citizens. The theory of dependence attempts to dis- 
pense with the necessity of these qualities in the dependent 
classes. But now, when even in position they are becoming 
less and less dependent, and their minds less and less acqui- 
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esceut in tlie dogreo of d(^pe\idonce wliich remains, the virtues 
of independence are thosse which they stand in ifeed of. 
Whatever ativice, exhortation, or guidance is held out to the^ 
labouring classes, must henceforth be tendered to them as 
equals, and accepted with their eyes open. The prospect of 
the future depends on the degree in which they can be made 
rational beings. 

There is no reason to believe that prospect other than 
hopeful. Tlio progress indeed has hitherto been, and still is, 
slow. But thci’e is a spontaneous education going on in the 
minds of tlje multitude, whiclj may be greatly ac(jelerated 
and improved by artificial aids. The instruction obtained 
from newspapers and political tracts is not the best soi't 
of instruction, but it is vastly superior to none at all. The 
institutions for h'ctures and discussion, the collective delibe- 
rations on questions of common interest, the trades unions, 
the political agitation, all serve to awaken public spirit, to 
diffuse variety of ideas among the mass, and to excite thought 
and reflection in the more intelligent. Although the too 
early attaininent of political franchises by the least educated 
class miglit retard, instead of promoting, their iinprovemenl, 
there can be little doubt that it has Immui greatly stimulated 
by the attempt to acquire them. In tlie meantime, the 
working classes are now part ef the public; in all ilLscussions 
on matters of general interest tliey, or a portion of them, are 
now partakers ; all who use tlie press as an instniinent may, 
if it so happens, have them for an audience ; the avenues ot 
instruction through which the middle classes acquire such 
ideas as they have, are accessible to, at le.ist, tlie operatives 
in tlie towns. With these resources, it cannot be doubted 
that they will increase in intelligence, even by their own 
unaided efforts; while there is/eason to hope that great 
improvements both in the quality and quantity of school 
education will be effected by the exertions either of govern- 
ment or of individuals, and that the progress of the mass of 
the ])eople in mental cultivation, and in the virtues which are 
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dependent on it, will t«ake jdacc ntore rapidly, and with fewer 
intermit tences and aberrations, than*^ if left to itself. 

From this increase of intelligence, several effects may be 
confidently anticipated. First : that they will become even 
less willing than at i)rcsent to be led and goverifcd, and 
directed into the way they should go, by the mere authority 
and pvetdige of superiors. If they have not now, still less 
will they have hereafter, any deferential awe, or religious 
principle of obedience, holding them in mental subjection to 
a class above them. The theory of dci^cndence and protec- 
tion will be more and more intolerable to them, and they 
will require that their conduct and condition shall be essen- 
tially self-governed. It is, at the same time, quite possible 
that they may demand, in many cases, the intervention of 
the legislature in their affairs, and the ngulation by law of 
various things which concern them, often under very mis- 
taken ideas of their interest. Still, it is tlunr own will, their 
own ideas and suggestions, to which they will demand that 
effect should be given, and not rules laid down for them by 
other people. It is quite consistent with this, that they 
should feel respect for superiority of intellect and know- 
ledge, and defer much to the opinions, on any subject, of 
those whom they think well acquainted with it. Such 
deference is deeply grounded in human nature; but they 
will judge for themselves of the persons who are and are not 
entitled to it. 

§ 3. It appears to me impossible but that the increase of 
intelligence, of education, and of the love of independence 
a]iK)ng the w'orking classes, must be attended with a corre- 
sponding growth of the good sense which manifests itself in 
provident habits of conduct, and that population, therefore, 
>vill bear a gradually diminishing ratio to capital and employ- 
ment. This most desirable result would be much accele- 
rated by another change, which lies in the direct line of the 
best tendencies of the time ; the opening of industrial occu- 
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pations freely to both sexes. The same reasons which make 
it no longer necessary tfiat the poor shpuld depend •on the 
rich, make it equally unnecessary that women should depend 
on men, and the least wliich justice requires is that law and 
custom should not enforce dependence (when the correlative 
protection has become superfluous) by ordaining that a woman, 
who do(‘s not hapjicn to Ijave a provision by inheritance, shall 
have scarcely any means open to her of gaining a livelihood, 
except as a wife and mother. Let women who prefer that 
occupation, adopt it ; but that there should be no option, no 
other carr ’teir possible for the great majority of women, except 
in the humbler departintmts of life, is a flagrant social injustice. 
The ideas and institutions by which the accident of sex is made 
the groundwork of an inequality of. legal rights, and p, forced 
■dissimilarity of soc^ial functions, must cro long be recognised 
as the greatest hindrance to moral, social, and even intellectual 
improvement. On the present occasion 1 shall only indicate, 
among th(‘. probable consequences of the industrial and social 
independence of women, a great diminution of the evil of over- 
population. It is by devoting one-half of the human species 
to that exclusive function, by making it fill the entire life of 
one sex, and interweave itself with almost all the objects of 
the other, that the animal instinct in question is nurstxl into 
the disproportionate preponderance which it has hitherto exer- 
cised in human life. 

§ 4. The political consequences of the increasing power 
and importance of the operative classes, and of the growing 
ascendancy of numbers, which even in England and under 
the present institutions, is rapidly giving to the wdll of the 
majority at least a negative voice in the acts of government, 
art? too wide a subject to be discussed in this place. But, 
confining ourselves to economical considerations, and notwith- 
standing the effect which improved intelligence in the working 
classes, together with just laws, may have in altering the dis- 
tribution of the produce to their advantage^ I cannot think 
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that they will be permanently contented with the condition 
of labburin^ for wag^es as their nltimate state. They may be 
willing to priss through the class of servants in their way to 
that of employers ; but not to remain in it all their lives. To 
begin as liired labourers, then after a few years to'work on 
their own account, and finally employ others, is the normal 
condition of laboun^rs in a new country, rapidly increasing in 
wealth and population, like America or Australia. But in 
an old and fully peopled country, those who begin life as 
labourers for hire, as a general rule, continue such to the end, 
unless they sink into the still lower grade of recipit*nts of 
public charity. In the present stag(‘ of human progress, when 
ideas of equality are daily spreading more widely among the 
poorer .classes, and can no longer be checked by anything 
short of the entire suppression of printed discussiem and even 
of freedom of speech, it is not to be expected that tlie division 
of the human race into two lujreditary classes, emplo^cis and 
employed, can be jiennancutly inainlaint'd. The relation is 
nearly as unsatisfactory to the payer of wages as to tluj 
receiver. If the ricli regard the poor as, by a kind of natural 
law, their servants and dependants, the rich in their turn are 
regarded as a ineio prey and pasture for the poor; the subject 
of ilcinands and exjicctation.s wholly indefinite, increasing in 
extent with every concession made to them. The total absence 
of regard for justice or fairness in the relations between the 
two, is as maiked on the side of the employed as on that of 
the employers. We look in vain among the working classes 
in general for the just pride which will choose to give good 
work for good wages : for the most part, their sole endeavour 
is to receive as much, and return as little in the shape of 
sendee, as possible. It will sooner or later become insup- 
portable to the employing classes to live in close and houily 
contact with persons whose interests and feelings are in hos- 
tility to them. Capitalists are almost as much inteiested as 
labourers, in placing the operations of industry on such a 
footing, that t^osc who labour for them may feel the same 
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interest in the work, which is felt by those who labour on their 
own account. * ^ • 

Tlie opinion expressed in a former part of this treatise 
respecting small landed projjerties and peasant proprietors, 
may hate made the reader anticipate that a wide diffusion of 
property in land is the resource on wliich J rely for exempting 
at least the agricultural labourers from exclusive dependence 
on labour for hire. Such, however, is not my opinion. I indeed 
deem that form of agricultural economy to be most ground- 
leSvsly cried down, and to be greatly preferable, in its aggre- 
gate effects on human happiness, to hired labour in any form 
ill which it exists at present ; because the prudential check to 
population acts more directly, and is shown by experience 
to be more efficacious ; and because, in point of security, of 
independence, of exercise for any other than the animal 
faculties, the state of a peasant proprietor is far superior to 
that of an agricultural labourer in this or any other old 
country. Where the former system already exists, and works 
on the whole satisfactorily, 1 should regret, in the present state 
of human intelligence, to see it abolished in order to make way 
lor the other, under a pedantic notion of agricultural improve- 
ment as a tiling necessarily the same in every diversity of 
(.•ircumstances. In a backward state of industrial improve- 
ment, as ill Ireland, 1 should urge its introduction, in prefe- 
rence to an exclusive system of hired laboui ; as a more 
powerful instrument for raising a population from semi-savage 
lisUossness and recklessness, to persevering industry and pru- 
dent calcvilation. 

But a people who Lave once adopted the large system of 
production, either in manufactures or in agriculture, are not 
likely to recede from it ; and when population is kept in due 
proportion to the means of support, it is not desirable that 
they should. Labour is unquestionably more productive on 
the system of large industrial enterprises ; the produce, if 
not greater absolutely, is greater in proportion to the labour 
employed : the same number of persons can be supported 
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equally well with less toil and greater leisure; which will 
he wholly an advantege, as soon as civilization and improve- 
ment have so far advanced, that what is a benefit to the 
whole shall be a benefit to each individual composing it. 
And in the moral aspect of the question, which is still more 
important than the economical, something bettor should be 
aimed at as the goal of industrial improvement, than to 
disperse mankind over the earth in single families, each 
ruled internally, as families now are, by a patriarchal dcsi)ot, 
and having scarcely any community of interest, or neces- 
sary mental communion, with other human beings. The 
domination of the head of the family over the other members, 
in this state of things, is absolute ; wdiile the etfcct on his own 
mind tends towards concentration of all interests in the 
family, considered as an expansion of self, anti absorption 
of all passions in that of exclusive possession, of all cares in 
those of preservation and acquisition. As a step out of the 
merely animal state into the human, out of reckless aban- 
donment to brute instincts into prudential foresight and 
self-government, this moral condition may be seen without 
displeasure. But if public spirit, generous sentiments, or 
true justice and ecpiality are desired, association, not isola- 
tion, of interests, is the school in which these excellences are 
nurtured. The aim of improvement should be not solely 
to place human beings in a condition in which they will be 
able to do without one another, but to enable them to work 
with or for one another in relations not involving dependence. 
Hitherto there has been no alternative for those who lived by 
their labour, but that of labouring either each for himself 
alone, or for a master. But the civilizing and improving in- 
fluences of association, and the efficiency and economy of pro- 
duction on a large scale, maybe obtained without dividing the 
producers into two parties with hostile interests and feelings, 
the many who do the work being mere servants under the 
command of the one who supplies the funds, and having no 
interest of their own in the enterprise except to earn their 
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wages with as little labou^ as possible. The speculations and 
discussions of the last fiftj^ years, and the ea^ents of the last ten, 
are abundantly conclusive on this point. If the improvement 
whicli even triumphant military despotism has only retarded, 
not stopped, shall continue its course, there can be little doubt 
that the atafwt^ of hired labourers will gradually tend to con- 
fine ilself to the description of workpeojjle whose low moral 
(pialilies render them unfit for anything more independent : 
and that the relation of masters and workpeople will be gra- 
dually superseded by partnership, in one of two forms : tempo- 
rarily and in some cases, association of the labourers with the 
capitalist ; in other cases, and perhaps finall 3 r in all, associa- 
tion of labourers among themselves. 

§ 5. The first of these fornis of association has long 
been practised, not indeed as a rule, but as an exception. 
In several departments of industry there arc already cases 
in which every one who contribxites to the work, cither by 
labour or by pecuniary resources, has a partner's interest in 
it, proportional to the value of his contribution. It is 
already a common practice to remunerate those in whom 
pccTiliar trust is reposed, by means of a percentage on the 
profits: and cases exist in which the principle is, with ex- 
cellent success, carried down to the class of mere manual 
labourers. 

In the American ships trading to China, it has long been 
the custom for every sailor to have an interest in the profits 
of the voyage ; and to this lias been ascribed the general 
good conduct of those seamen, and the extreme nirity of 
any collision between them and the government or people 
of the country. An instance in England, not so w^ell known 
as it deserves to be, is tliat of tl^e Cornish miners. “ In 
Cornwall the mines are worked strictly on the system of 
joint adventure ; gangs of miners contracting with the agent, 
who represents the owner of the mine, to execute a certain 
portion of a vein, and fit tlie ore for market, at the price of 
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SO inncli in the pound of the sum fyr which the ore is sold. 
These contracts are*, put up at certain regular periods, gene- 
rally every two months, and taken by a voluntary partnership 
of men accustomed to the mine. This system has its disad- 
vantages, in consequence of the uncertainty and irregularity 
of the earnings, and consequent necessity of living for long 
periods on credit; but it has advantages which more than 
counterbalance these drawbacks. It produces a degree of in- 
telligence, independence, and moral elevation, which raise the 
condition and character of the Cornish minor far above that of 
the generality of the labouring class. We are told by Dr. 
Ikxrham, that ‘ they arc not only, as a class, intelligent for 
labourers, Imt men of considerable knowledge/ Also, that 
‘ they have a charaebT of ind^jpendcnce, something American, 
the system by wliicli the contracts arc let giving the takers 
entire freedom to make arrangements among themselves ; so 
that each man feels, as a partner in Ins little firm, that he 
meets his (‘inployers on nearly equal terms.* . . . With 

this basis of intelligence and independence in their character, 
xve are not surprised when we hear that ‘a very great nJiinlxT 
of miners are now located on possessions of their own, leased 
for three lives or ninety-nine years, on which ^liey have built 
houses / or that ‘281,o41Z. are deposited in savings banks 
in Cornwall, of which two-thirds are estimated to belong to 
miners. * • 

iir. Babbage, who also gives an account of this system, 
observes that the payment to the crtnvs of whaling ships is 
governed by a similar principle ; and that “ the profits 
arising from fishing with m*ts on the south coast of Bngland 
are tlius divided : one-half the produce belongs to the owner 
of the boat «rid net; the other half is divided in equal 
portions between the persqns using it, who are also bound to 
assist in repairing the net when required.*^ Mr. Babbage has 

* Tins passage is from tbe Prize Essay on the Causes and Remedies of 
National Distress, by Mr. Samuel fjiung. The extracts wln'cli it includes are 
from the Appendix to the Rei)ort of the Children’s Employment Commission. 
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Ibe great merit of having pointed out the practicability, and 
the advantage, of extending the princi^e to manufifeturing 
industry generally.* 

Some attention has been excited by an experiment of 
this nature, eoinmenct^d about sixteen years ago by a Paris 
tradesman, a house-painter, M. Lec]aire,t and described by 
him in a pamphlet published in the year 18-12. M. Leclaire, 
according to Ijis statement, employs on an average two 
liundred workmen, whom he pays in the usual manner, by 
fixed wages or salaries. lie assigns to himself, besides 
interest for his capital, a fixed allowance for his labour 
and rcjsponsibility as manager. At the end of the year, the 
surplus profits are divided among the body, Idmself included, 
in the proportion of their salaiies.J The reasons by which 
M. Lcclairo was led to adopt this system are highly instructive. 
Finding tlic conduct of liis workmen unsatisfactory, lie first 
tried tlie effect of giving higher wages, ami by this he inanagetl 
to obtain a body of excellent workmen, who would not ([uit 
liis service for any other. ‘‘ Having thus succeeded” (I (juote 
from an abstract of the pamphlet in Chambers’ Journal, §) 
in producing some sort of stability in the arrangements of 
his establishment, IVI. Lodaire expected, he says, to enjoy 
greater peace of mind. In this, liowever, he was disappointed. 
So long as he was able to superintend everytliing liimself, 
from the general concerns of his business down to its minutest 
details, he did enjoy a certain satisfaction ; but from the 


* Econuiiiij of Mauhlacrif and MannfartiurSf 3nl edition, oil, 20. 
f His estiildisbineut is ^or was) IJ, flue Saint (ioDryea. 

X It aj)i»ears, however, that the workmen whom M. Jjeelairc had admitted 
to this particijiation of profits, were only a portion (ratlier less than half) of 
the whole number whom he employed. This is explained by another part of 
his system. M. Leclaire pays the full market rate of wages to all his workmen. 
The sliare of profit assigned to them is, therefore, a clear addition to the 
ordinary gains of their class, which he very laudably uses as an instrument of 
improvement, by making it the reward of desert, or the recompeiice for peculiar 
trust. 


§ For September 27, 1845. . 
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ruomont that, owing to the increascx of his business, he found 
that lie could be notliing more tlum the centre from which 
orders were issued, and to which reports were brought in, his 
former anxiety and discomfort returned upon him.’' He 
sj^eaks lightly, of the other sources of anxiety to which a 
tradesman is subject, but describes as an incessant cause of 
vexation the losses arising from the misconduct of workmen. 
An employer “will find workmen whose indifference to his 
interests is such that they do not perform two-thirds of the 
amount of work which they are capable of ; hence the conti- 
nual fretting of masters, who, seeing their interests neglected, 
believe themselves entitled to suppose that workmen are con- 
stantly conspiring to ruin tlipse from whom they derive their 
livelihood. If the journeyman were sure of constant employ- 
ment, his position would in some respects be more enviable 
than that of the master, because he is assured of a certain 
amount of day's wages, which he will get wlK‘ther he works 
much or little. He runs no risk, and has no other motive to 
stirnuhate him to do his best than his own sense of duty. The 
master, on the other hand, depends greatly on chance for his 
returns : his position is one of continual irritation and anxiety. 
This would no longer be the case to the same extent, if the 
interests of the master and tliose of the workmen were boniid 
up with* each other, connected by some bond of mutual 
security, such as that which would be obtained by the plan of 
a yearly division of profits.” 

Even in the first year during which M. Leclaire's experi- 
ment was in complete operation, the success was remarkable. 
Not one of his journeymen who worked as many as three 
hundred days, earned in that year less than 1500 francs, and 
some considerably more. His highest rate of daily wages 
being four francs, or ] 200 francs for 500 days, the remaining 
500 francs, or 1 2/?., must have been the smallest amount which 
any journeyman, who worked that number of days, obtained 
as his proportion of the surplus profit. M. Leclaire describes 
in strong terms the improvement wliich was already manifest 
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iu the habits and demqaiiour of his workmen, not merely 
when at work, and in tjicir relations witii their employer, but 
at other times and in other relations, showing increased respect 
both for others and for themselves. M. Chevalier, in a work 
published in 1848, stated on M. Leclaire s autliority, that the 
increased zeal of the workpeople continued to be a full com- 
j^ensation to him, even in a pecuniary sense, for the share of 
profit wliich he renounced in their hivour.* And M. Vil- 
liaumd, in J SoTjt observes : — “ Quoiqu'il ait toujours banni 
la fraude, qui n’est (pie trop frdcpiente dans sa profession, il 
a toujouis pu soutoniv la concurrence ot acqudrir une belle 
aisance, malgre labandon d'une si large part de ses j^rofits. 
Assurement il n y est parvenu que parce qne I’activitiS in- 
usitije de ses ouvri(us, et la surveillance qu’ils exer^aient les 
uus sur les autres dans les nombreux chantiers, avaieiit com- 
pense la diminution do ses profits personnels.^' 

The beneficent example set by M. Leclaire has been fol- 
lowed, with brillkiut success, by other employers of labour on 
a large scale at Paris; and 1 annex, from the work last re- 
ferred to (one of the ablest of the many able treatises on poli- 
tical economy produced by the present generation of the 
political economists of Francij), some signal examples of the 
economical and moral benefit arising from this admirable 
arrange men t.J 

* Lettres sur rOr^^anisation du Travail, jjar Michol Cliovalicr, lettre xiv. 

+ Nouveau ^Vaitd d’Economie Politique. 

t '‘En Mars 1847, M. Paul Dupont, gdrant d'unj iniprimerie de Paris, 
eut I’idee d’associer ses ouvriers en lour promettaut le dixieme des bdiidlices, 
11 oil eiii])loie liabituellcmeTit trois cents, doiit deux cents travailleiit aux pieces 
ot cent a la journde. Il eiiqdoi^, en outre, cent auxiliaires, qui ne font pas 
partie do rassociation. 

La part de bdiieliccaveiiant aux ouvriers iie leur vaut gufere, en moyenne, 
qu’une quinzaiue de jours de travail ; uiai^ ils reeoiveut leur salairc ordinaire 
Buivant le tarif dtabli dans ioutes les graudes impriiueries de l^aiis ; et, do 
plus, ils out ravanlage d’etre soignds dans leurs maladies aux frais de la com- 
niuiiautd, et de recevoir 1 fr. 50 cent, de salaire par jour d’incapacitd de travail. 
Les ouvriers lie peuvent retiror lour part dans les bdridfices que qiiaiid ils sortent 
de rabsociatioii. Chaque anutde, cette pait, qui est repiesentdo taut en iiiatdriel 
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§ 6. The form of association, ho.wever, which if mankind 
continue to improve, imust be cxpecte^ in the end to predo- 
minate, is not that which can exist between a capitalist as 
chief, and workpeople without a voice in the management, 


<iu’en rentes sur I’Etat, s’augmente par la capitalisation des int»?r6ts, et cree 
ainsi une reserve h. Touvrier. 

‘‘jM. Dupont et Ics capitalisics, rcs coinmanditaires, trouvent dans cctle 
association un profit bien sui»drieurh celui qu’ils auraient ; Ics ouvriers, de Icur 
cotd, se fdlicitont cliaqiio jour de riioureusti idde dc leur i)atroii. Plusieurs 
d’entre cux, encouragds a la rcussite de rdtablisseinent, lui out fait obicnir une 
inddaille d’or en 1849, une mddaillc d’honneur k TExpositioii Universelle de 
1855; ct quelques HUB iiieme out rec^u peiKoncllement la recompense de lours 
ddcouvUtes ot de lours travaux.. Clioz iin patron ordinaire, ces braves gciiB 
ii’auraient pas eu le loisir dc poursuivre leurs invontif»riH, k nioiris qiie rl’cn 
laisser tout I’lionneur k celui qui nVn dtait pas Tauteur : tandis qu'dlant asso- 
cids, si le jiatron eAt die injusto, deux cents liommes eussent fail redresser ses 
torts. 

“ J’ai visile moi-mcme cet dtabUsseinont, et j’ai pu ni’assurcr dii i^rfection- 
nement que cettc association apj)orto aux habitudes des ouvriers. 

M.Gisquet, ancien prdfetde police, est propridtaire dopuis long-ternps d'une 
fabrique d’huile k Saint- Denis, qui est la }»lus iinportante de Franco, apres 
cello dc M. Darblaj, dc Corbeil. Lorsqii’en 1848 il i>rib le jiai ti de la dirigtr 
lui-inemc, il rcncontra des ouvriers habituds k s’enivrer plusieurs fois par 
seniaine, et qui, pendant Ic travail, ebantaient, fumaient, et (|Ucl<iuefois '•e 
disputaient. On avail maintes fois essayd sans suecos dc changer cet dtat de 
choses : ily jiarviiit ]iar la prohibition faite k tous ses ouvriers dc s’enivrer les 
jours de travail, sous peine d’excliision, et par la pnunesse de jiartager entre 
eiix, k litre dc gratification annuelle, 5 p. KKJ de ses bdiiefices nets, au^o-o mni 
des salaires, qui, du restc, sont fixes aux prix eourants. Depuis ce moment, la 
rdforme a dtd coniplbtc : il se voit entourd d’une centainc d’ouvriers }>leins de 
able et de ddvouenioiit. Leur bien-etres’ost accru de toutec qu’ils lie de|»ensent 
pas en boissons, et de ge qu’ils gagnent par leur exactitude au travail. La 
gi*atifi^atioii que M. Gisquet leur accorde, leur a valu, en moyenne, cliaquc 
annde, rdquivalcnt de leur salaire pendant six seniaines 

'‘M. Beslay, ancien ddputd de 1830 ii 1839, et reprdsentant du pcuple a 
I’Assemblde Constituante, a foiidd un atelier important de miieliincs k vaiieur k 
Paris, dans le Faubourg du Temple. Il eut Tidde d’associer dans ce dernier 
dtablisserncrit ses ouvriers, dbs le cqmnicncemeiit dc 1847.' de transcris ici cot 
acte d' association, que Ton peut regarder copinie Tun des plus coinplets de tons 
ceux fails entre patrons et ouvriers.’ ' 

Tlie practical sagacity of Chinese emigrants long ago suggested to them, 
according to the report of a recent visitor to Manilla, a similar constitution ol‘ 
the relation between an employer and labourers. “ In these Chinese shops ” 
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but the association of tjie labourers themselves on terms of 
equality, collectively ovvniiig the capital with whiJh they 
carry on their operations, and working under managers 
elected and removable by themselves. So long as this idea 
remained in a state of theory, in the writings of Owen or of 
Louis Blanc, it may have appeared, to the common modes 
of judgment, incapable of l)cing realized, and not likely to 
be tried unless by seizing on the existing capital, and con- 
fiscating it for the benefit of the labourers ; which is even now 
imagined by many persons, and pretended by more, both in 
England and on the Continent, to be the meaning and pur- 
pose of Socialism. But there is a capacity of exertion and 
self-denial in the masses of mankind, which is never known 
but on the rare occasions on wliich it is appealed to in the 
name of some great idea or elevated sentiment. Such an 
appeal was made by the French Revolution of 1848. For 
the first time it thou seemed to the intelligent and generous 
of the working classes of a great nation, tliat they had 
obtained a government who sincerely desired the freedom 
and dignity of the many, and who did not look upon it as 
their natural and legitimate state to be iustruments of pro- 
duction, worked for the benefit if the possessors of capital 
Under this encouragement, the ideas sown by Socialist 
writers, of an emancipation of labour to be elfectcd by means 
of association, throve and fructified ; and many working people 
came to the resolution, not only that they would work for 

(at Manilhi) “the owner usually engages all the activity of his countrymen 
employed by him in them, hy giving each of tliein a share in the profits of the 
concern, or in fact by making them all smali partners in the business, of which 
he of course takes care to retain tlie lion’s share, so that while doing good for 
him by managing it well, they are also benefiting themselves. To such an 
extent is this principle carried that it is usual to give even their coolies a share 
in the profits of the business in lieu of fifed wages, and the plan ai)pear8 to 
suit their tciui>er well ; for although they are in general most complete eye- 
servants when w’-orking for a fixed wage, they are found to be most industrious 
and useful ones when interested even for the smallest share.” — McMicking’s 
Kecollcctions of Manilla and the Philippines during 1848, 1849, and 1850, p. 'Zi. 
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one another, instead of working for a master tradesman 
or niaiiafactnrer, but that they would also free themselves, 
at whatever cost of labour or privation, from the necessity of 
paying, out of the produce of their industry, a heavy tribute 
for the use of cap'tal ; that they would extinguish this tax, 
not by robbing the capitalists of what they or their prede- 
cessors had acquired by labour and pres(;rved by economy, 
but by honestly acciuiring capital for themselves. If only a 
few operatives had attc'inpted this arduous task, or if, while 
many attempted it, a few only had succeeded, their success 
might have been deemed to furnish no argument for their 
system as a permanent mode of industrial organization. 
But, excluding all the instances of failure, there exist, or 
existed a short .time ago, upwards of a hundred successful, 
and many eminently prosperous, associations of operatives in 
Paris alone, besides a considerable number in the departments. 
An instructive sketch of their history and principles has 
been published, under the title of “ L*Association Ouvriere 
Industrielle et Agricole, par H. Feugueray and as it is 
frequently affirmed in English newspapers that the associa- 
tions at Paris have failed, by writers who appear to mistake 
the predictions of their enemies at their first formation for 
tlie testimonies of subsequent experience, I think it im- 
portant to show by quotations from M. Feugueray ’s volume, 
strengthened by still later testimonies, that these representa- 
tions are not only wide of the truth, but the extreme contrary 
of it. 

Tlie capital of most of the associations Avas originally 
confined to the few tools belonging to the founders, and 
the small sums which could be collected from their savings, 
or which were lent to them by other workpeople as poor 
as themselves. In some ^cases, however, loans of capital 
were made to them by the republican government : but the 
associations which obtained these advances, or at least which 
obtained them before they had already achieved success, arc 
it appears, in general by no means the most prosperous. 
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The most striking instances of prosperity are in the case of 
those who have had nothing to rel 3 i on but thfeir own 
slender means and the small loans of fellow- work men, and 
who Jived on bread and water wliile they devoted the 
whole surplus of tlieir gains to the formation of a capital. 
“ Soiivent," says M. Feugueray,* “ la caisse etait tout-a-fait 
vide, et il n’y avait pas do salaire du tout. Et puis la vente 
lie rnarchait pas, les rentrdes se faisaiont attendn?, les valeurs 
IK? s'escomptaient pas, le inagasin des mati^res premieres 
^tait vide ; et il fallait se priver, se restreindre dans toutes 
ses depenses, se rdduire quelquefois au pain et a I’eau .... 
C*ost au prix de cos angoisses et do ces inisercis, c*est par 
(;etto voic doulounmse, quo des homines, sans prcs(jue 
aucune autre ressource au debut <pic leur bonne volonte 
et lours bras, sont parvenus a se former une clientele, a 
acqudrir un crddit, a se cr^er enfin un capital social, et a 
fonder ainsi des associations dont I’aveuir aujourd’hui seinblo 
assure."’ 

T will quote at length the remarkable liistory of one of 
these associations, t 

“La necessite dun puissant capital pour retablissement 
d’luie fabrique do pianos etait si bien recoiinue dans la cor- 
poration, (pien 1S48 les ddleguds do plusieurs centaines 
d’ouvriers, (pii setaient reunis pour la formation d’une grande 
association, demandcrent en son nora au gouvcrnemeiit une 
subvention de 3()(),()00 fr., c"est-a-dire la dixiome partie du 
fonds total vote par TAssemblec Constituante. Je me souviens 
d’avoir fait, en qualile de inerabre de la commission chargde 
de distribuer ces fonds, des elforts inutiles pour convaincre 
les deux ddldguds avec qui la commission etait en rapport, 
que leur demaiide dtait exorbitante. Toutes mes instances 
restorent sans sucebs ; je proiongeai vainernent la conference 
pendant pros de deux heures. Les deux ddldguds me re- 
poudirent imperturbablemcnt que leur Industrie dtait dans 


r. 112. 


t Pp. 113-6. 
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uno condition speciale ; que Tassociation ne pouvait s y eta- 
blir Siydc chance de r^ussite qiie sur une tres grande ^chelle et 
avec un capital considerable, et que la somme de 300,000 fr. 
c^tait un minimum au-dessous duquol ils ne pouvaiont di*- 
ficcndre ; bref, qu’ils ne pouvaient pas rddiiiro leur dbmando 
d’un sou. La commission refusa. 

“ Or, apres c.e refus, et Ic projet de la grande association 
dtant abandonn^ voici ce qui arriva: c'est quo quatorze 
ouvriers, et il est assez singulier que parmi eux se soit 
trouvd Tun des deux ddleguds, se rdsolurent a fonder entre 
eux une association pour la fabrique des pianos. Le 
projet etait au moins tdmdraire de la part d’hommcs qiii 
n’avaient ni argent ni crddit ; mais la foi ne raisonne pas, 
elle agit. 

“ Nos quatorze liommes se mirent done a Feeuvre, et voici 
Ic recit de lours premiers travaux, que jVrnprunte h un article 
du Nation a I, tres bion redige par M. Cochul, et dent je me 
plais a attestor Texactitude. 

“ Quelques-uns (rentre eux, qui avaient travailld a lour 
propre conipte, apporterent, lant en outils qu'en matdiiaux, 
une valeur d^environ 2000 fr. II fallait, en outre, un fonds 
de rouleinant. Chacun des socicHaires opdra, non sans peine, 
un versernent de lOfr. Un certain nombre d'ouvriers, non 
intdressds dans la societe, firent acte d adhesion, en apportant 
de faibles oOrandes. Bref, le 10 mars 1819, une somme de 
229 fr. 50 cent, ay ant dtd rdalisde, I’association fut d eel aide 
constituce. 

“ Ce fonds social n’dtait pas meme sufBsant pour Tinstal- 
lation, et pour les rnenucs ddpenscs qu’entraine au jour le jour 
le service d'un atelier. Rien ne rcstant pour les salaires, il se 
passa prfj sde deux mois sans que les travailleurs touchassent un 
centime. Comment vdcurcnt-ils pendant cette crise? Coinme 
vivent les ouvriers pendant le chomage, en partageant la ration 
du camarade qui travaille, en vendant ou en engageant piece 
a piece le peu d'effets qu'on possede. 

On avait exdcute quelques travaux. Ou en toucha le 
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prix le 4 mai 1849. Cejour fut pour Tassociation ce qu’est 
line victoire a Tenlrde d uue cainpagng : aussi voulfit-on le 
cdlebrer. Toutes les dettos cxigiblos dtant paydes, Ic divi- 
dcnde do cliaque societaire s’dlevait a 6 fr. 61 cent. On 
convint* d'attribiier h cliacuu, ;> fr. k valoir sur son salaire, et 
do consa(?rcr lo surplus a un repas fraternel. Les quatorze 
societaircjs, dout la pi apart n’avaient pas bu de vin dopuis 
un an, sc rdunirent., avec Icurs femmes et lours enfauts. On 
ddpensa 32 sous par indnage. On parle encore de cette 
journd(.*, dans Ics ateliers, avec uiie emotion qu'il est difficile 
de no pas partager. 

“ Pendiint un mois encore, il falliit so contenter d'une paie 
do T) fi*. par somaine. Pans le couraut de juin, un boulangcr, 
inclom.'ino ou speculateur, ofiVit d acheter un piano payable 
on pain. On fit inarchc au prix de 480 fr. Co fut uiie bonne 
fortune pour l’a,s<ociation. On out du moins rindispcnsablo. 
On no voulut pas dvaluer lo pain dans le coinpto dos salairos. 
Cliacun inangea selon son appdtit, ou pour inioux dire, 
scion rappdtit de sa famille; car les socidtaires marids 
furent autorisds k oinporter du pain pour lours femmes et 
lours onfauts. 

Cependant r«association, composdo d ouvrierS excellents, 
surniontait p(ui k pen les obstacles ot les privations qui 
avaient entravo ses debuts. Ses livres de caisse offremt les 
meilleurs teinoigiiages des progres que ses instruments out 
faits dans restinic des acheteurs. A partir du rnois dao&t 
on voit le contingent bebdornadairo s clever a JO, a lo, 
a 20 fr. par seinaine; mais cette dernierc somme ne reprdscute 
]ias tons les bdiidfices, et cba<pie associe a laissd a la masse 
beaucoup ])lus qu’il n a touclid. . 

“ Ce n est pas, eii effet, par la somme que touche chaque 
seinaine le socidtaire, (pi'il faut apprdcior sa situation, mais 
par la })art do pro{)ridtd acquise dans un dtablissement ddjJt 
considdrable. Voici I’dtat de situation de Tassociation, tel que 
je Tai rclevd sur I’invontaire du 30 ddeembre ISoO. 

“ A cette dpoque, les associds sent au nombre de trente- 
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deux. De vastes ateliers ou magasins, louds 2000 fr., ne leur 
suflisent plus. 

Francs. Centimes. 

Indepeudaniment de Toutillage, evalud a 5,922 60 
Ils possedent en marchandises, et sur- 
tout en Vnatieres premieres, une va- 


leur de 22,972 28 

Ils ont en caisse ],021 10 

Lours efFets en portefeuillc men tent a . . 8,5 H) 

Le coinpte des d^bite-urs s’elevc a* . . . 5,861 90 


L’actif social est done en totality de . . 39,8 1 7 88 

Sur ce total, il nest du que 4,787 Fr. 86 c. 
h des crdanciers, et I ,()50 fr. a quatre- 


vingts adherents ensemble . . . 6,387 86 

Ilestent 82,930 2 


formant I’actif reel, cornprenant Ic capital indivisible et le 
capital de reserve des socidtaires. L’association, a la memc 
epo(jue, avait soixante-seize pianos en construction, et ne pou- 
vait fournir k toutes les demand es.^' 

From a later report we learn tliat this society subse(|uently 
divided itself into two separate associations, one of which, 
in 1854, already possessed a circulating capital of 56,000 
francs.J 

* ‘*Ccs deux derniera articles iic compreiment que de trbs bonnes valeurs, 
qui, presque toutes, ont die soldeea depuis.’* 

+ “ Ces adherents sont des ouvriers du nuHier qui out cominanditt^ Tassocia- 
tion dans sea d«5buts : une jjartie d'entre eux a dtd remboursde depiiis Ic coin- 
niciicemcnt de 1S51. Le coinpte des crdancicrs a aussi beaucoup diminud ; au 
23 Avril, ilno s’dlevait qu’h, 1113 fr. c.” 

J Article bj^ M. Cherbuliez on Lea Associations Ouviihxs, in tbe Journal 
des Economistes for November 1S60, 

I subjoin, from M. Villiaumd and M. Cberbidiez, detailed particulars of 
other eminently successful experiments by associated workjieople. 

'*Nous citerons en premibre ligne,** says M. Cherbuliez, '*commeayant 
atteint son but et presentant un rdsultat ddhnitif, ^Association Itcinquet, de la 
Rue Garancibre, h. Paris, dont le fondateur etait, en 1848, prote dans riiupri- 
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The same admirable qualities by which the associations 
were carried through their early struggles, maintained them 
in their increasing prosperity. Their rules of discipline, instead 

of being more lax, ara stricter than those of ordinary work- 

• 

meric Uonoiiiird. Cette uiaison ayjint forcce de liquider sor ufikireR, il proposa 
aux autres ouvriers de R’associcr avcc lui ct de cfnitiniier rentivi)rise pour leur 
propre compte, cn demandant une subvention pour couvrir le prix d’jieliat et 
Ics promii^res avances. Quiiizo ouvriers acceptbrciit cette proposition, ct form- 
crent une society on norii eollectif, dont lea atatuts fixaieiit l<i saluire de cliaquc 
espbee de travail et ])Ourvoyaierit k la f<irmation urvadiiellc du u!i)»ital d’exploita- 
tioii par un prdlevonieiit de 2/> ])our 100 sur tons lea aalaircs, prclcvement qui 
Tie dovait <lonncr auciin divide/ide et aucuu int^rot jiiaiju’h. rexjnration tics dix 
aniKJCS qne devait (hirer la sf>ci<'t(?. lleinqiiet dt^rnarida et ol)tint pour lui la 
direction abaoluc de I’eutrcpriae, avee un salaire fixe tres mod(;^ri?. A la liqui- 
dation di'finitive, lo b<5rH^fiec total devait se ])aria<^er entre tons los associds, au 
pro rafa de lour quote part dana le funds, e’est-a-dire, du travail que cliacuii 
aiirait fourni. Une subvention de 80,000 francs fut aceordec par I’Etal, non 
sans beaucoup do difiiculte, et a des conditions trbs oiiereiises. En depit de 
PCS conditions, et lualgre 1 (}k circon stances defavorablcs qui n'‘sidtt*rcnt dc la 
situation ])olitique du pays, i’Association Tleinqnct a si bien prospiir*^, qu’elle 
s’est trouvt^e, k ri'poque de la li(juidatioij, etapres avoir rein boin>(5 la subvention 
de I’Etat, en possession d’un cajutal* net do 1/55,000 francs, dont le partage a 
jiroduit eii iiioyeiine, 10,000 k 11,000 fiancs pour eliaque associd : 7,000 cn 
miiiiinuin, 18,000 on inaxiiiium.” 

*‘La Soei(5t('^ Fratornelli! des Ouvriers Ferblantiers et Lam pistes avait 6t4 
fondde dl;s le mois de mars 1858, par 500 ouvriers, comprenant la presquo 
totality do ceux <pii appartenaiont alors k cette branebed’industrie. Ce premier 
essai, inspiie par des id«5os cxcentriqucs et inapplicables, n’ayant pas survi cu 
aux fatales journecs de join, une noiivelle ashoeiation se forma, apres le t4- 
tablisscment do I’ordre', sur dos proportions plus modestes. Compos(5e d’ab(->rd 
de quarante mendires, elle eiitreprit sos affaires, eii 1840, avcc un capital formd 
par lus cotisatioiisdc ses membres, sans demaiider aucuiic subvention. Apres 
di verses peiipeties, <iui reduisirent k trois le noAibre des associds, puis le rame- 
niJicnt k qiiator/c, ct le firerit di' nouveau retomber a trois, ellc finit pourtaut 
par se consolidoreutre quarante-six iiu'inbres, qui refonuerent paisiblement leurs 
statutfl dans los points <iuo rexpdrieuoe avait signales comme vicieux, et 
qui, leur nombre s'dtant elcvd Jusqu’k 100 par des recrutemciits succcssifs, 
se trouvorent, dt?8 Taunde 1858, en possession d’un avoir de 50,000 francs, eten 
etat de so partager anniiollemcnt un dividendo de 20,000 francs. 

“ I j’ association des ouvriers bijoutiers en dord, la ]»lus ancienne de toutes, 
s’dtait formdo des I’aniide 1881, de buit ouvriers, avec un capital de 200 francs 
provenant dc leurs dpargiies rdunies. Uiic subvention de 24,000 francs lui 
permit, en 1810, d’dteiidrc beaucoup ses affaires, dont le cliiffre annuel s’dlevait 
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shops ; but being rules self-imposed, for the manifest good of 
the community, and not for the convenience of an employer 
regarded as having an opposite interest, they are far more 

cn 1858, h. 140,00C francs, et assurait h. chaquc associd un diviUeiido I'gal 
au double de leur salaire.” 

The following are from M. Villiaumr : — 

Aprcs Ics journ^^es de juin 1848, le travail dtait suspcndu dans le faubourg 
Raint- Antoine, occup<? surtont, coinmo on le sait, par les fabricants de ineubles. 
Quclqucs mcnuisiers en fauteuils firont un appel a ecux qui seraient disi)i)sds 
h travailler ensemble. Sur six h sept cents de cottc profession, quatre cents 
se firent inscrire. Mais comme le capital manquait, neuf liommes dos plu.s 
Kclds conimdiichrent I’aasociation avec tout ce (pi’ils j)ossctlaient ; savoir, une 
valeur de 369 francs en outils, et 135 francs 20 centimes en argent. 

Lour bon goflt, leur loyault? ct Texactitude deleursfonrni Lures augmentant 
leura ddbouebes, les associ(5s furent bienlAt au noinbnj de cent huit. Ils re(;u- 
rcnt.de I’Etat une avance de 25 mi Ho francs, remboursables en quatorze ans 
par annuity, b. raison de 3 fr. 75 c. pour cent d’intorct. 

“En 1857, Ic nombre des associes est de soix ante-cinq, celui dus cuxiliaire*' 
de cent en moyenne. Tons les associc^s votent ])()ur relection d’uii conseil 
d* administration de huit incnibres, et d'un gdrant, dont le nom reprdseiite la 
raisou socialc. La distribution et la surveillance du travail dans les ateliers 
8ont confices h. des contremaitres choisis par Ic gcrant ct Ic coiisell. 11 y a un 
contre-mattre i>our vingt ou viiigt cinq homines. 

“Le travail est pay <5 aux ])icccs, suivant les tarifs arretes en assemblec 
g^norale. Le salaire pout varier critre 3 et 7 francs par jour, selon le zele ct 
riiabiletc? de rouvrier. La moyenne est de 50 francs j»ar quinzairie. Ceux qui 
gagiieiit le moins toiichent prbs de 40 francs jiar quinzaine. Un grand nombre 
gagnent 80 francs. Ues sculpteurs et tiiouluriers gagrieiit jusqu’a 100 francs, 
Hoit 200 francs par inois. Chacuii s’ engage h fouruir cent- vingt heures par 
quinzaine, suit dix heures par jour. Aux tenues du rdglcinent chaque heure 
de d<^ficit soumet le d<?linqiiant h. une amende dc 10 centimes par heure cn-de^a 
de trente heures, et de 15 centimes au-dclh. Cette disposition avait pour objet 
d’abolir lliabitude du luudi, e^ elle a produit son eHct. Depuis deux ans, le 
systhme des amendcs est tombe en desuetude, a cause dc la bonne coiiduite des 
associes. 

“Quoiquo I’apport des associes n’ait cte que de 369 francs, le materiel 
d’exploitation appartenant h. retablissemcut* s’dlevait ddjk, en 1851, k5713 
francs, et Tavoir social, yconipiis les crdances, a 24,000 francs. Depuis Ioim 
cette association est devenue plus’ Horissante, ayant rcsistd k tous les obstacles 
qui lui ont ^t^ suscitds. Cette maison est la plus forte de Paris dans sou genre, 

♦ II est situd dans la rue de Chavonne, cour Saiut-Joseph, au faubourg 
Saint- Antoine. 
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scrupulously obeyed, and the voluntary obedience carries with 
it a sense of personal worth and dignity. With wonderful 
rapidity the associated A^ork-people have*learnt to correct those 

et la plu#coiisiil(5r^e. Elle fait des affaires pour 400 mille francs par an. Voici 
son iuventaire de dcceuibrc 1855. 

A ctif. 


Espbces 445 70 


XiHpVUCS 

Marchandises .... 

. . 82,930 

i u 

,, fait d’avance, ce qui empdehe le 
chOmage. 

Salaires payf‘S d’avance . 

. . 2,421 

70 

Materiel 

. . 20,891 

35 

Portofcuille .... 

. . 9,71 1 

75 

Meubles consign ds . . 

. . 211 

i f 

L<»ycr d'avance • • • 

. . 4,933 

10 

Ddbiteurs divers . . . 

. . 48,286 

95 


169,831 

Passif. 

55 

Effeta h. payer .... 

. . 8,655 


Eoiids d’association . , . 

. . 133 


] 00 fr. h, chacun . . . 

. . 7,600 

no la doivent qu’h eux-in^mcs. 

Fonds de retenue indivisible 

. . 9,205 

84 pour I’Etat, qui prend 10 p. 100 
par an sur les bdiidfices, le tout 
payable au bout de 14 ans. 

Caissc de secours . . . 

. , 1,544 

30 ne la doivent qu’b, eux-uiemes. 

l*rct do I’Etat, principal et intdret 27,053 

»» 

Crdanciers divers . « . . 

. 12,659 

51 


66,752 

65 


Plfferenc*^ active. 


100,398 90. La society possMe en rdalitd 123,000 fr.** 

But the most important association of all is that of the Masons 
L’ association des mayons fut fondle le 10 aotit 1848. Elle a son si^ge 
rue Saint- Victor, 155. Le nonibre do ses inembrcs cst de 85, et celui de ses 
auxiliaires de trois h quatre cents. Elio a deux g<?rants h, sa tote; Tun, chargd 
sjK^cialoniont dos constructions; I’antro, »le Tadministiation. Los deux g^rants 
passent pour les plus habiles entrepreneurs do mayonnorio de Paris, et ils se 
contentent d’un modoste traiteinent. Cette association vient de construire trois 
ou (juatre des plus reniarquablcs hotels d^ la capitale. Bien qu’elie travaille 
avec plus d’^conomie que les entrepreneurs ordiuaires, comme on ne la rem- 
bourse qu’Jfc des termes dloignds, e'est surtout pour elle qu’une banque serait 
n^Scessaire, car elle a des avances considerables h. faire. Ndanmoins elle pro- 
sj)bre, ct la preuve en est dans le dividendc de 56 pour 100 qu’a produit cett© 
VOL. U. A A 
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of the ideas they set out with, which are in opposition to the 
teaching of reason apd experience. Almost all the associa- 
tions, at first, excluded piecework, and gave equal wages 

ann^e son propre capital, et quelle a pay<^ aux citoyens qui se soiit associt/s ^ 
ses operations. 

Cette association est form<5e d’ouvrici-s qui ii'apportent quo lour travail ; 
tVautres qui apportent lour travail ct un capital qiielconque ; enfin tie citoyens 
qui ne travaillcnt point, niais qui se sont associ<^8 en fournissant un capital. 

“Les ma^'ous se livrent Ic soir h. un cnseigiicinent luutuel. Chez eux, 
coiniiic chcz lob fahricaiits do fauteuils, le malado est soigm? aux frais ile la 
socidt<^, et regoit cn outre un salairc durjint sa inaladie. Chacun est protcg<? 
par rassociation dans tons les actes de sa vie. Les fahricaiits de fauteuils 
aurunt bientot chacun un capital dedeux ou trois inille francs h leur disposition, 
soil pour doter lours filles, soit pour commcnccr une r^iserve pour I’avenir. 
Quant aux masons, quclques- uiis pussbdent di'jii 4000 francs dYpargnes qui 
restent au fonds social. 

‘*Avant qu’ils fussent associ<?8j ces ouvriers ^taient pauvremont vetus de la 
veato et do la blouse; parce que, faute de prbvoyance, et surtout h, cause du 
chAniage, ils n’avaiont jamais une somme lUsponiblc de GO francs pour acheter 
une rediiigote. Aujourd’hui, la plupart sont vCtus aussi bien quo les bourgeois ; 
quelquefois in6me avec plus de goftt. Cela tient K ce que I’ouvrier, ayant un 
ert^dit dans sou association, trouve partout ce dont il a besoin sur un bon qu’il 
souscrit; et la caisse retieiit chaque quiuziiiiie une fiartic de la somme a 
eteindre. Le la sortc, rdpargne se fait, pour ain^i dire, malgrd Touvrier. 
Plusicurs niemc, n’a3’'arit plus de dettes, se soiiscrivent k eux-tnemes dcs bons 
de 100 francs payables en cinq inois, afin de rdsister a la tentation des dcipenses 
inutilcs. On leur retient 10 francs par quiuzaiiie ; et au bout des cinq mois, 
bon grd, mal gre, ils trouvent ce petit capital <?pargn^.” 

The following table, taken by M. Clierbulicz froip a work {Die yfwn'hlichm 
uml wirtharhafflichen Cenosscnschaften der arbeifenden Cldsacn iit Evrflaifid, 
Franlcreich nnd Deutschland) published at Tubingen in 1860 by Professor 
Huber (one of the most ardent and high-principled apostles of this kind of 
co-operation), shows the rapidly progressive growth in prosperity of the Masons' 
Association up to 1858: — 


Anumut of ProfltB 

Year. busiiu'Hs done. realized. 

fr. fr. 

1852 45,530 ... 1,000 

1853 297,208 ... 7,000 

1854 . 344,240 ... 20,000 

1855 614,694 ... 46,000 

1856 998,240 ... 80,000 

18.'>7 1,330,000 ... 100,000 

1858 1,231,461 ... 130,000 


Sur ce dernier dividende," adds M. Cherbuliez, ** 30,000 francs out dtc 



whether tlie work done was more or less. Almost all have 
abandoned this system, and after allowing to everyone a fixed 
minimum, sufficient (of subsistence, they apportion all further 
remuneration according to the work done : most of them even 
dividin'^ the profits at the end of the year, in the same pro- 
portion as the earnings.* 

It is tlie declared principle of most of these associations, 
that they do not exist for the mere private benefit of the indi- 
vi<lual members, but for the promotion of the cooperative 
cause. With every extension, therefore, of their business, 


pn^Ievtts pour Ic foiiilfi do ri^Horvo, ot los 100.000 francs restaiit, parta^ds ciitre 
les assooi^s, ont donijo ]>our cliacuri tie 500 h 1500 francs, outre leur salaire, ct 
lour part dans la jiropridld coiaiiiune cu inimcublcs el eu materiel d'ex- 
ploitalioii.” 

Of tlie management of tlic a'<Kociations generally, M. Villiaiime says, ''.T’ai 
jui me ceiivaincro }»,ir moi m^nie dc rtiabiicte des gcrants et <ies conseils d’ad- 
iijiiiistration dcs associations ouvneres. Ocs gcrariLs sont bien 8up(5rieuru 
pour riiitidligence, le xble, et moino ])our la. politcsse, hb la plupart des 
[jatrouH ou eiitrepreueurs particuiicrs. Et ebez Ics ouvriers associds, les 
funestcB habitudes d’iuternjaJraiice disparaisseiii pen h. pen, avec la grossic n tc 
et la nidesse qui sent la cons(^quenoe de la troj) inconq^ibtc education de lour 
classc.*' 

♦ Even the association founded by M. Louis Blanc, that of the tailors of 
Olicliy, after eighteen months ti ial of his system, adopted piece-work. One 
of the reasons given by tluan for abandoning the original system is well worth 
extracting. . ** En <jutrc des vices dont j’ai parlc, les tailleura lui rcprochaient 
d’eiigeiulrer sans cesse dcs discussions, des querellos, a cause dc I’intcret que 
cliacuii avail h, faire travaillcr ses voisiiis. La surveillance mutueJie do ratelier 
degenerait ainsi en uii esclavage veritable, qui ne laissait h porsourie la libertc 
<lc .son temps et de ses actions. Ccs dis.seiisions ont disparu j»ar I’introduction 
du travail aux ])icces.” Fcugueniy, p. 88. One of the mo>t discreditable indi- 
cations of a low luoial condition given of late by the English working classes, 
is the opposition to piece-work. ^Vhen the payment })er piece is not sufficiently 
high, that is a just ground of oljcctioi). But dislike to piece work in itself, 
except under mistaken notions, niust lie dislike to justice and fairness; a desire 
to clieat, by not giving work in juoportion to pay. Piece-work is the perfection 
of contract ; and contract, in all work, aid in the most minute detail — the 
principle of so much pay for so much service, carried out to the utmost extre- 
mity — is the system, of all others, in the present state of society and degree of 
civilization, most favourable to the w'orker; though most unfavourable to the 
non-worker who wishes to be paid for being idle. 


aa2 
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they take in additional members, not to receive wages from 
them aJs hired labourers, but to enter at once into the full 
benefits of the association, without b^eing required to bring 
anything in, except their labour: the pnly condition imposed 
is that of receiving during a few years a smaller shar6 in tlie 
annual division of profits, as some equivalent for the sacri- 
fices of the foundens. When members quit the association, 
which they are always at liberty to do, they carry none of 
the capital with them : it remains an indivisible property, of 
which the members for the time being have the use, but not 
the arbitrary disposal : by the stipulations of most of the con- 
tracts, even if the association bniaks up, the c«apital cannot be 
divided, but must be devoted entire to some work of benefi- 
cence or of public utility. A fixed, and generally a considerable, 
proportion of the annual profits, is not shared among the mem- 
bers, but added to the capital of the association, or devoted to 
the repayment of advances previously made to it : another 
portion is set aside to provide for the sick and disabled, and 
another to form a fund for extending the practice of associa- 
tion, or aiding other associations in their need. The managers 
are paid, like other members, for the time whicli is occupied in 
management, usually at the rate of the highest paid labour: 
])ut the rule is adhered to, that the exercise of power shall 
never be an occasion of profit. 

Of the ability of the associations to compete successfully 
with individual capitalists, even at an early period of their 
existence, M. Feugueray* said, “Les associations qui out dtd 
fonddes depuis deux anndes, avaient bien des obstacles a 
vaincre ; la plupart manquaient presque absolument de capital ; 
toutes marchaient dans une voie encore inexplorde; elles 
bravaient les perils qui nienacent toujours les novatours et les 
ddbutants. Et ndanmoins, dans beau coup d’indiistries ou elles 
se sont dtablies, elles constituent ddja pour les anciennes mai- 
sons une rivalitd redoutable, qui suscite meme des plaintes 


• Pp. 37-8. 
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lioinbreuses dans line partie de la bourgeoisie, non pas seule- 
inont cliez les traiteurs,^les limonadiers «t les coiffeurs* c’est-a- 
dire dans los industries oil la nature des prodiiits permet aux 
associations de compter sur la clientele ddmocratiquc, mais 
dans d'autres industries oil el les n'ont pas les raeincs avantages. 
On n^a (pi a consnlter par exemple les fabricants de fauteuils, 
de chaises, de lim(*s, et Ton saura deux si los dtablissemenls 
les plus importants on lours genres de imbrication ne sent })as 
les dtablisscnionts des associes.” 

The vitality of these associations must indeed be great, to 
have enabled about twenty of them to survive not only the 
anti-socialist reaction, which for the time discredited all at- 
tein[)ts to enable workpeople to be Iheir own employers — not 
only the /roeo.s.srricN of the police, and the hostile policy of 
the government sirujc the usurpation — but in addition to these 
obstach^s, all the difliculties arising from the trying condition 
of financial and commercial affairs from 1854 to 1858. Of 
the prosperity attained by some of them even while passing 
through this difficult period, 1 have given examples which 
must be conclusive to all minds as to the briHiant future 
reserv(;d for the principle of co-operation. 

It is not in France alone that those associations hiive com- 
menced a career of prosperity. To say nothing at present of 
Piedmont or of Germany, England can produce cases of success 
rivalling even those which I have cited from France. Under the 
impulse commenced by Mr. Owen, and more recently propagated 
by the writings and personal efforts of a band of friends, chiefly 
clergymen and barristers, to whose noble exertions too much 
praise can scarcely be given, the good seed was widely sown ; 
the necessary alterations in the English law of partnership 
were obtained from Parliament, on the benevolent and public- 
spirited initiative of Mr. Slaney ; J^nany industrial associations, 
and a still greater number of co-operative stores for retail 
purchases, were founded. Among these are already many 
instances of remarkable prosperity, the most signal of which 
are the Leeds Flour Mill, and the Rochdale Society of Equi- 
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table Pioneers. Of this last association, the most successful 
of all, the history has. been written in^a very interesting man- 
ner by Mr. Holyoake;* and the notoriety which by this and 
other means has been given to facts so ^encouraging, is causing 
a rapid extension of associations with similar objects in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. 

The original capital of the Rochdale Society consisted of 
28/., brought together by the unassisted economy of about 
forty labourers, through the slow process of a subscription of 
twopence (afterwards raised to threepence) per week. Witli 
this sum they established in 1 841? a small shop, or store, for 
the supply of a few common articles for the consumption of 
their own families. As their carefulness and honesty brought 
them an increase of customers and of subscrlbeis, they ex- 
tended their operations to a gi'eater number of articles of 
consumption, and in a few years were able to make a hirge 
investment in shares of a Co-operative Com Mill. Mr. Holy- 
oake thus relates the stages of their progress up to 1 857. 

“The Equitable Pioneers’ Society is divided into seven 
departments : Grocery, Drapery, Butchering, Shoeinaking, 
Clogging, Tailoring, Wholesale. 

“A separate account is kept of each business, and a general 
account is given each quaiter, showing the position of the 
whole. 

“ The grocery business was commenced as we have related, 
in December 1844, with only four articles to sell. It now 
includes whatever a grocer’s shop should include. 

“ Tlie drapery business was started in 1 847, with an liumble 
array of attractions. In 1854 it was erected into a se])arate 
department. 

“A year earlier, 184G, the Store began to sell butcliers 
meat, buying eighty or onq hundred pounds of a tradesman 
in the town. After a while, the sales were discontinued until 
18.)0, when the Society had a 'warehouse of its own. Mr. John 

belf-hulp by the People — History of Co-operation in llocbdalc. 
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Moorhouse, who has nov^ two assistants, buys and kills for the 
Society three oxen, eight sheep, siiiidry porkers anJ calves, 
which are on the average converted into 130Z. of cash per 
week. • 

“Shoemaking commenced in 1852. Three men and an 
apprentice make, and a stock is kept on sale. 

“ Clogging and tailoring commenced also in this year. 

“ The whol(‘sale department commenced in 1852, and 
marks an important development of the Pioneers' proceedings. 
This department has been created for supplying any members 
requiring large quantities, and with a view to supply the co- 
operative stores of La.ncashire and Yorkshire, whose small 
capitals do not enable them to buy in the best markets, nor 
command the services of what is otherwise indispensable to 
every store — a good J)ny<n\ who knows the markets and his 
business, who knows \vhat, how, and where to buy. The 
wholesale department guarantees purity, quality, fair prices, 
standard weight and measure, but all on the never-failing 
principle, cash prymeut," 

In c()nse(pieiicc of the number of members who now reside 
at a distance, and the difficulty of serving the great increase 
of customers, “Branch Stores liave been opened. Tn 1858, 
the Grst Brancli wfis opened, in the Oldham lload, about a 
mile from the centre of Rochdale. In 1857 the Castleton 
Branch, and another in the Whitworth Road, wei e established, 
and a fourth Branch in Pinfold." 

Tlio warehouse, of which their original Store was a single 
apartment, was taken on lease by the Society, very much out 
of repair, in 1849. “ Every part has undtirgone neat refitting 

and modest decoration, and now wears the air of a thoroughly 
respectable place of business. One room is now handsomely 
fitted up as a* newsroom. Anotjicr is neatly fitted up as a 

library Their newsroom is as well supplied as that of a 

London club.” It is now “ free to members, and supported 
from the Education Fund," a fund consisting of per cent 
of all the profits divided, whicli is set apart for educational 
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purposes. “ The Library contains 2300 volumes of the best, 
and among them, many of the mos^ expensive books pub- 
lished. The Library is free. From 1850 to ISoo, a scliool 
for young persons was conducted at a charge of twopence per 
month. Since 1855, a room has been granted by the Board 
for the use of from twenty to thirty persons, from the ages 
of fourteen to forty, for mutual instruction on Sundays and 
Tuesdays . . . 

“The corn-mill was of course rented, and stood at Small 
Bridge, some distance from the town — one mile and a half. The 
Society have since built in the town an entirely new mill for 
themselves. The engine and the machinery are of the most 
substantial and improved kind. The capital invested in the 
corn-mill is 8,450/. of which 3,731 /. 1 5.s. %l. is subscribed by 
the Equitable Bioneers' Society. The corn-mill employs eleven 
men.** 

At a later period they extended their oj)erations to tin- 
staple manufacture itself. From the success of the Pioneers* 
Society grew not only the co-operativ(j corn-mill, but a co- 
operative association for cotton and woollen manufacturing. 
“The capital in this department is 4000/., of which sum 
2042/. has been subscribed by the Equitable Pioneers* Society. 
This Manufacturing Society has ninety-six power-looms at 
work, and employs twenty-six men, seven women, four boys, 
and five girls — in all forty-two persons ” 

“In 1853 the Store purchased for 745/., a warehouse (free- 
hold) on the opposite side of the street, where they keep and 
retail their stores of flour, butcher s meat, potatoes, and kindred 
articles. Their committee-rooms and offices are fitted up in 
the same building. They rent other houses adjoining for calico 
and hosiery and shoe stores. In their wilderness of rooms, 
the visitor stumbles upon (jhoemakers and tailors, at work 
under healthy conditions, and in perfect peace of mind as to 
the result on Saturday night. Their warehouses are every- 
where as bountifully stocked as Noah’s Ark, and cheerful 
customers literally crowd Toad Lane at night, swarming like 
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bees to every counter. The industrial districts of England 
have not such another sight as the Rochdale Co-operative 
Store on Saturday niglft.^’’*^ Since the disgraceful failure of 
the Rochdale Savings JSanh in 1S49, the Society’s Store has 
become the virtual Savings Bank of the place. 

The following table, completed to 1 860 from the Alma- 


* *'But it ifl not,” adils Mr. Holyoake, “the brilliancy of commercial activity 
in which either writer or reader will take the deepest interest; it is in the new 
and improved spirit animating this intercourse of triwle. Buyer and seller 
meet as friends ; there is no overreaching on one side, and no suspicion on the 

other These crowds of humble working men, who never knew before 

when they put good food in their mouths, whoso every <linner was adulterated, 
whose shoes let in the water a month too soon, whose waistcoats slnme with 
devil’s dust, and whose wives wore calico that would not wash, now buy in the 
markets like inillionnairos, and as far as pureness of food goes, live like lords.” 
Far better, probably, in that }>articular; for assuredly lords are m>t the cus- 
tomers least cheated, in the pres<*ut race of dishonest competition. “They 
are weaving tlioir own stuffs, making their own shoes, sowing their own gar- 
uients, and grinding their own corn. They buy the j)urcst sugar and the best 
tea, and grind their own coffee. They slaughter their own cat le, and the 
finest beasts of the land waddle down the streets of Bochdalc for the consump- 
tion of flannel- weavers and cobblers. (Last year the Society advertised for a 
Provision Agent to make purcha.scs in Ireland, and to devote his whole time 
to that duty.) When did coinpetU, ion give p«)or men these advantages^ And 
will any man say that tlie moral clianvctcr of these people is not improved 
under these influences ? ^’he teetotallers of Kochdale acknowledge that the 
Store has made more sober men since it commenced than all their efforts have 
been able to make in the same time. IJ usbauds who never knew what it was 
to he out of debt, and poor wive.s who during forty years never had six{>eiice 
uncondcinned in their pockets, now possc.ss little stores of mmiey suffieienl to 
build them cottages, and go every week into their own market with money 
jingling in their pockets ; and in that market there is no distrust and no 
deception ; there is no adulteration, and no second prices. Tlie whole atmo- 
sphere is honest. Those who serve neither hurry, finesse, nor flatter. Thetf 
have no interest in chicanery. They have but one duty to perform — that of 
giving fair measure, full weight, and a pure article. In other parts of the 
town, where competition is the principle of^radc, all the preaching In Rochdale 
c<au not produce moral effects like these. 

“As the Store has made no debts, it has incurred no losses; and during 
thirteen years* transactions, and receipts amounting to 303,852^., it has ha«l 
no law-suits. The Arbitrators of the Societies, during all their years of office, 
have never had a case to decide, and are discontented that nobody (j^uarrels.” 
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Hack published by the Society, showg the pecuniary result of 
its operUtions from thp commencement. 


Year, 

No. of 
members. 

Amoiint of capital. 

Amount of Ash sales 
in store (jinnual). 

Amount of jiroiit 
(annual). 



£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

1844 

28 

28 

0 

0 





— 




1815 

74 

181 

12 

5 

710 

6 

5 

32 

17 

6 

18 pj 

86 

252 

7 

U 

1,146 

17 

7 

80 

16 

34 

1847 

110 

286 

5 

3i 

1,924 

13 

10 

72 

2 

10 

184S 

140 

397 

0 

0 

2,276 

6 

54 

117 

16 

104 

1849 

390 

1,193 

19 

1 

6,611 

18 

0 

501 

3 

9 

1850 

600 

2,299 

10 

5 

13,179 

17 

0 

889 

12 

5 

, 1851 

630 

2,785 

0 

i-i 

17,r»38 

4 

0 

990 

19 

H 

! 1852 

1 680 

3,471 

0 

6 

16,352 

5 

0 

1,206 

15 

24 

i 1853 

720 

5,848 

3 

11 

22,760 

0 

0 

1,674 

18 

114 

! 1854 

900 

7,172 

15 

7 

33,364 

0 

0 

1,763 

11 

24 

1 1855 

1400 

11,032 

12 

104 

44,902 

12 

0 

3,106 

8 

44 

, 1850 

1600 

12,920 

13 

U 

63,197 

10 

0 

3,921 

13 

1 1 

! 1857 

1850 

15,142 

1 

2 

79,788 

0 

0 

5,470 

6 

8A 

1 1858 

1950 

18,160 

5 

4 

71,689 

0 

0 

6,284 

17 

44 

’ 1859 

2703 

27,0‘J0 

14 

2 

101,012 

0 

0 

10,739 

18 

I 1860 

3450 

37,710 

9 

0 

152,063 

0 

0 

15,906 

9 

11 


I need not enter into similar particulars respecting the 
Corn-Mill Society, and will merely state that in 1860 its 
capital is set down, on the same authority, at 26,618^. I4.s\ Cxi., 
and the profit for that single year at 10,1647. 12«. or/. For 
the manufacturing establishment I have no certified informa- 
tion later than that of Mr. Holyoake, who states the capital 
of tlie concern, in 1857, to be 5500/. But a letter in the 
Rochdale Observer of May 26, 1860, editorially announced as 
by a person of good information, says that the capital had at 
tliat time reached 50,000/. : and the same letter gives highly 
satisfactory statements respecting other similar associations : 
the Rossendale Industrial Company, capital 40,000Z. ; the 
Walsden Co-operative Company, capital 8,000/. ; the Bacup 
and Wardle Commercial Company, with a capital of 40,000/., 
“of which more than one-third is borrowed at 5 per cent, and 
this circumstance, during the last two years of unexampled 
commercial prosperity, has caused the rate of dividend to 
shareholders to rise to an almost fabulous height.” 
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It is hardly possil)le to take any but a hopeful view of the 
prospects of mankind, when in the two leading countries of the 
world, the obscure depftis of society contain simple working 
men whose integrity, gocid sense, self-command, and honourable 
confidence in one aiiotlier, have enabled them to carry these 
noble experiments to the triumphant issue which the facts 
recorded in the preceding pages attest. Their admirable 
history shows how vast an increase might be made even in 
the aggrcigate productiveness of labour, if the labourers as a 
mass were placed in a relation to their work which would make 
it (what now it is not) their principle and their interest to do 
the utmost, instead of the least possible, in exchange for their 
remuneration. In the co-operative movement, the permanency 
of which may now be considered as ensured, we see exempli- 
fied the proc(‘ss for bringing about a change in society, which 
would combine the freedom and independence of the indi- 
vidual, with the moral, intellectual, and economical advantages 
of aggregate production; and which, without violence or 
spoliation, or even any sudden disturbance of existing liahits 
and expectations, wo\d«l realize, at least in the industrial de- 
partment, the best aspirations of the democratic spirit, by 
jmtting an end to the division of society into tlie industiious 
and the idle, and effacing all social distinctions but those 
fairly earned by personal services and exertions. Associations 
like those which we have describeil, by the very process of 
their success, arc a course of education iii those moral and 
active qualities by which alone success can be either deserved 
or attained. As associations multiplied, they would tend 
more and more to absorb all work-j)eople, except tliose who 
have too little understanding, or too little virtue, to be capable 
of learning to act oii any other system than that of narrow 
selfishness. As this change j)roceeded,^ owners of capital 
would gradually find it to their advantage, instead of maintain- 
ing the struggle of the old system with work-people of only 
the worst description, to lend their capital to the associations ; 
to do this at a diminishing rate of interest, and at last, perhaps, 
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even to exchange their capital for terminable annuities. In 
this or' some such mode, the existing accumulations of capital 
might honestly, and by a kind of spontaneous process, become 
in the end the joint property of all '*yho participate in their 
productive employment: a transformation which, thus effected, 
(and assuming of course that both sexes participate ecpially 
in the rights and in the government of the association)^ would 
be the nearest approach to social justice, and the most Vjene- 
ficial ordering of industrial affairs for the universal good, 
which it is possible at present to foresee. 

§ 7. I agree, then, with the Socialist writers in their 
conception of the form which industrial operations tend to 
assume in the advance of improvement ; and I entirely share 
their opinion that the time is ripe for commencing this trans- 
formation, and that it should by all just and effectual means 
be aided and encouraged. But while 1 agree and sympathize 
with Socialists in this practical portion of their aims, I utterly 
dissent from the most conspicuous and vehement part of their 
teaching, their declamations against competition. With moral 
conceptions in many respects far ahead of the existing 
arrangements of society, they have in general very confused 
and erroneous notions of its actual working; and one of their 
greatest errors, as I conceive, is to charge upon competition 
all the economical evils which at present exist. They forget 


* In this respect altwi the Itoclulale Society has given an example of reason 
and justice, worthy of the good sense ami good feeling manifested in their 
general proceedings. ‘'The Kochdale Store, ” says Mr. Holyoake, “renders 
incidental but valuable aid towards realizing the civil independence of women. 
Women may be members of this Store, and vote in its proceedings. Single 
and married women join. Many manied women become ineiiiibers because 
their husbands will not take the trouble, and others join in it in self-defence, 
to prevent the husband from sjiendiug thoir money in drink. The husband 
cannot withdraw the savings at tiie Store standing in the wife’s name, unless 
she signs the order. Of course, as the law still stands, the husband could by 
legal process get possession of the money. l>nt a process takes time, and the 
husband gets sober and thinks better of it before the law can move.” 
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that wlierever competition is not, monopoly is ; and that 
monopoly, in all its forms, is the taxation of the indnstrious 
for the support of indolence, if not of pfunder. They forget, 
too, that with the exception of competition among labourers, 
all other competition is for the benefit of the labourers, by 
cheapening the articles they consume ; that competition even 
in the labour market is a source not of low but of high wages, 
wherever the competition for labour exceeds the competition 
of labour, as in America, in the colonies, and in the skilled 
trades ; and never could be a cause of low wages, save by the 
overstocking of the labour market through the too great 
numbers of the labourers* families; while, if the supply of 
labourers is excessive, not even Socialism can prevent their 
remuneration from being low. Besides, if association were 
universal, there would be no competition between labourer 
and labourer; and that between association and association 
would be for the benefit of the consumers, that is, of the 
associations; of the industrious classes generally. 

1 do not pretend that there are no inconveniences in com- 
petition, or that the moral objections urged against it by 
Socialist writers, as a source of jealousy and hostility among 
those engaged in the same occupation, are altogether ground- 
less. But if competition has its evils, it prevents greater 
evils. As M. Fougueray well says,*^ La racine la plus pro- 
fonde dos maux ct des inkjuites qui couvrent le nionde indus- 
triel, n est pas la concurrence, niais bien Tcxploitation du tra- 
vail par le capital, et la part enorme quo los possesseurs des 
instruments de travail prtJlevent sur les produits .... Si la 
concurrence a boaucoup dc puissance pour le mal, elle n*a pas 
moins de fecondite pour Ic bien, surtout en ce qui concerne le 
dcveloppement des facultes individuclles, et le succes des in- 
novations.** It is the common error of Sjocialists to overlook 
the natural indolence of mankinif ; their tendency to be pas- 
sive, to be the slaves of habit, to persist indefinitely in a 


♦ P. 90. 
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course once chosen. Let them once, attain any state of exist- 
ence which they consider tolerable, and the danger to be ap- 
prehended is that they will thenceforth stagnate; will not 
exert themselves to improve, and by letting their faculties 
rust, will lose even the energy required to preserve them from 
deterioration. Competition may not be the best conceivable 
stimulus, but it is at present a necessary one, and no one can 
foresee the time when it will not be indispensable to progress. 
Even confining ourselves to the industrial department, in 
which, more than in any other, the majority may be supposed 
to be competent judges of improvements ; it would be diffi- 
cult to induce the general assembly of an association to submit 
to the trouble and inconvenience of altering their habits by 
adopting some new and promising invention, unless their 
knowledge of the existence of rival associations made them 
ajiprehend that what they would not consent, to do, others 
would, and that they w'ould be left behind in the race. 

Instead of looking upon competition as the baneful and 
anti-social principle which it is held to bo by the generality of 
Socialists, I conceive that, even in the present state of society 
and industry, every restriction of it is an evil, and every ex- 
tension of it, even if for the time injuriously affecting some 
class of labourers, is always an ultimate good. To be pro- 
tected against competition is to be protected in idU ness, in 
mental dulness ; to be saved the necessity of being as active 
and as intelligent as other people ; and if it is also to bo pro- 
tected against being underbid for employment by a less highly 
paid class of labourers, this is only where old custom or local 
and partial monopoly has placed some particular class of 
artisans in a privileged position as compared with the rest ; 
and the time has come when the interest of universal im- 
provement is no loqger pronioted by prolonging the privileges 
of a few. If the slopsellers and others of their class have 
lowered the wages of tailors, and vsome other artisans, by 
making them an affair of competition instead of custom, so 
much the better in the end. What is now required is not to 
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bolster up old customs, whereby limited classes of labouring 
people obtain partial gains which interest them in kec^jiing up 
the present organizati^ of society, but to introduce new 
general practices beneficial to all ; and there is reason to re- 
joice at*whatevcr makes the privileged classes of skilled ai ti- 
saiis feel, that they have the same interests, and depend for 
their remuneration on the same general causes, and must 
resort for the improvement of their condition to the same 
remedies, as the less fortunately circumstanced and compara- 
tively helpless multitude. 
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BOOK V. 


OF THE INFLUENCE OF GOVEllNMENT. 


CHAPTER I 


OF THE FUNCTIOXS OF GOVERNMENT IN GENERAL. 

§ 1. One oi the inost disputed questions both in polillcal 
science and in practical statesmanship at this particular period, 
relates to the proper limits of the functions and agency of 
governments. At other times it has been a subject of con- 
troversy how governments should be constituted, and accord- 
ing to what principh'S and rules they should exercise their 
authority; but it is now almost equally a question, to what 
departments of human affairs that authority should extend. 
And wlien the tide sets so strongly towards ebanges in govern- 
ment and legislation, as a means of improving the condition 
of mankind, tliis discussion is more likely to increase than to 
diminish in interest. On the one liand, impatient reformers, 
thinking it easier and shorter to get possession of the govern- 
ment than of the intellects and •dispositions of the public, 
are under a constant temptation to stretch- the province of 
government beyond due bounds : while, on the other, man- 
kind have been so much accustomed by their rulers to inter- 
ference for purposes other than the public good, or under 
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aij erroneous conception of what that good requires, and 
so inariy rash proposals are made by sincere lovers of 
improvement, for attempting, by conipulsory regulation, the 
attainment of objects which can only be effectually or only 
usidully compassed by opinion and discussion, tliat there has 
grown up a spirit of resistance in limine to the interference 
of government, merely as such, and a disposition to restrict 
its sphorei of action within the narrowest bounds. From dif- 
ferences in the historical development of ditFinent nations, not 
necessary to be here dwelt upon, the former excess, that of 
exaggerating the province of government, prevails most, 
both in theory and in practice, among the Continental na- 
tions, while in England the contrary spirit has hitherto been 
predcuninant. 

The general principles of the question, in so far as it is a 
question of principle, 1 shaP make an attempt to debirmine 
in a later chapter of this Book : after first considering the 
effects produced by the conduct of government in the exer- 
cise of the functions universally acknowledged to belong to it. 
For this purpose, there must be a specification of the func- 
tions which are either inseparable* from the idea of a govern- 
ment, or are exercised habitually and without objection by all 
governments; as distinguished from those respecting which 
it has been considered questionable whether governments 
shotild exercise them or not. The former may be termed the 
necessari/y the latter the optional, functions of government. 
By the term optional it is not meant to imply, that it can ever 
be a matter of indilfijrence, or of arbitrary choice, whether the 
government should or should not take upon itself the functions 
in question ; but only that the expediency of its exercising 
them does not amount to necessity, and is a subject on which 
diversity of opinion does or may exist. 

§ 2. In attempting to enumerate the necessary functions 
of government, we find them to be considerably more multi- 
farious than most people are at first aware of, and not capable 
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of being circumscribed by those very definite lines of demar- 
cation, which, in the iiiconsideratcness q/ popular discussion, 
it is ofUm attempted to draw round them. We sometimes, 
for example, liear it said that governments ought to confine 
themselves to affording protection against force and fraud : 
tliat, these two things a})art, people should be free agents, 
able to take care of tliemselves, and that so long as a person 
practises no violence or deception, to the injury of others in 
person or property, legislatures and governments are in no 
vay called on to concern themselves about him. But why 
hould peoj)le be protcicted by tlu'ir government, that is, by 
their own collective strength, against violence and fraud, and 
not against other (*viJs, except that the expediency is more 
obvious ? If nothing, but what people cannot possibly do for 
themselves, can be fit to be done for them by government, 
people might be reejuired to protect themselves by their skill 
and courage even against force, or to beg or buy protection 
against it, as th(‘y actually do where the government is not 
capable of ju'otecting them : and against fraud every one has 
the protection of his own wits. Biit without further antici- 
})ating the discussion of principles, it is sufficient on the pre- 
sent occasion to consider facts. 

Under wliich of these heads, the repression of force or of 
fraud, are we to place the operation, for example, of the laws 
of inheritance ? Some such laws must exist in all societies. 
It may be said, perhaiis, that in this matter government has 
njerely to give effect to the disposition wdiich an individual 
makes of his own property by will. This, however, is at 
least extremely disputable ; there is probably no country by 
whose laws the power of testamentary disposition is perfectly 
absolute. And suppose the very common case of there being 
no will : does not the law, that is^the government, decide on 
principles of general expediency, who shall take the succes- 
sion ? and in case the successor is in any manner incompetent, 
does it not appoint persons, frequently officers of its own, to 
collect the property and apply it to his benefit? There are 
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many other cases in which the government undertakes the 
admiiiiscratiori of property, because the public interest, or 
perhaps only that of the particular' persons concerned, is 
thought to require it. This is often done in cases of litigated 
j)roperty ; and in cases of judicially declared insolvency. It 
has never been contended that in doing these things, a 
government exceeds its province. 

Nor is the function of the law in defining property itself, 
so simple a thing as may be supposed. It may be imagined, 
perhaps, that the law has only to declare and protect the right 
of every one to what he has himself produced, or acquired by 
the voluntary consent, fairly obtained, of those who produced 
it. But is there nothing recogniscKl as property except what 
has been produced ? Is there not the earth itself, its forests 
and waters, and all other natural riches, above and below 
the surface ? These are the inheritance of the human race, 
and there must be regulations for the common enjoyment 
of it. What rights, and under what conditions, a person 
shall be allowed to exercise over any portion of this com- 
mon inheritance, cannot be left undecided. No function of 
government is less optional than the regulation of those 
things, or more completely involved in the idea of civilized 
society. 

.Again, the legitimacy is conceded of repressing violence 
or treachery ; but under which of these heads are we to 
place the obligation imposed on people to perform their con- 
tracts? Non-performance does not necessarily imply fraud; 
the person who entered into the contract may have sin- 
cerely intended to fulfil it : and the term fraud, which can 
scarcely admit of being extended even to the case of volun- 
tary breach of contract when no deception was practised, 
is certainly not applicable when the omission to perform 
is a case of negligence. Is it no part of the duty of 
governments to enforce contracts ? Here the doctrine of non- 
interference would no doubt be stretched a little, and it 
would be said, that enforcing contracts is not regulating the 



affairs of individuals at the pleasure of government, but 
giving effect to their own expressed desire. Let us adtjuiesce 
in this enlargement of*the restrictive tlieory, and take it for 
what it is worth. But governnumts do not limit their concern 
with contracts to a simple enforcement. They take upon 
themselves to determine what contracts are fit to be enforced- 
It is not enough that one person, not being either cheated or 
compelled, makes a promise to another. There are promises 
by which it is not for the public good that persons should 
have the power of binding themselves. To say nothing of 
engagements to do something contrary to law, there are 
engagements which the law refuses to enforce, for reasons 
connected with the iiitcTest of the promiser, or with the 
general policy of the sUte. A contract by which a person 
sells himself to another as a slave, would be declared void by 
the tribunals of this and of most other European countries. 
There are few nations whose laws enforce a contract for 
^vhat is looked upon as prostitution, or any matrimonial 
engagement of which the conditions vary in any respect 
from those which the law has thought fit to prescribe. But 
when once it is admitted that there ai'e any engagements 
which for reasons of cx[)ediency the law ought not to enforce, 
the same (question is necessarily opened with respect to all 
engagemeJits. Whether, for example, thcj law should enforce 
a contract to labour, wlien the wages are too low, or the 
hours of work too severe : whether it should enforce a 
contract by which a person binds himself to remain, for 
more than a very limited period, in the service of a given 
individual : whether a contract of marriage, entered into for 
life, should continue to bo enforced against the deliberate will 
of tlic persons, or of either of the persons, who entered into 
it. Every question which can possibly arise as to the policy 
of contracts, and of the relations which they establish among 
human beings, is a question for the legislator ; and one which 
he cannot escape from considering, and in some way or other 
deciding. 
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Again, the prevention and suppression of force and fraud 
afiFord Appropriate e^iployment for soldiers, policemen, aTid 
criminal judges ; but there are also civil tribunals. The 
punishment of wrong is one business of an administration of 
justice, but the' decision of disputes is another. Innume- 
rable disputes arise between persons, without TYiala fides on 
either side, through misconception of their legal rights, or 
from not being agreed about the facts, on the proof of which 
those rights are. legally dependent. Is it not for the general 
interest that the State should appoint persons to clear up 
these uncertainties and terminate these disputes ? It cannot 
be. said to be a case of absolute necessity. People might 
appoint an arbitrator, and engage to submit to his decision ; 
and they do so where there are no courts of justice, or whore 
the courts are not trusted, or whore their delays and expenses, 
or the irrationality of their rules of evidence, deter peoph; 
from resorting to them. Still, it is universally thought right 
that the State should establish civil tribunals ; and if their 
defects often drive people to liave recourse to substitutes, even 
then the power held hi reserve of carrying the case before a 
legally constituted court, gives to the substitutes their principal 
efficacy. 

Not only does the State undertake to decide disputes, it 
takes precautions beforehand that disputes may not arise. 
The laws of most countries lay down rules for determining 
many things, not because it is of much consequence in what 
way they are determined, but in order that they may be 
determined somehow, and there may be no question on the 
subject. The law prescribes forms of words for many kinds 
of contract, in order that no dispute or misunderstanding 
may arise about their meaning : it makes provision that if a 
dispute does arise, .pvidence shall be procurable for deciding 
it, by requiring that the document be attested by witnesses 
and executed with certain formalities. The law preserves 
authentic evidence of facts to which legal consequences aie 
attached, by keeping a registry of such facts; as of births, 
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deaths, and marriages, ,of wills and contracts, and of judi- 
cial proceedings. In doing these things, it has nev^r been 
alleged that government oversteps the proper limits of its 
functions. 

Again, however wide a scope we may allow to the doctrine 
that individuals are the proper guardians of their own interests, 
and that government owes nothing to them but to save them 
from being interfered with by other people, the doctrine can 
never be applicable to any persons but those who are capable 
of acting in their own behalf. The individual may be an 
infant, or a lunatic, or fallen into imbecility. The law sim‘ly 
must look after the interests of such persons. It does not 
necessarily do this through officers of its own. It often devolves 
the trust upon some relative or conmjxion. But in doing so 
is its duty ended ? Can it make over the interests of one 
person to the control of another, and be excused from super- 
vision, or from holding the person thus trusted, responsible 
for the discharge of the trust ? 

There is a multitude of cases in which governments, with 
general approbation, assume powers and execute functions for 
which no reason can be assigned except the simple one, that 
they conduce to general convenience. We may take as an 
example, the function (wliicli is a monopoly too) of coining 
money. Thi.s is assumed for no more recondite purpose than 
that of saving to individuals the trouble, delay, and expense 
of weighing and assaying. No one, however, even of those 
most jealous of stia,te interference, has objected to' this as an 
impropcT exercise of the powers of government. Prescribing 
a set of standard weights and measures is another instance. 
Paving, lighting, and cleansing the streets and thoroughfares, 
is another; whether done by the general government, or, as* 
is more usual, and generally more advisable, by a municifial 
autliority. Making or improving harbours, building light- 
houses, making surveys in order to have accurate maps and 
charts, raising dykes to keep the sea out, and embankments 
to keep rivers in, are cases in point. 
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Examples miglit be indefinitely multiplied witliout intrud- 
ing on any disputed ground. But enough has been said to 
show that the admitted functions of ‘government embrace a 
much wider field than can easily be included within the ring- 
fence of any restrictive definition, and that it is hardly possible 
to find any ground of justification common to them all, except 
the comprehensive one of general expediency ; nor to limit 
the interference of government by any universal rule, save the 
simple and vague one that it should never be admitted but 
when the case of expediency is strong. 

§ 3. Some observations, however, may be usefully be- 
stowed on the nature of the considerations on which the 
question of government interference is most likely to turn, 
and on the mode of (‘sLimating the comparative magnitude of 
the expediencies involved. This will form the last of the 
three parts intg which our discussion of the principles and 
effects of government interference may convonientiy be 
divided. The following will be our division of tbo subject. 

We shall first consider the economical elfects arising from 
the manner in which governments perform their necessary 
and acknowledged functions. 

We shall tlien pass to certain governmental interferences 
of what I have termed the optional kind overstepping the 
boundaries of the universjilly acknowledged functions) which 
have heretofore taken place, and in some cases still take place, 
under the influence of false general theorie® 

It will lastly remain to inquire whether, indcpeudently of 
any false theory, aud consistently with a correct view of the 
laws which regulate human affairs, there be any cases of the 
•optional class in which governmental interference is really 
advisable, and what are those cases. 

The first of these divisions is of an extremely miscel- 
laneous character: since the necessary functions of govern- 
ment, and those which are so manifestly expedient that they 
have never or very rarely been objected to, are, as already 
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j)oiute(l out, too various to be brought under cany very simple 
cl assili cation. Those, however, whicli are of princijml im» 
f)ortaiice, which alone it®is necessary here to consider, may be 
reduced to the following general hejids. 

First, the means adopted by governments to raise the 
revenue which is the condition of their existence. 

Secondly, the nature of the laws which they prescribe on 
the two great subjects of Property and Contracts. 

Thirdly, the ext'elleiices or defects of the system of means 
by which they enforce generally the execution of their laws, 
namely, their judicature and police. 

We comrnenccj with the first head, that is, with the theory 
of ^j'axation. 



CHAPTER II. 


ON TTTE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF TAXATK^N. 

§ ]. The qualities desirable, economically speaking, in a 
system of taxation, have been embodied by Adam Smith in 
four maxims or principles, which, having been generally con- 
curred in by subsequimt writers, may be said to liave become 
classical, and this chapter cannot be better commenced than 
by quoting them.* 

“ 1. The subjects of every state ought to contribute to 
the support of the government, as nearly as possible in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities: that is, in. proportion to 
the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the pro- 
tection of the state. In the observation or neglect of this 
maxim consists what is called the equality or inequality of 
taxation. 

“2. Tlie tax which each individual is bound to pay ought 
to be certain, and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the 
maimer of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be 
clear and plain to the contributor, and to every other person. 
Where it is otherwise, every person subject to the tax is 
put more or less in the power of the taxgatherer, who can 
either aggravate the tax upon any obnoxious contributor, 
or extort by the terror of such aggravation, some present or 
perquisite to himself. The uncertainty of taxation encou- 
rages the insolence and favours the corruption of an order of 
men who are naturally unpopular, even when they are neither 
insolent nor corrupt. The certainty of what each individual 
ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of so great importance, 
that a very considerable degree of inequality, it appears, I 
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l)t'lieve, from the experience of all nations, is not near so 
great an evil, as a very small degree of uncertainty. * 

“ 3. Every tax ouglA to be levied at the time, or in the 
manner, in which it is,, most likely to be convenient for the 
contributor to pay it. A tax upon the rent of land or of 
houses, payable at the same term at which such rents are 
usually paid, is levied at a time when it is most likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay ; or when he is most 
likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes upon such con- 
sumable goods as arc articles of luxury, are all finally paid 
by the consumer, and generally in a manner that is very 
convenient to him. Ho pays them by little and little, as he 
has occasion to buy the goods. As be is at liberty, too, 
cither to buy or not to buy, as he pleases, it must be his own 
fault if ho ever suffers any considerable inconvenience from 
such taxes. 

“ 4. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take 
out and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little 
as possible over and above what it brings into the public 
treasury of the state. A tax may cither take out or keep 
out of the pockets of the people a great deal more than it 
biings into the public treasury in the four following ways. 
First, the levying of it may require a great number of officers, 
whose salaries may eat up the greater part of the produce of 
the tax, and whose perquisites may impose another additional 
tax upon the people.” Secondly, it may divert a portion of 
the labour and capital of the community from a more to a 
less productive employment. “ Thirdly, by the forfeitures 
and other penalties which those unfortunate individuals incur 
who attempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax, it may frequently 
ruin them, and thereby put an end to the benefit which the 
community might have derived from the employment of their 
capitals. An injudicious tax offers a great temptation to 
smuggling. Fourthly, by subjecting the people to the frequent 
visits and the odious examination of the tax-gatherers, it may 
expose them to- much unnecessary trouble, vexation, and 
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oppression:” to which may be acjded, that the restrictive 
regulations to which trades and manufactures are often 
subjected to prevent evasion of a tax, are not only in them- 
selves troublesome and expensive, but often oppose insuperable 
obstacles to making improvements in the processes. 

The last three of these four maxims require little other 
explanation or illustration than is contained in the passage 
itself. How far any given tax conforms to, or conflicts with 
them, is a matter to be considered in the discussion of par- 
ticular taxes. But the first of the four points, equality of 
taxation, requires to be more fully examined, being a thing 
often imperfectly understood, and on which many false notions 
have become to a certain degree accredited, through the 
absence of any definite principles of judgment in the popular 
mind. 


§ 2. For what reason ought equality to be the rule in 
matters of taxation ? For the reason, that it ought to be so 
in all affairs of government. As a government ought to 
make no distinction of persons or classes in the strength of 
'their claims on it, whatever sacrifices it reejuires from them 
should be made to bear as nearly as possible with the same 
pressure upon all, which, it must be observed, is the mode by 
which least sacrifice is occasioned on the whole. If any one 
bears less than his fair share of the burthen, some other 
person must suffer more than his share, and the alleviation 
to the one is not, cceterla parihui^^ so great a good to him, as 
the increased pressure upon the other is an evil. Equality of 
taxation, therefore, as a maxim of politics, means etjuality of 
sacrifice. It means apportioning the contribution of each 
person towards the expenses of government, so that he shall 
feel neither more n.or less inconvenience from his share of the 
payment than every other person experiences from his. This 
standard, like other standards of perfection, cannot be com- 
pletely realized ; but the first object in every practical 
discussion should be to know what perfection is. 
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There are persons, Jiowever, who are not content with 
the general principles of justice as a basis to ground a rule 
of finance upon, but must have something, as they think, 
more specifically appropriate to the subject. What best 
pleases them is, to regard the taxes paid by each member 
of the community as an equivalent for value received, in 
the shape of service to himself ; and they prefer to rest 
the justice of making each contribute in proportion to his 
means, upon the ground, that he who has twice as much 
property to be protected, receives, on an accurate calculation, 
twice as mtich protection, and ought, on the principles of 
bargain and sale, to pay twice as much for it. Since, how- 
ever, the assumption that government exists solely for the 
protection of property, is not one to be deliberately adhered 
to ; some consistent adherents of the quid pro quo principle 
go on to observe, that protection being required for person as 
well as property, and everybody's ])erson receiving the same 
amount of protection, a poll-tax of a fixed sum per he#d is a 
proper equivalent for this*part of tlie benefits of govern?nent, 
while the remaining part, protection to property, should be 
paid for in proportion to propert}^ There is in this adjust- 
ment a false air of nice ada))tation, very acceptable to some 
minds. But in the first place, it is Tiot admissible that the 
protection of persons and that of property are the sole 
purposes of government. The ends of government are as 
comprehensive as those of the social union. They consist of 
all the good, and all the immunity from evil, which the exis- 
tence of government can be made either directly or indirectly 
to bestow. In the second place, tlie practice of setting definite 
values on things essentially indefinite, and making them a 
ground of practical conclusions, is peculiarly fertile in false 
views of social questions. It canpot be admitted, that to be 
protected in the ownership of ten times as much property, is 
to be ten times as much protected. Whether the labour and 
expense of the protection, or the feelings of the protected 
person, or any other definite thing be made the standard, there 
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is no such proportion as the one supposed, nor any other 
definable proportion. If we wanted to estimate the degrees 
of benefit which diffeVent persons deiivc from the protection 
of government, we should have to conjiider who would suffer 
most if that protection were withdrawn : to which (][uestion 
if any answer could be made, it must be, that those would 
suffer most who were weakest in mind or body, either by 
nature or by position. Indeed, such persons would almost 
infallibly be slaves. If there were any justice, therefore, in 
the theory of justice now under consideration, those who are 
least capable of helping or defending themselves, being those 
to whom the protection of government is the most indis- 
pensable, ought to pay the greatest share of its price: the 
reverse of the true idea of distributive justice, which consists 
not in imitating but in redressing the inequalities and wrongs 
of nature. 

Government must be regarded as so pre-eminently a con- 
cern gf all, that to detennine who are most interested in it is 
of no real importance. If a person or class of persons receive 
so small a share of the benefit as makes it necessary to raise 
the question, there is something else than taxation which is 
amiss, and the thing to be done is to remt dy the defect, instead 
of recognising it and making it a ground for demanding less 
taxes. As, in a case of voluntary subscription for a purpose 
in which all are interested, all are thought to have done their 
part fairly when each has contributed according to his means, 
that is, has made an equal sacrifice for the common object ; 
in like manner should this be the principle of compulsory 
contributions : and it is superfluous to look for a more ingenious 
or recondite ground to rest the principle upon. 

§ 3. Setting out, then, from the maxim that^qual sacri- 
fices ought to be demanded from all, we have next to inquire 
whether this is in fact done, by making each contribute the 
same percentage on his pecuniary means. Many persons 
maintiiin the negative, saying that a tenth part taken from a 
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small income is a heavier burthen than the same fraction 
deducted from one much larger : and on this is grounded tlic 
very popular sclieme of*\vhat is called a graduated property 
tax, viz. ail income tax*in which the percentage rises with the 
amount of the income. 

On the best consideration I am able to give to this 
queslion, it appears to me that the portion of truth which the 
doctrine contains, arises principally from the difference be- 
tween a tax which can be saved from luxuries, and one which 
trenches, in ever so small a degree, upon tlie necessaries of 
life. To lake a thousand a year from the possessor of ten 
thousand, would not di'prive him of anything really conducive 
cither to the support or to the comfort of existence; and if 
such 'ivonid bc‘ the effetil of taking live pounds from one whose 
income is lift}’, the sacrifice required lr<im the last is not only 
greater than, but entirely incommensurable witii, that im- 
])oscd upon the first. The modtj of adjusting tlu^se inequalities 
of ])iessure which seems to be the most tiquitablc, is- that 
recommended by .Lentham, of leaving a certain minimum of 
income, sufficient to ])rovido the necessaries of life, untaxed. 
Sup]a)sc !j{)L a year to be sufficient to provide the number of 
])(’rs(ms ordinarily siqiported from a single income, with the 
requisites of life and health, and with protection against 
hahitual bodily suffering, but not wdth any indulgence. 
Thih then should be made the minimum, and incomes ex- 
ceeding it should pay taxes not upon their whole amount, 
but upon the suiqilus. If the tax be ten piT cent, an income 
of GO/, should be; considered as a net income of 10/., and 
charged with J/. a year, while an income of 1000/. should be 
charged as one of 050/. Each would then p;iy a fixed pro- 
jiortion, not of his whole means, but of his superfluities. 
An income not exceeding 50/. should nqt be taxed at all, 
either directly or l)y taxes on necessaries ; for as by suppo- 
sition this is the smallest income which labour ought to be 
able to command, the government ought not to be a party to 
making it smaller. This arrangement however would eon- 
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stitutc a reason, in addition to others which might be stated, 
for maintaining taxes on articles of luxury consumed 
by the poor. The immunity extended to the income re- 
quired for necessaries, should depend on its being actually 
expended for that purpose; <and the poor who, not having 
more than enough for necessjiries, divert any part of it 
to indulgences, should like other people contribute their 
quota out of those indulgences to the expenses of the 
state. 

The exemption in favour of the smaller incomes should 
not, 1 think, be stretched further than to the amount of 
income needful for life, health, and immunity from bodily 
pain. If 50l. a year is sufficient (which may be doubted) for 
these purposes, an income of 100/. a year would, as it seems to 
me, obtain all the relief it is entitled to, compared with one 
of 1000/., by being taxed only on 50/. of its amount. It may 
bo said, indeed, that to take 100/. from 1000/. even giving 
back five pounds) is a heavier impost than 1000/. taken 
from 10,000/. (giving back the same five pounds). But this 
doctrine seems to me too disputable altogether, and oven if 
true at all, not true to a sufficient extent, to be made the 
foundation of any rule of taxation. Whether the person 
with 10,000/. a year cares less for 1000/. than the person 
with only 1000/. a year cares for 100/., and if so, how much 
less, does not appear to me capable of being decid(.;d with the 
degree of certainty on which a legislator or a financier ought 
to act. 

Some indeed contend that tlie rule of proportional taxation 
bears harder upon the moderate than upon the large incomes, 
because the same proportional payment has more tendency 
in the former case than in the latter, to reduce the payer to 
a lower grade of social ran,k. The fact appears to me more 
than questionable. But even admitting it, I object to its 
being considered incumbent on government to shape its 
course by such considerations, or to recognise the notion 
tliat social importance is or can be determined by amount 
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of expenditure. Government ought to set an example of 
rating all things at their true valuo^ ;ind riches, therefore, 
at the worth, for comfort or pleasure, of the things which 
they will buy : and ought not to sanction tlie vulgarity of 
prizing them for the pitiful vanity of being known to pos- 
sess them, or the paltry shame of being suspected to be 
without them, the presiding motives of three-fourths of the 
expenditure of tlie middle classes. The sacrifices of real 
comfort or indulgence which government requires, it is 
bound to a]q)ortion among all persons with as much equality 
as 'possible; but tlieir sacrifices of the imaginary dignity 
dep(*nd('nt on expense, it niay spare itself the trouble of 
estimating. 

Both in England and on the Continent a graduated 
property-tax {ri'iiijml progressi f) has been advocated, on the 
avowed ground tliat the state should use the instrument of 
taxat ion as a means of mitigating the inequalities of wealth. 
I am as desirous as any one, that means should be taken to 
diminish those incqualitii‘S, but not so as to relievo the 
ju’odigal at tlu! expense of the prudent. To tax the larger 
incomes at a higher percentage than the smaller, is to lay 
a tax on industry and economy; to inq^ose a penalty on 
peo])hi for having worked harder and saved more than their 
neighbours. It is not the fortunes which are earned, but 
those which arc unearned, that it is for the public good to 
place under limitation. A just and wise legislation would 
abstain from holding out motives for dissipating rather than 
saving the earnings of hone.st exertion. Its impartiality 
between competitors would consist in endeavouring that 
they should all start fair, and not in hanging a W(‘iglit upon 
the swift to diminish the distance between them and the slow. 
Many, indeed, fail with gn^atcr efforts tliar^ those with which 
others succeed, not from difference of merits, but difference 
of opportunities ; but if all were done which it would be in 
the power of a good government to do, by instruction and 
by legislation, to diminish this inequality of opportunities, 
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tlie differences of fortune arising froui people s own earnings 
could not justly give, umbrage. Witli respect to the large 
fortunes actpiired by gift or inheritance, the power of be- 
queathing is one of those privileges of property which are 
Jit subjects for regulation on grounds of general expcdienc^^; 
and I have already suggested, as the most eligible mode of 
restraining the accumulation of large fortunes in the hands 
of those ^vho have not (*arned tlicm by exertion, a liinitatioii 
of the amount which any one person should be permitted to 
acquire by gift, beipiest, or inberitance. Apart from this, 
and from the proposal of Bentham (also discussed in a 
former chapter) that collateral inheritance ((h should 

cease, and the property escheat to the state, I conceive that 
inheritances and higafties, exceeding a certain amount, are 
highly ])roper subjects for taxation : and that- the revenue 
from tluun should b(‘ as great as it can be made Avithout 
giving rise to evasions, by donation infer vivos or conccnl- 
rneut of property, such as it would be inqiossible luloquately 
to cheeh. The })rinci]de of graduation (as it is called,) that 
is, of levying a larger percentage on a largtu* sum, though 
its a])pliuation to general taxation would be in my opinion 
objectionable, seems to mo both just and expedient as applied 
to legacy ami inheritance duties. 

The objection to a graduaUrd property tax applies in an 
aggravated degree to the proposition of an exclusive tax on 
what is called “ realized property,” that is, ])roi)eriy not 
forming a part of any capital engaged in business, or rather 
in business under the su jierin tcndence of the owner : as land, 
lluj public funds, money lout on mortgage, and shares (I 
presume) in joint stock companies. Except the proposal of 
applying a sponge to the naiioiial debt, no such palpable 
violation of common hoiiiosty has found sufficient support in 
this country, during the present generation, to be regarded as 
Avit.liin the domain of discussion. It lias not the palliation 
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of a graduated property^ tax, tliat of laying the burthen on 
those best able to bear it; for “realized property” ificlndes 
the far larger portion bf the provision made for those who 
are unable to work, anil consists, in great part, of ext remely 
small fractions. I can hardly conceive a more shameless 
preb'iision, than tliat the major part of the property of tlio 
country, that of merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and 
s]io])keopers, should bo exempted fi*om its share of taxation ; 
that th(*se classes should only begin to pay their ■[)ro])ortion 
after retiring from ])usitiess, and if they never r(‘lire shouhl 
be excused from it altogether. But even this does not give 
an adequate idea of the injustic(‘ of the proposition. The 
burthen thus exclusively thrown on tlu? owners of the smaller 
portion of the \V(*altli of the community, would not even be a 
burthen on that cJ(f>.s of persons in perpetual succi'ssion, but 
would fall exclusively ou those who liappcned to compose it 
when the tax was laid on. As laud and those particular secu- 
rities would thenceforth yield a smaller net income, relatively 
to tin'. general interest of capital and to the profits of trade; 
tlie balance would rectify itself by a permanent depreciation of 
those kinds of pro2)erty. Future buyers would acquire land 
and securities at a nsluction of price, equivalent to the 
])eculiar tax, which tax tiny would, therefore, escape from 
]>a3nng; while tlie origiria,! possessors would remain bur- 
lliencd with it oven after parting with tlie propert}", siiicvi 
they would hav(} sold tlieir laml or securities at a loss of 
value equivalent to the fee-simple of the tax. Its imposition 
would thus be tantamount to the confiscation for pul)iic uses 
of a percentage of their propTty, equal to the jierceritage 
laid on their income by the tax. ddiat such a proposition 
should find any favour, is a striking instance of tlie want of 
conscience in matters of taxation, njsnlting from tin* absence 
of any fixed principles in the public mind, and of any indi- 
cation of a sense of justice on the subject in the general 
coridiu*t of governments. Should the scheme ever enlist a 
large party in its support, the fact would indicate a laxity of 
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pecuniary integrity in national affairs, scarcely inferior to 
AnKTidan repudiation. 
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§ 4. Whether the profits of trade may not rightfully he 
taxed at a lower rate tlian incomes derived from interest or 
rent, is part of the more comprehensive (piestion, so often 
mooted on the occasion of tluj present incoiiu' ta.x, whether 
life incomes should he subjected to the same rate of taxation 
as perpetual incomes : whether salaries, for example, or 
annuities, or the gains of professions, should pay the sanu^ 
percentagt‘ as the income from inheritahle property. 

The existing tax treats all kinds of incomes exactly alike, 
taking its s('Venj)encc (now ninepence) in the pound, as wdl 
from the person whose income dies with him, as from the land- 
holder, stockholder, or mortgagee, who can tninsmit his fortnm* 
undimimshed to his descenda»its. This is a visihh' injustice : 
yet it does not arithmetically violate the rule that taxation 
ought to he in proportion to means. When it is said that a 
temporary income ought to be taxed less than a pcrmaiu'nt 
one, th(j reply is irresistible, that it is taxed less ; for the 
income which lasts only tern years pays the tax only liai yc^ars, 
while that which lasts for ever pays for ever. On this point 
some financial reformers are guilty of a great fallacy. They 
contend that incomes ought to bo assessed to the income tax 
not in proportion to their annual amount, hut, to tludr capita- 
lized value : that, for example, if the value of a perpetual 
annuity of K)()i. is 3000i., and a life annuity of the same 
amount being worth only half the number of years' purchase 
could only be sold for loOO/., the perpetual income should pay 
twice as much per cent income tax as the terminable income ; 
if the one pays 10/. a year the other should pay only o/. But 
in this argument there is the obvious oversight, that it values 
the incomes by one standard and the payments by another; 
it capitalizes the incomes, but forgets to capitalize the pay- 
ments. An annuity worth 3000Z. ought, it is alleged, to bo 
taxed twice as highly as one which is only worth 1500/., and 
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no assertion can be more unquestionable ; but it is forgotten 
that tlie income worth SOOOi. pays to the supposed hicome 
tax 10?. a year in perpfituity, which is equivalent, by suppo- 
sition, to 800?., while tljo terminable income pays the same 
10/. only during the life of its owner, which on the same cal- 
culation is a value of 150?. Already, therefore, the income 
which is only half as valuable, pays only half as much to the 
tax ; and if in addition to this its annual cpiota were reduced 
from 10?. to 5?., it would pay, not half, but a fourth part only 
of the payment demanded from the perpetual income. To 
make it just that the one income should pay only half as much 
per annum as the other, it would be necessary that it should 
pay that half for the same p(uiod, that is, in perpetuity. 

The rule of payment winch this school of financial re- 
formers contend for, would be very proper if the tax were 
only to be levied once, to meet some national emergency. On 
the principle of requiring from all paj^ers an equal sacrifice, 
eveiy person who had anything belonging to him, reversioners 
included, would be called on for a payment proportioned to 
the j)resent value of his property. I wonder it does not 
occur to the reformers in question, that precisely because this 
principle of assessment would be just in the case of a pay- 
ment made onc(^ for all, it cannot possibly be just for a per- 
manent tax. When each pays only once, one person pays 
no ofteiier than another; and the pro[)ortion which would be 
just in that case, cannot also be just if one person has to 
make the payment only once, and the other several times. 
This, however, is the tyqje of the case which actually occurs. 
The permanent incomes pay the tax as much oftener than 
the temporary ones, as a perpetuity exceeds the certain or 
uncertain length of time which forms the duration of the 
income for life or years. 

All attempts to establish a claim in ^ivour of terminable 
incomes on numerical grounds — to make out, in short, that a 
proportional tax is not a proportional tax — are manifestly 
absurd. The claim does not rest on grounds of arithmetic, 
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but of human wants and feelings. It is not l>ecause tlic tem- 
porary annuitant lias smaller means, hut because he has greater 
necessities, that he oiiglit to be assesstid n-t a lower rn,te. 

In spite of the nominal equality ©f income, A, an annui- 
tant of lOOOZ. Or year, cannot so well afford to pay lOOZ. out of 
it, as B who derives the same annual sum from heritable pro- 
perty ; A having usually a demand on his income v;hich B has 
not, namely, to provide by saving for children or others; to 
which, in the case of salaries or professional gains, must gene- 
rally be added a provision for his own later years ; while B 
may expend his whole income without injury to his old age, 
and still have it all to bestow on others after his death. Tf 
A, in order to meet those exigencies, must lay by 300/. of his 
income, to take lOOZ. from him as income tax is to take lOOZ. 
from 700Z., since it must b('. retrenched from that i^irt only of 
liis means which he can afford to spend on his own consump- 
tion. Were he to throw it rateably on what he sptmds and 
on what he saves, abating 70Z. from liis consnm})tion and 30/. 
from bis annual saving, Iben indeed bis immediate sacrifice 
would be proportionally tlie same as B’s : but then his chil- 
dren or his old age would be worse provided for in conse- 
quence of the tax. The capital sum which would be accu- 
mulated for them would be one-teutli less, and on the reduced 
income afforded by tliis reduced capital, they would be a 
second time charged with income tax ; while B s hedrs would 
only be charged once. 

The principle, therefore, of equality of taxation, inter- 
preted in its only just sense, equality of sacrifice, recpiires that 
a person who has no means of providing for old age, or for 
those in whom he is interested, except by saving from 
income, should have the tax remitted on all that part of his 
income which is really fide applied to that purpose. 

If, indeed, reliance could be placed on the conscience of 
-the contributors, or sufficient security taken for the correct- 
ness of their statements by collateral precautions, the proper 
mode of assessing an income tax would bo to tax only the 
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]>art of income devoted to expenditure, exempting tlnit which 
is saved. For when saved and invested (and all Savings, 
sp('aking generally, are*invested) it thenceforth pays income 
tax on the interest or •j)ro(it which it brings, notwithstanding 
that it has already been taxed on the principal. Unless, there- 
fore, savings are exempted from income tax, the contributors 
arc twice taxed on what they save, and only once on what 
they spend. A person who spemds all he recjeives, ])ays 7c?. 
in the [)onnd, or say thr(^e*i‘>CT cent, to the tax, and no more ; 
but if he saves part of the years income and buys stock, then 
in addition to the three per cent which he has j>aid on the 
])iincipal, and which diminishes the interest in the same 
ratio, he pays three per cent annually on the interest itself, 
which is ecjuivalent to an immediate paynn'nt of a second 
thr(‘C per ccait on the principal. So that while unju’oductive 
ex]>enditurc pays only three piT cent, savings pay six per 
cent; or more correctly, three percent on the whole, and 
anolher three per cent on the remaining ninety-seven. The 
difference thus created to the disadvantage of prudence and 
economy, is not only inij)olitic but unjust. To tax the sum 
invested, and afterwards tax also the j)roceeds of the invest- 
ment, is to tax the same portion of I he contributors means 
twicjo oV(‘r. The princi})al ami the interest cannot both 
together form part of his njsonrces ; they arr* tlie same por- 
tion twice counted ; if he Inis the interest, it is because he 
abstains from using the principal; if ho spends the principal, 
be does not receive the inten'st. Yet because be can do cather 
of the two, be is taxed as if lie couhl <lo both, and could have 
the benefit of the saving and that of the spending, concurrently 
with one another. 

It has been urged as an ohjeetion to exempting savings 
from taxation, that the law oughj not to ^disturb, by artificial 
interference, the natural competition between the motives 
for saving and those for spending. But we have seen that the 
law disturbs this natural competition when it taxes savings, 
not when it spares them ; for as the savings pay at any rale 
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the full tax as soon as they are invested, their exemption 
from payment in the earlier stage is necessary to prevent 
them from paying twice, while mone}/ spent in unproductive 
consumption pays only once. It has ^bcen further objected, 
that since the- rich have the greatest means of saving, any 
privilege given to savings is an advantage bestowed on the 
rich at the expense of the poor. 1 answer, tliat it is bestowed 
on them only in proportion as they abdicate the personal use 
of their riches ; in proportion as they divert their income from 
the supply of their own wants, to a productive investment, 
through which, instead of being consumed by themselves, it is 
distributed in wages among the poor. If this be favouring 
the rich, I should like to have it pointed out, what mode of 
assessing taxation can deserve the name of favouring the pour. 

No income tax is really just, from which savings arc not 
exempted ; and no income tax ought to be voted without 
tliat provision, if the form of the returns, and the nature of 
the evidence required, could be so arranged as to prevent 
the exemption from being taken fraudulent advanttigc) of, by 
saving with one hand and getting into d(‘bt with the other, 
or by spending in the following year what had been passed 
tax-free as saving in the year preceding. If this difllcnlty 
could be surmounted, tlio difficulties and complexities arising 
from the comparative claims of temporary and piTinaiient 
incomes, would disappear ; for since temporary incomes have 
no just claim to lighter taxation than permanent incomes, 
except in so far as their possessors are more called upon to 
save, the exemption of what they do save would fully satisfy 
the claim. But if no plan can bo devised for the exemption 
of actual savings, sufficiently free from liability to fraud, it 
is necessary, as the next thing in point of justice, to take into 
account in assessing the tax, what the different classes of 
contributors (ni(jhf to save. ’ And there would probably be no 
other mode of doing this than the rough expedient of two 
different rates of assessment. There would be groat diffi- 
culty in taking into account differences of duration between 
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one terminable income and another; and in the most fre- 
quent case, that of incomes dependent on life, differehces of 
age and health would constitute such extreme diversity as it 
would bo impossible t^ take proper cognizance of. It would 
probably be necessary to be content with one uniform rate 
for all incomes of inheritance, and another uniform rate 
for all those which necc'ssarily terminate with the life of the 
individual. In fixing the proportion between the two rates, 
there must inevitably be something arbitrary ; perhaps a 
deduction of one- fourth in favour of life-incomes would be 
as little objectionable as any which could be made, it bciing 
thus assumed that one-fourth of a life-income is, on the 
average of all ages and states of health, a suitable proportion 
to he laid by as a provision for successors and for old age.* 

Mr. the first i)er8oii who, as a practical legislator, has attempted 

the rectification of the income tax on piiuciplus of uniinpeacliablu justice, and 
whose ^^ol] conceived plan wants little of being as uc.'ir an approximation to a 
just assessment as it is Jikc'ly that means could be found of carrying into practical 
efiect, prop<tHos a deduction not of a fourth but of a third, in favour of imlus- 
trial and jirofijssional incomes. 11c fixe.s on this nitio, on the ground that, 
indt'pendontly of all considcrati<»n as to what tlio industrial and professional 
cla.sses to save, the attainaldc evidence goes to prove tliat a third of their 

incomes is what <»n an average the} t/o save, over and ahf)ve the proportion 
saved ijy other classes. “ I'he savings” (Mr. Huhhard observes) “ elfected out 
of incomes derived from invested j)roperty arc estimated at one-teiitij. The 
savings cflected out of industrial incomes are estimated at four-tenths. The 
amoimts vvliieh vvouM he assessed under thest; tw'o classes being nearly C(iual, 
the adjustment is .‘simplificil by striking off one-tciith on either side, and then 
reducing by three-tenths, or one-third, the assessable amount of industrial 
incomes.” IVoposed^ lieport (p. xiv. of the Report and Evidence of the Oom- 
iiiittec of ISO 1.) In such an estimate there must he a large element of conjec- 
ture ; but in so far as it can be substantiatetl, it affords a valid grouml for the 
juactical conclusion which Mr. Hubbard founds on it. 

Several writers on the subject, including Mr. Mill in his Elements of Political 
Economy, and Mr. M‘Culloch in his work on Taxation, have contended that as 
much should he deducted as would be sufficient to insvji*e the possessor’s life fin* 
a sum which would give to his Hucces.sors for ever an income crjual to what ho 
reserves for liiinsclf ; since this is what the possessor of heritable property can 
do without saving at all : in other wonls, that temporary incomes should be 
converted into perpetual incomes of equal present value, and taxed as such. If 
the owners of life- incomes actually did save this large proportion of their income, 
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Of the net profits of persons in bnsincss, a part, as before 
observed, may be considered as interest on capital, and of a 
perpetual character, and the remainii*jg part as remuneration 
for tlje skill and labour of supiu-in ten deuce. The surplus 
beyond interest depends on the life of the individual, and 
even on his continuance in business, and is entithjd to the 
full amount of exemption allowed to terminable incomes. It 
has also, I conceive, a just claim to a furtlu‘r amount of 
exemption in consideration of its precariousness. An income 
which some not unusual vicissitude may reduce to nothing, 
or even convert into a loss, is not the same thing to the 
feelings of the possessor as a permanent income of 1 000/. a 
year, even though on an average of years it may yi(ild 1 000/. 
a year. If life-incomes were assessed at three-foinihs of 
their amount, the profits of business, after dc'ducting interest 
on capita], should not only be assisssed at thr(M?- ton ribs, l)Ut 
should pay, on that assessment, a lower rjite. Or ])erhaps 
the claims of justice in this reR[)ect might be sufTicieiitly met 
by allowing tbo deduction of a fouith on the entire income, 
interest included. 


or even a still lar^tr, 1 would "l.-nlly ^raut ilicm an iron) Uixatiou on 

tljc whole amount, since, if jiracthsal means could be found of doinjjf it, T w'ould 
cxem])t savings altogether. But I cannot admit that they h;ivo a claim to exemp- 
tion on the general assumption of their being ohlUjctl to save this amount. Owners 
of life-incomes arc nr)t bouinl to forego the enjoyment of them for the sake of 
leaving to a perpetual line of successors an indepeinlent provision e(|ual to their 
own temporary one ; and no one ever dreams of doing so. Lenst of all is it to 
be rc(|uired or expected from those whose incomes are the fruits of j)ersonal 
exertion, that they should leave to their posterity for ever, without any necessity 
for exertion, the same incomes wliich they .allow to themselves. All they are 
hound to do, even for their children, is to place them in circumstances in which 
they will have favourable chances of earning their awn living. To give, how- 
ever, either to children or to others, by be<piest, being a legiLimate inclination, 
which these persons cannot indulgo without laying by a part yf their income, 
while the owners of heritable property can ; this real inequality in eases wlicre 
the incomes themselves are equal, should he considered, to a reasonahle » degree, 
in the adjustment of taxation, so as to require from both, as nearly iis practi- 
cable, an equal sacrifice. 
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These are tlie chief cases, of ordinary occurrence, in which 
any difficulty arises in interpreting the maxim of equality of 
taxation. I'he proper Sense to be put* upon it, as we have 
seen in the preceding^ exainjffii, is, tliat people sliould be 
taxed, not in proportion to what they have, but to what they 
can afford to spend. It is no objection to this princijdc that 
wo cannot apply it consistently to all cases. A person witli a 
life-income and precarious health, or who has many persons 
dei)onding on liis exertions, must, if he wislies to provide for 
them aft(‘r his death, be nu)ro rigidly economical tlian one 
who has a lifo-inconic of ( qual amount, with a strong consti- 
tution, and few claims upon him ; and if it be conceded that 
taxation cannot accommodate itself to these distimjtions, it 
is argued that there is no use in attending to any distinctions, 
where tlie absolute amount of income is the same. But the 
difficulty of doing j)crf<'ct justice, is no reason against doing as 
niucli as we can. Though it may be a hardship to an aunui- 
taut whose life is only worth five years purchase, to Ik‘ allowed 
no greater abatement than is granted to one whoso life is worth 
twenty, it. is better for him even so, than if neither of them 
were allowed any abatement at alb 

§ o. Before leaving the subject of Equality of Taxa- 
tion, I must remark that there are cases iti which exceptions 
may bo inad() to it, consistently with that equal justice which 
is the groundwork of the rule. Suppose that there is a kind 
of income wliich constn.ntIy tends to increase, without any 
exertion or sacrifice on the part of the owmers : those owners 
constituliug a class in tlie community, whom the natural 
course of things progressively enriches, consistently with com- 
plete passiveness on their own part. In such a case it would 
be no*violation>of the princi[)les on which private property is 
grounded, if the slate should aj)propriate this increase of 
wealth, or part of it, as it arises. This would not properly be 
taking anything from anybody ; it would merely be applying 
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an accession of wealth, created by circumstances, to the benefit 
of society, instead of allowing it to become an unearned 
appendage to the riches of a particulate* class. 

Now this is actually the case witli rent. The ordinary 
progress of a society which increases in wealth, is at all times 
tending to augment the incomes of landlords; to give them 
both a greater amount and a greater proportion of the wealth 
of the community, independently of any trouble or outlay 
incurred by themselves. They grow richer, as it were in their 
sleep, without working, risking, or economizing. What claim 
have they, on the general principle of social justice*, to this 
accession of riches? In what would they have been wronged 
if society had, from the beginning, reserved the right of taxing 
the spontaneous increase of rent, to the highest amount re- 
quired by financial exigencies? I admit that it would be 
unjust to come upon each individual estate, and lay hold of 
the increase which might be found to have taken place in its 
rental ; because lh(u*e would bo no means of distinguishing in 
individual cases, between an increase owing solely to the 
general circumstances of society, and one which was the effect 
of skill and exiionditure on the part of the proprietor. The 
only admissible mode of proceeding would be by a general 
measure. The first step should be a valuation of all the 
land in the country. The present value of all land should 
be exempt from the tax ; but after an interval had eljxpsed, 
<luring which society had increased in population and capital, 
a ro\igh estimate might be made of the spontaneous increase 
which had accrued to rent since the valuation was made. Of 
this the average price of produce would be some criterion : 
if that had risen, it would be certain that rent had increased, 
and (as already shown) even in a greater ratio than the rise 
of price. On this and other data, an approximate estimate 
miglit be' made, how mucti value had been added to the 
land of the country by natural causes ; and in laying on a 
general land-tax, which for fear of miscalculation should be 
considerably within the ainounj thus indicated, there would 
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bo an assurance of not touching any increase of income which 
might be the result of capital expended or industry <?xerted 
by the proprietor. * * 

But^ though there qpuld be no cpiestipn as to the justice 
of taxing the increase of rent, if society had avowedly re- 
served the right, has not society waved that riglit by not 
exercising it? In England, for example, have not all who 
bought land for tlu? last century or more, given value not 
only for the existing inconui, but for the prospects of in- 
crease, under an irnjdied assurance of being only taxed in 
the sa.mc proportion with otlier incomes ? This objection, 
ill so far as valid, has a different degree of validity in different 
countries ; depending on the degree of desuetude into which 
society has allowed a right to fall, which, as no one can doubt, 
it once fully possessed. In most countries of Europe, the 
right to ta.ke by taxation, as exigency might require, an in- 
definite portion of the rent of land, has never been allowed 
to slumber. In several parts of the Continent the land4ax 
forms a large proportion of the public revenues, and has 
always been confessedly liable to be raised or lowered without 
reference to other taxes. In these countries no one can pre- 
tend to have become the owner of land on the faith of never 
being called upon to pay an increased land-tax. In England 
the land-tax lias not varied since the early part of the last 
century. The last act of the h*gislature in relation to its 
amount, was to diminish it : and though the subsequent in- 
crease in the rental of the country has been immense, not 
only from agriculture, but from tlie growlli of towns and the 
increase of buildings, the ascendancy of landholders in the 
legislature has prevented any tax from being imposed, as it so 
justly might, upon the very large portion of this increase 
which .was unearned, and, as it were, accidental. For the 
expectations thus raised, it appears to me that an amply suffi- 
cient- allow^ance is made, if the whole increase of income 
which has accrued during this long period from a mere na- 
tural law, without exertion or sacrifice, is held sacred from 
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any peculiar taxation. From the present date, or any siibso- 
quent <tiine at which the legislature may think fit to assert 
tlic principle, I see nb objection to di.claring that the future 
increment of rent should be liable to special taxation ; in 
doing which all injustice to the landlords would be obviated, 
if the present market-price of their land were secured to 
them; since that includes the present value of all futurci 
expectations. With reference to such a tax, perhaps a safer 
criterion tlian either a rise of rents or a rise of the price of 
corn, would be a general rise in the price of land. It would 
be easy to keep the tax within the amount which would re- 
duce the market- value of land below the original valuation : 
and up to that point, whateven* the amount t>f the tax might 
be, no injustice would be done to the i)ropriotors. 

§ G. But whatever may be thought of tlie legitimacy of 
making the State a sharer in all future increase of rent from 
natural causes, the existing land-tax (vvliicli in this country 
unfortunately is very small) ought not to ho regarded as a 
tax, but as a rent-charge in favour of the imhlic ; a i)ortioii of 
the rent, reserved from the Ix'ginning by tlie State, whicli has 
never belonged to or formed part of the income of the land- 
lords, and should not therefore he counted to them as part of 
tlieir taxation, so as to exem2)t them from their fair share of 
every other tax. As well miglit the tithe l)t‘ regarded as a 
tax on the landlords : as well, in Bengal, where the State, 
though entitled to the whole rent of the land, gave away one- 
tenth of it to individuals, retaining the other nine-tenths, 
might those nine-tenths be considered as an unequal and 
unjust tax on the grantees of the tenth. That a person owns 
part of the rent, does not make tlie rest of it his just right, 
injuriously withheld from him. The landlords originally held 
their estates subject to feudal burthens, for which the present 
land-tax is Jin exceedingly small equivalent, and for, their 
relief from which they should have been required to pay a 
much higher price. All who have bought land since the tax 
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existed have bought it subject to the tax. There is not the 
smallest pretence for locking upon it as a payment exacted 
from the existing race c( landlords. • 

These observations are applicable to a land-tax, only in 
so far as it is a pecufiar tax, and not when it is merely a 
mode of levying from the landlords the equivalent of what is 
taken from other classes. In France, for example, there are 
peculiar taxes on other kinds of property and income (the 
mohilier and the paten te), and supposing the land-tax to be 
not more than equivalent to these, there would be no ground 
for contending that the state had reserved to itself a rent- 
charge on the land. But wherever and in so far as income 
derived from land is prescriptively subject to a deduction for 
public purposes, beyond the rate of taxation levied on other 
incomes, the surplus is not properly taxation, but a share of 
the propei'ty in the soil, reserved by the state. In this country 
there are no peculiar taxes on oth(jr classes, corresponding to, 
or intended to countervail, the land-tax. The whole of it, 
therefore, is not taxation but a rent-charge, and is as if the 
state had retained, not a portion of the rent, but a portion of 
the land. It is no more a burden on the landlord, than the 
sljare of one joint tenant is a burden on the other. The 
landlords are entitled to no compensation for it, nor have they 
any claim to its being allowed for, as part of their taxes. Its 
continuance on the existing footing is no infringement of the 
principle of Equal Taxation.* 

We shall hereafter consider, in treating of Indirect 
Taxation, how far, and with what modifications, the rule of 
equality is apjdicable to that department. 


♦ The same remarks obviously apply to those local taxes, of the peculiar 
pressure of which on landed property so much has been said by the remnant of 
the Protectionists. As much of these burdeA) as is o^old standing, ought to 
be reganled as a prescript^ive deduction or reservation, for public purposes, of a 
portion 'of the rent. And any recent additions have either been incurred for 
the benefit of the jbwiiers of landed proj>erty, or occasioned by their fault : in 
neither case giving Iheiii any just ground of complaint. 

VOL. II. D D 
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^ 7. In addition to the preceding jules, anot^ier general 
rule of taxation is sometimes laid down, nanic*Jy, that it sliould 
fall on income, and ndt on capital. I'hat taxation should not 
encroach upon the amount of the national capital, is indeed 
of the greatest importance ; but this encroachment, when it 
occurs, is not so much a consequence of any particular mode 
of taxation, as of its excessive amount. Over taxation, carried 
to a sufficient extent, is quite capable of ruining the most 
industrious community, especially when it is in any degree 
arbitrary, so that the payer is never certain how much or how 
little he shall be allowed to keep ; or when it is so laid on as 
to render industry and economy a bad calculation. But if 
these errors be avoided, and the amount of taxation be not 
greater than it is at present even in the most heavily taxed 
couTitiy of Europe, there is no danger lest it should deprive 
the country of a portion of its capital. 

To provide that taxation shall fall entirelyj:>^ income, and 
not at all on capital, is beyond the power 'of ' any sy^stem of 
fiscal arrangements. There is no tax%hich is not partly 
paid from what would otheiwise have been saved ; no tax, the 
amount of which, if remitted, would be wholly empl^;^d in 
increased expenditure, and no part whatever laid by as an 
addition to capital. All taxes, therefore, are in some smisc 
partly paid out of capital ; and in a poor cquntry it is im- 
possible to impose any tax which will not impede iho 
increase of the national wealth. But in a country wluTe 
capital abounds, and the spirit of accumulation is strong, this 
effect of taxation is scarcely felt. Capital ’‘Laving n ached 
the stage in which, were it not for a perpetual succession of 
im()rovements in production, any further increase would 
soon be stopped — and having so strong a tendency even 
to outrun those improvements, that profits are only kept 
above the minimum by emigration of capital, or by a periodical 
sweep called a commercial crisis ; to take from capital by tax- 
ation ^fiat emigration would remove, or a commercial crisis 
destroy, 'is only to do what either of those causes would have 
^ done, hamely, to make a clear space for further saving. 
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I cannot, therefore, f^ttach any importance, in a wealthy 
country, to the objection made against taxes on legacies and 
inheritances, that they are taxes on capital. It is perfectly 
true that they SGt As llicardo observes, if 100^. are 
taken from aiyp^one in a tax on houses or on wine, he will 
probably save it, or a part of it, by living in a cheaper 
house, consuming less wine, or retrenching from some otlier 
of his expenses : but if the san^^ sum be taken from him 
because lie has received a legacMP 1000/., he considers the 
legacy as only 9(^1., and fecIs^Pfmore inducement than at 
any other time (probably f^Hr -rather less inducement) to 
economize in his expendit^l^. The tax, therefore, is wholly 
paid out of capital r there are countries in which this 
would be a Soripus objection. But in the first place, the 
argument oaflnot* apply to any country which has a national 
debt^ and devotes any portion of revenue to paying it off'; 
since tlio produce the tax, thus a[)plied, still remains 
capital, and is rner/ly tije^sferred from tlie tax-payer to the 
fundholder. But the objection is never aj)})licable in a coun- 
try which 'increases iapi<ily in wealth. 'I’he amount wliicli 
woi:^rd be derived, oven from u very high legacy duty, in each 
year, is but a small fraction of tlie annual increase of (japital 
in such a country; and its abstraction would but make room 
for saving to an equivalent amount : wliilo the effect of not 
taking it, is to prevent that amount of saving, or cause the 
savings when made, to be, sent abroad for investment. A 
country which, like England, accunuilatiis capital not only 
for itself, but for half the world, may be said to defray the 
whole of its public expenses from its overflowings ; and its 
wealth is prqjpably ‘at this moment as great as if it had no 
taxes at all. What its taxes really do is, to subtract from its 
means, not of production but of ^enjoym^nt ; sihee whatever 
any one pays in taxes, be could, if it were not taken for that 
purpose, employ in indulging his ease, or in gratifying some 
want or taste which at present remains unsatisfied. ** 
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CHAPTER HI. 


OF DIRECT TAXES. 

§ 1 . Taxes are either direct or indirect. A direct tax 
is one which is demanded from the very persons who, it is 
intended or desired, should pay it. Indirect taxes arc those 
which ar(‘ demanded from one person in the expectation and 
intention that he shall indemnify himself at the expense of 
another: such as the excise or customs. The producer or 
importer of a commodity is called upon to pay a tax on it, 
not with the intention to levy a peculiar contribution upon 
him, but to tax through him the consumers of the commodity, 
from whom it is supposed that he will recover the amount by 
means of an advance in price. 

Direct taxes are either on income, or on expenditure 
Most taxes on expenditure are indirect, but some are direct, 
being imposed, not on the producer or st'ller of an article, but 
immediately on the consumer. A house-tax, for example, is 
a direct tax on expenditure, if levied, as it usually is, on the 
occupier of the house. If levied on the builder or owner, it i 
would be an indirect tax. A window tax is a direct tax on 
expenditure ; so are the taxes on horses and carriages, and 
the rest of what are called the assessed taxes. 

The sources of income are rent, profits, and wages. This 
includes every sort of income, except, gift or plunder. 
Taxes may be laid on any one of the three kinds of income, 
or an uniform tax on all of them. We will consider these in 
their order. 

* I 

§ 2. A tax on rent fills wholly on the landlord, ^here 
arc no means by which he can shift the burthen upon any 
one else. It does not affect the value or price of agricultural 
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produce, for this is determined by the cost of production in 
the most unfavourable circumstances, and in those* circum- 
stances, as we have sft often domonsfrated, no rent is paid. 
A tax on rent, therefore, has no effect, other than its obvious 
one. It merely takes so much from the landlord, and trans- 
fers it to the state. 

This, however, is, in strict exactness, only true of the 
rent which is the result either of natural causes, or of im- 
provements made by tenants. When the landlord makes 
improvements which increase the productive power of his 
land, he is remunerated for them by an extra payment from 
the tenant; and this payment, whicli to the landlord is pro- 
perly a profit on capital, is blended and confounded witli 
rent ; which indeed it really is, to the tenant, and in respect 
of the economical laws which determine its amount. A tax 
on rent, if extending to this portion of it, would discourage 
landlords from making improvements : but it does not follow 
that it would raise the price of agricultural produce. The 
same improvements might be tnade with the tenant's capital, 
or even with the landlord’s if lent by him to the tenant; 
provided he is willing to give the tenant so long a lease as 
will enable him to indemnify himself before it expires. But 
whatever hinders improvements from being made in the 
manner in which people prefer to make them, will otteu 
j>revcut them from being made at all : and on this account a 
tax on rent would be inexpedient, unless some means could 
be devised of excluding from its operation that portion of the 
nominal rent \^ich may be regarded as landlord's profit. 
This argument, however, is not needed for the condemnation 
of such a tax. A peculiar tax on the income of any class, not 
balanced by taxes on other classes, is 'a violation of justice, 
and amounts to a partial confiscation. I have already shown 
grounds for excepting from this censure a tax which, sparing 
existing rents, should content itself with appropriating a 
portion of any future increase arising from the mere action of 
natural causes. But even this could not be justly done, 
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without offering as an alternative the market price of the land. 
Ill the case of a tax on rent which is not })eciiliar, but accom- 
jianicd by an equivalent tax on othe# incomes, the objection 
grounded on its reaching the profit .arising from impiove- 
ments is less applicable : since, profits being taxed as well as 
rent, the profit which assumes the form of rent is liable to its 
share in common with other profits ; but since profits alto- 
gether ought, for reasons formerly stated, to be taxed some- 
wliat lower than rent properly so called, the objection is only 
diminished, not removed. 

§ 3. A tax on profits, like a tax on rent, must, at least 
in its immediate operation, fall wholly on the payer. All 
profits being alike affected, no relief can be obtained by a 
change of onqdoynient. If a tax were laid on the profits of 
any one branch of productive eniployrntmt, the tax would be 
virtually an increase of the cost of production, and the. value 
and price of the article would rise accordingly; by which the 
tax would be thrown upon tin, consumers of the commodity, 
and would not affect profits. But a general and equal tax on 
all profits would not aSect general prices, and would fall, at 
least in the first instance, on capitalists alone. 

There is, however, an ulterior effect, which, in a rich and 
prosperous country, requires to be taken into account. When 
the capital accumulated is so great and the rate of annual 
accumulation so rapid, that the country is only kept from 
attaining the stationary state by tbe emigration of capital, or 
by continual improvements in production ; ifny circumstance 
A\hich virtually lowers the rate of profit, cannot be without a 
decided influence on these phenomena. It may operate in 
different ways. The curtailment of profit, and the coiise- 
(pient increased difficulty in making a fortune or obtaining 
a subsistence by the employment of capital, may act as a 
stimulus to inventions, and to the use of them wlieu made. 
If improvements in production are much accelerated, and if 
these improvements cheapen, directly or indirectly, any of 
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tlie tilings liabitinilly consumed by the labourer, profits may 
rise, and rise sufficiently to make up for all that is taken 
from them by the tax. »In that case rtic tax will have been 
realized without loss to any one, the produce of the country 
lieing increased by an equal, or what would in tliat case be a 
i.ir gn *ater amount. The tax, however, must even in this 
case bo considered as jiaid from profits, because the receivers 
of profits are those who would be benefited if it were taken 
offi 

But though tlie artificial absti'action of a portion of profits 
would have a real tendency to accohTate improvements in 
])roduction, no considerable imjirovements might actually 
result, or only of such a kind as not to raise general profits 
at all, or not to raise them so much as the tax had dirnini.shed 
them. If so, the rate of profit would be brought closer to 
that practical minimum, to wbi<di it is constantly a[)proacliing : 
and this diminished return to capital would either give a 
decided check to further accumulation, or would cause a 
greater jiroportion than before of the annual inciease to be 
s(‘nt abroad, or wasted in unprofitable speculations. At its 
fiist iinpositiou the t;ix falls wholly on ])rofits : but the amount 
of increase of capital, which the tax prevents, would, if it had 
be(‘ii allowed to continue, have tended to reduce profits to the 
same level; and at every period of ten or twenty years there 
will be found less diifereucc between profits as they are, and 
j)rofits as they would in that case have been : until at last 
there is no dill’erence, and the tax is thrown eitlier upon the 
labourer or upon the landlord. The real effect of a tax on 
jirofits is to make tlu^ conn try possess at any given period, a 
smaller capital and a smaller aggregate production, andAo 
iiiake the stationary state be attained earlier, and with a 
smaller sum of national wealth. It is possible that a tax on 
])rofils might even diminish the clisting capital of the country. 
If the rate of profit is already at the practical minimum, that 
is, at the j)oint at which all that portion of the annual 
increment which would tend to reduce profits is carried off* 
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either by exportation or by speculation ; then if a tax is im- 
posed which reduces profits still lower, the same causes which 
jirevjously carried off fhe increase wou^d probably carry off a 
portion of the, existing capital. A tax pn profits is thus, in a 
state of capital and accumulation like that in England, ex- 
tremely detrimental to the national wealth. And this effect 
is not confined to the case of a peculiar, and therefore intrin- 
sically unjust, tax on profits. The mere fact that profits have 
to bear their share of a heavy general taxation, tends, in the 
same manner as a peculiar tax, to drive capital abroad, to 
stimulate imprudent speculations by diminishing safe gains, 
to discourage further accumulation, and to accelerate the 
attainment of the stationary state. This is thought to have 
been the principal cause of the decline of Holland, or rather 
of her having ceased to make jirogress. 

Even in countries wliich do not accumulate so fast as to 
be always within a short interval of the stationary state, it 
seems impossible that, if capital is accumulating at all, its 
accumulation should not be in some degree retarded by the 
abstraction of a portion of its profit ; and unless the effect in 
stimulating improvements be a full counterbalance, it is 
inevitable that a part of the burthen will be thrown off the 
capitalist, upon the labourer or the landlord. One or other of 
these is always the loser by a diminished rate of accumulation. 
If population continues to increase as before, the labourer 
suffers : if not, cultivation is checked in its advance, and the 
landlords lose the accession of rent which would have accrucid 
to them. The only countries in which a tax on profits seems 
likely to be permanently a burthen on cajjitalists exclusively, 
are those in which capital is stationary, because there is no 
new accumulation. In sudi countries the tax might not 
prevent the old caj^ital from being kept up through habit, 
or from unwillingness to submit to irnpoverishmeiit, and so 
the capitalist might continue to bear the whole of the* tax. 
It is seen from these considerations that the effects of a tax 
on profits are much more complex, more various, and in some 
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points more uncertain, than writers on the subject have com- 
monly supposed * • 

« • 

§ 4. We now turiri to Taxes on Wages. The incidence 
of th(?se is very different, according as the wages taxed are 
those of ordinary unslxillod labour, or are the remuneration of 
such skilled or privileged employments, whether manual or 
intellectual, as are taken out of the sphere of competition by 
a natunal or conferred monopoly. 

I liavo already remarked, that in the present low state of 
popular education, all the higher grades of^ mental or edu- 
cated labour are at a monopoly price; exceeding the wages of 
common workmen in a degree very far beyond that which is 
due to the expense, trouble, and loss of time r(‘quired in 
qualifying for the employment. Any tax levied on these gains, 
which still h*aves them above (or not below) their just propor- 
tion, falls on those who pay it ; they have no means of rediev- 
ing themselves at the exjx'nsc of any other class. The same 
thing is true of ordinary wages, in cases like that of the United 
Stat(‘s, or of a new colony, where, capital increasing as rapidly 
as pojiulation can increase, wages are kept up by the increase 
of capital, and not by the adherence of the labourers to a 
fixed standard of comforts, lii such a case, some deterioration 
of their condition, whether by a tax or otherwise, might pos- 
sibly take place without checking the increase of population. 
The tax would in that case fall on the labourers themstdves, 
and would reduce them prematurely to that lower state to 
which, on the same suj)position with regard to their habits, 
they would in any case have been reduced ultimately, by the 
inevitable diminution in the rate of increase of capital, through 
the occupatiofi of all the fertile land. 

Some will object that, even in this case, a tax on wages 
cannot be detrimental to the labourers, since the money 
raised by it, being expended in the country, comes back to 
the labourers again through the demand for labour. The 
fallacy, however, of this doctrine has been so completely 
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exhihlted in tlu* First Book,-^ tlmt T noed do little more 
than to that exposition. If was tluTe sliowii tliat 

funds expended uiipradnctively have ^lo teiidtmcy to raise or 
keep up wa-es, un](*ss when ex]>endod jn tho direct ymrehnse 
of labour. If tlit‘ governnu'iit took a tax of a shilling a ueek 
from evpry hhoiiwr, and laid it all out in liiniig laboiin rs 
for wilitaij service, public work:^, or tin* lite, it would, no 
doubt, indemnify the labourers as a clas<f for all that the tax 
took from them. That would regally be spending llio 
money among the people.'^ IJut if it expended the whole in 
Imying goods, oi* in adding to the salari(‘s of employes who 
bouglit goods with it, this would not increase the demand for 
labour, or tend to raise wages. Without, however, revcTting 
to general principles, we may rely on an obvious irdnrfto mf 
ahsvrdum. If to take money from tlie labourers and sp(Mul 
it in commodities is giving it hack to the labourers, then, 
to take money from other classes, and vSpend it iij the same 
manner, must bo giving it to the labourers ; consetpiently, tho 
more a government takes in taxes, tho greater wdll he the 
demand for labour, and the more opubrnt the condition of the 
laliourers. A proposition the absurdity of which no one cun 
fail to see. 

In the condition of most communities, wages are r(‘gn- 
lated by tljo habitual standard of living to which the labourers 
adhere, and on less tlian which they will not multiply. Where 
there exists such a standard, a tax on wages wdll indeed for 
a time be borne by the labourers tbomselves ; but unless this 
temporary depression has the effect of lowerkig tlie standard 
itself, the increase of population will receive a chock, ^ylJicb 
will raise wages, and restore the labourers to their jirevious 
condition. On whom, in this case, will the tax fall ? Ac- 
cording to Adam Smith, on the community generally, in 
their character of tonsumdrs ; since the rise of wfigcs, he 
thought, would raise general prices. We have seen, however. 


Supra, vol. i. pp. 98-109. 
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that general prices depend on other causes, and are never 
raised by any circumstance which affects all kinds of produc- 
tive employment in tlie^sarne manner Anti degree. A rise of 
wages occasioned l)y a, tax, must, like any other increase of 
the cost of labour, be defrayed from profits. To attempt to 
tax day-labourers, in an old country, is merely to impose an 
extra tax upon all em])loyers of common labour ; unless the 
tax has the much worse effhet of permanently lowering the 
standard of comfortable subsistence in the minds of the 
poorest, class. 

We find in the preceding considerations an additional 
argument for the opinion already cxprcjssed, that direct tax- 
ation should stop short of the class of incomt‘S which do not 
exceed what is necc^ssary for healthful (ixislence. These 
very small incomes are mostly derived from manual labour ; 
and, as wo now see, any tax imposed on these, either per- 
manently degrades the liabits of the labouring class, or falls 
on profits, and burthens ca[)italists with an indirect tax, in 
addition to their siian* of the direct taxes; which is doubly 
objectionable, both as a violation of tlie fundarnimtal rule of 
equality, and for tlje reasons which, as already shown, render 
a pcKJuliar tax on profits detrimental to the j)ul)lic wealth, and 
consequently to the means wbicli society pi»ssefcses of paying 
any taxes wliatcver. 

§ 5. We now ])ass, from taxes on the separate kinds of 
income, to a tax attempted to be assessed fairly upon all 
kinds ; in other words, an Income Tax. The discussion of 
the conditions necessary for making this tax consistent with 
justice, has been anticipated in the last chapter. We shall 
suppos(‘, therefore, that these conditions are complied witli. 
Tliey are, first, that incomes below a curtain amount should 
be altogether uutaxed. This minimum should not be higher 
than the amount which suffices for the necessaries of the 
existing i^opulation. The exemption from the present 
income-tax, of all incomes under lOOi. a-year, and the 
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lower percentage levied on those between lOOZ. and 150Z., are 
only defensible on the ground that almost all the indirect 
taxes press more heavily on incomes ‘between 50Z. and 150Z. 
than on any others whatever. The second condition js, that 
incomes above the limit should be taxed only in proportion to 
the surplus by which they exceed the limit. Thirdly, that all 
sums saved from income and invested, should be exempt from 
the tax : or if this be found impracticable, that life incomes 
and incomes from business and professions should be less 
heavily taxed than inheritable incomes, in a degree as nearly 
as possible equivalent to tlie increased need of economy 
arising from their terminable character : allowance being also 
made, in the case of variable incomes, for their precarious- 
ness. 

An income-tax, fairly assessed on these principles, would 
be, in point of justice, the least .exceptionable of all taxes. 
The objection to it, in the present low state of public morality, 
is the impossibility of ascertaining the real incomes of the 
contributora The supposed hardship of compelling people 
to disclose the amount of their incomes, ought not iri my 
opinion, to count for much. One of the social evils of this 
country is the practice, amounting to a custom, of maintaining, 
or attemj)ting to maintain, the appearance to the world of a 
larger income than is possessed ; and it would be far better 
for the interests of those who yield to this weakness, if the 
extent of their means W€Te universally and exactly known, 
and the temptation removed to expending more than they 
can afford, or stinting real wants in order to make a false 
show externally. At the same time, the reason of the case, 
even on this point, is not so exclusively on one side of the 
argument as is sometimes supposed. So long as the vulgar 
of any country are in the debased state of mind which this 
national habit presupposes — ^so long as their respect (if such a 
word can be applied to it) is proportioned to what they«sup- 
pose to be each personas pecuniary means — it may be doubted 
whether anything which would remove all uncertainty as to 
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that point, would not considerably increase the presumption 
and arrogance of the vulgar rich, and their insolence towards 
those above them in mi^d and character, but below them in 
fortune. 

Notwithstanding, too, what is called the inquisitorial 
nature of the tax, no amount of inquisitorial power which 
would be tolcTated by a people the most disposed to submit 
to it, could enable the revenue officers to assess the tax from 
actual knowledge of the circumstances of contributors. Rents, 
salaries, annuities, and all fixed incomes, can be exactly ascer- 
tained. But the. variable gains of professions, and still more 
the profits of business, which the person interested cannot 
always himself exactly ascertain, can still less be estimated 
with any approach to fairness by a tax collector. The main 
reliance must bo placed, and always has been placed, on the 
returns made by the person himself. No production of ac- 
counts is of much avail, except against the more flagrant cases 
of falsehood ; and even against these the check is very im- 
perfect, for if fraud is intended, false accounts can gcncTally 
be framed which it will baflle any means of inquiry possessed 
by the revenue officers to detect : the easy resource of 
omitting entries on the credit side being often sufficient 
without the aid of fictitious debts or disbursements. The tax, 
therefore, on whatever principles of equality it may be imposed, 
is ill practice unequal in one of tlie worst ways, falling heaviest 
on the most conscientious. The unscrupulous succeed in 
evading a great proportion of what they should pay ; even 
persons of integrity in their ordinary transactions are tempted 
to palter with their conscience's, Jit least to the extent of 
deciding in their own favour all ])oints on which the smallest 
doubt or discussion could arise : while the strictly veracious 
may be made to pay more than the state intended, by the 
jiowers of arbitrary assessment nftcessariiy intrusted to the 
Commissioners as the last defence against the tax-payers 
power of concealment. 

It is to be feared, therefore, that the fairness which belongs 
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to the principle of an income-tax, cannot be made to attach 
to it iM practice : and tliat this tax, while apparently the 
most just of all inodc^. of raising a rt venue, is in effect more 
unjust than many others which are jacw more ob- 

jectionable. Tliis consideration would lead us to concur in 
the opinion which, until of late, has usually prevailed — that 
direct taxes on income should be reserved as an extraordinary 
resource for great national emergencies, in wdiich the 
necessity of a large additional revenue overrules all ob- 
jections. 

The difficulties of a fair income-tax have elicited a propo- 
sition for a direct tax of so much per cent, not on income l)ut 
on expenditure ; the aggregate amount of each person s ex- 
penditure being ascertained, as the amount of income now is, 
fiom statements furnished by the contributors themselves. 
Tin? author of this suggestion, Mr. Kevans, in a clever pam- 
jdilet on the subject,* contends that the returns which persons 
would furnish of their expenditure would be more trustworthy 
than those which they now make of their income, inasmuch 
as expenditure is in its own nature more public than income, 
and false representations of it more easily detected. lie 
cannot, I think, have sufficiently considered, bow few of the 
items in the annual expenditure of most families can be 
judged of with any approximation to correctness from the 
external signs. The only security would still be the veracity 
of individuals, and there is no reason for supposing that their 
statements would be more trustworthy on the subject of their 
expenses than on that of their revenues ; Especially as, the 
expenditure of most persons being composed of many more 
items than their income, there would be more' scope for con- 
cealment and suppression in the detail of expenses than even 
of receipts. 

The taxes on ex^penditure at present in force, either in this 


* “ A Percentage Tax on Domestic Expnnditurc to supply the whole of the 
Public Iwcvcnue.” 13y John Ilevaus. Published by llatchuid, in 1847. 
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or in Ollier countries, fall only on particular kinds of expen- 
diture, and differ no otlierwise from taxes on commodities than 
in being paid directly by the person wh6 consumes or uses the 
article, instead of beii^g advanced by the producer or seller, 
and reinibursf^l in the price. The taxes on horses and car- 
riages, on dogs, on servants, are of this nature. They evi- 
dt‘nlly fall on the persons from whom they are levied — those 
who use tlui commodity taxed. A tax of a similar description, 
and more important, is a house*tax : wliich must be considered 
at somewhat greater lengtli. 

§ 6. The rent of a houscj consists of two parts, the 
ground-rent, and what Adam Smith calls the building-rent. 
The first is determined by the ordinary jirinciples of rent. 
It is the remuneration given for the use of the portion of 
land occupied by the house and its appurtenances ; and varies 
from a mere equivalent for the rent which the ground would 
afford in agricultun?, to the monopoly rents paid for advan- 
tageous situations in populous thoroughfartjs. The rent of 
the house itself, as distinguished from the ground, is the 
e(|ui valent given for the labour and capital expended on the 
building. The fact of its being received in ([uarterly or half- 
yt^arly payments, makes no ditferenee in the princijdes by 
which it is regulated. It comprises the ordinary profit on the 
builder s capital, and an annuity, sufficient at tiie curreiit rate 
of interest, after paying for all rojmirs chargeable on the pro- 
prietor, to replace the original capital by the time the bouse 
is worn out, of by the exjaration of the usual term of a 
building lease. 

A tax of m't inucli per ccmt on tli(‘ gross nmt, falls on beth 
those j)ortions alike. Tlie more higlily a house is rented, the 
more it pays to the tax, whether the quality of the situation 
or that of the house itself is the cause. The incidence, how- 
of these two portions of the tax must be considered 
separately. 

As much of it as is a tax on huilding-rent, must ultimately 
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fall on the consumer, in other words the occupier. For as 
the profits of building are already not above the ordinary rate, 
they would, if the tax* fell on the ownf r and not on the occu- 
pier, become lower than the profits of ^untaxed employments, 
and houses would not be built. It is probable howevW that 
for some time after the tax was first imposed, a great part of 
it would fall, not on the renter, but on the owner of the house. 
A large proportion of the consumers either could not afford^ 
or would not choose, to pay their former rent with the tax in 
addition, but would content themselves with a lower scale of 
accommodation. Houses therefore would be for a time in 
excess of the demand. The consequence of such excess, in 
the case of most other articles, would be an almost immediate 
diminution of the supply : but so durable a commodity *'is 
houses does not rapidly diminish in amount. New buildings 
indeed, of the class for vhich the demand had decreased, 
would cease to be erected, except for special reasons ; but in 
the meantime the temporary superfluity would lower rents, 
and the consumers would obtain, perhaps, nearly the same 
accommodation as formerly, for the same aggregate payment, 
rent and tax together. By degrees, however, as the existing 
houses wore out, or as increase of population demanded a 
greater supply, rents would again rise ; until it became profit- 
able to recommence building, which would not be until the 
tax was wholly transferred to the occupier. In the end, 
therefore, the occupier bears that portion of a tax on rent, 
which falls on the payment made for the house itself, exclu- 
sively of the ground it stands on. * 

The case is partly different with the portion which is a tax 
oa^ground-rent. As taxes on rent, pro[>tTly so-called, fall on 
the landlord, a tax on ground-rent, one would suppose, must 
fall on the ground-landlord, al least after the expiration of the 
building lease. It w^ill not ‘however fall wholly on the land- 
lord, unless with the tax on ground-rent there is combine^d an 
equivalent tax on agricultural rent. The lowest rent of land 
let for building is very little above the rent which the same 
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ground would yield in agriculture : since it is reasonable to 
suppose that land, unless in case of exceptional circuin'fetances, 
is let or sold for building as soon as it U decidedly worth more 
for that purpose than fjjr cultivation. If, therefore, a tax were 
laid on ground-rents without being also laid on agricultural 
rents, it would, unless of tiifling amount, reduce the return 
from tlie lowest ground rents below the ordinary return from 
land, and would check further building quite ns eflectually 
as if it were a tax on building- rents, until eitlier the incrcasi.d 
demand of a growing population, or a diminution of su[)j)ly 
by the ordinary causes of destruction, had raised the rt;nt by 
a full equivalent for the tax. Hut whatever raises the lowest 
ground-rents, raises all otliers, since each < xceeds the lowest 
by the market value of its ])eculiar advantag(‘S. If, there- 
fore, the tax on ground rents were a fixed sum per s(|uare foot, 
the more valuable situations paying no more than those least 
in request, this fixed payment would ultimately fall on the 
occupier. Suppose the lowest ground-rent to he 10/.. per 
acre, and tlie highejst 1000/., a tax of 1/. ptr acre on ground- 
rents would ultimately raise the former to 1 I/., and the latter 
consequently to 1001/., since the difference of value between 
the two situations would be exactly what it was before : the 
annual j)ound, tluuefore, would be paid by the occupier. But 
a tax on ground-rent is supposed to be a portion of a house- 
tax, which is not a fixed paymiuit, but a percentage on the 
rent. Tlie cheapest site, therefore, lieiiig supposed as before 
to pay IZ., the dearest would pay 100^., of which only the 1/. 
could he thrown*upon the occu])ier, since the rent would still 
be only raised to 1001/. Consequently, of the 1 ()()/. 

levied from tlie expensive site, wmiild fall on the grouiwh- 
landlord. A house-tax thus requires to bo considijred in a 
double aspect, as a tax on all occupiers of houses, and a tax 
on ground-rents. 

Ir. the vast majority of houses, the ground -rent forms but 
a small proportion of the annual payment made for the house, 
and nearly all the tax falls on the occupier. It is only in 
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exceptional cases, like that of the favourite situations in large 
towns, *that the predominant element in the rent of the house 
is the ground-rent ; and among the vftry few kinds of income 
which are fit subjects for peculiar taxation, these ground-rents 
hold the principal place, being the most gigantic example 
extant of enormous accessions of riches ac(|uired rapidly, and 
in many cases unexpectedly, hy a few families, from the mere 
accident of their possessing certain tracts of land, without their 
having themselves aided in the accjuisition by the smallest 
exertion, outlay, or risk. So far therefore as a honse-tax falls 
on the ground-landlord, it is liable to no valid objection. 

In so far as it falls on Ihe occupier, if justly proportioned 
to the value of the house, it is one of the fairest and most 
unobjectionable of all taxes. No part of a person's expenditure 
is a better criterion of his means, or boars, on the whole, more 
nearly the same proportion to them. A house-tax is a nearer 
approach to a hdr income-tax, than a direct assessment on 
income can easil}’ be ; having the great advantage, tliat it 
makes spontaneously all the allowances wliicli it is so dilJicult 
to make, and so impracticable to make exactly, in assessing 
an income-tax : for if what a pe?*son pays in house- rent is a 
test of anything, it is a test not of what he possesses, but of 
what he thinks ho can afford to spend. The equality of this 
tax can only be seiiou sly questioned on two grounds. The first 
is, that a miser may escape it. This objection applies to all 
taxes on expenditure : nothing but a direct tax on income can 
reach a miser. But as misers do not now hoard their treasure, 
but invest it in productive employments, it ’not only ailds to 
the national wealth, and consequently to the general means of 
pfiying taxes, but the payment claimable from itself is only 
transferred from the principal sum to the income afterwards 
derived from it, which pays taxes as soon as it comes to be 
expeinled. The s^econd Aljection is that a person may re- 
quire a larger and more expensive house, not fiom having 
greater means, but from having a larger family. Of tliis, 
however, he is not entitled to com])]ain; since having a 
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large faniily is at a person's own choice :* and, so far as con- 
cerns tlie public iiiter«.‘.st, *is a thing rather to be discoliraged 
than promoted.^ « • 

A large portion of the taxation of this country is raised 
by a lioiise-tax. Tlie parochial taxation of the towns en- 
tirely, and of the ruial districts partially, consists of an 
assess!nent on house-rent. The window-tax, which was also 
a hoiisc-!.ax, but of a bad kiml, operating as a tax on light, 
an<l a cause of deformity in building, was exchanged in 1851 
for a house-tax properly so-called, but on a much lower 
.''calo than that whi(‘h existed previ<»usly to 18o4. It is to be 
lamented that the new tax retains the unjust principle on 
wliich the old house tax was assessed, and which contributed 
i|uile as much as tlie seltishiu*ss of the middle classes to 
])ro<luee the outcry against tlie tax. The public were justly 
seaiulaliz(*d on learning that residences like Chatsworth or 
ilelvoir were only rate«l on an imaginary rent of perlxaps 200^ 
a-y(‘ar, under the pretext that owing to the great expense of 


• Anotlicr coininon (»l»jccf.ion is that hirge ami iixjjensivc accommodation is 
often mji.ijcd, nol. as a it'sHknce, l-iu for I.Hshiokh. Lint it is an admitted 
principlt* that huild u';" ««r portions of huildings occupied exclusively for business, 
ns sliops. %.ij liousc *4, or manufactories, 01114111 to be exempted fiom houso- 
tax. The plea that jicThoiis ill Imsiticss may be compelled to live in situations, 
such as the gn at tliorouglifarcs of London, wheie house-rent is at a monopoly 
rate, seems to me unworthy of regaid : since no one does so but because the 
exira profit whieli he expects to diTive fioiii the situalioii, is more thau an equi- 
v il 'iit lo him Cor the eNtra cost. But in any cas<*, the hulk of the tax oii this 
extra lent #ill not fall on him, but on the grouiuMandlord. 

It has btien also obJ<-cted that houso-reut in the rural districts is much lower 
than in towns, and l<»wer in some towns ainl in stune rural distiicts than in 
others : so that a tax prtiportioiied to it would hav(' a conespomling iiie(|uality 
of pressure. To this, luwever, it maj'^ he answered, tliat in places where house- 
rent is low, persons ot the same aiiiount of income usually live in larger ami 
better hou.scs, and thus exi'eiul in Jioiise-rent more nearly the same proportion 
of their incomes than might at first sight appear. Or if not, the probability 
will be, that many of them live in those places precisely because they are too 
poor to live elsewhere, and have therefore the strongest claim to be taxed lightly. 
Ill some cases, it is precistdy because the peo[)le arc poor, that liouse-rout 
remains low. 
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keeping them up, they could not be let for more. Probably, 
indeed, they could not be let even for that, and if the argument 
were a fair one, they Ought not to haue been taxed at all. But 
a house-tax is not intended as a tax ^n incomes derived from 
houses, but ofi expenditure incurred for them. The tiling 
which it is wished to ascertain is what a house costs to the 
person who lives in it, not what it would ])ring in if let to 
some one else. When the oecii[>ior is not the owner, and 
docs not hold on a repairing lease, the rent he pays is the 
measure of what the house costs him : but when he is the 
owuier, some other measure must be sought. A valuation 
should be made of the house, not at what it 'would sell for, 
but at what would be the cost of rebuilding it, anti this valua- 
tion might be periodically conected by an allo^v^a)ce for what 
it had lost in value 'by time, or gained by repairs and im- 
provements. The amount of the amended valuation would 
form a principal sum, the interest of which, at the current 
price of the public funds, would form the annual value at 
which the building should be assessed to the tax. 

As incomes below a certain amount ought to be exempt 
from income-tax, so ought hou.ses below a certain value, from 
house-tax, on the universal principle of sparing from all 
taxatioii the absolute neces.saries of luialthful existence. In 
order that the occupiers of lodgings, as well as of houses, 
might benefit, as injustice they ought, by tins exemption, it 
might be optional with the owmers to have every portion of 
a house which is occupied by a separate tenant, v^^lucd and 
assessed separately, as is now usually the ca3e with chambers. 
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OF TAXES ON COMMODITIES. 

§ 1. By taxes on commodities are commonly meant, 
those whicli are levied either on the producers, or on the 
carrie'rs or dealers who intervene between them and the final 
pnrehasers for consumption. Taxes imposed directly on tlie 
consumers of particular commodities, such as a house-tax, or 
tlie tax in this country on horses and carriages, might be 
called taxes on commodities, but arc not; the phrase being, 
by custom, con lined to indirect taxes — those which are ad- 
vanced by one per&on, to bii, as is expected and intended, 
reimbursed by another. Taxes on commodities are either 
on production within the couniry, or on importation into it, 
or on conveyance or sale within it ; und are classed respec- 
tively as excise, customs, or tolls and transit duties. To 
whlchev(U‘ class they belong, and at whatever stage in the 
prc'gress of the community they may be imposed, they arc 
equivalent to an increase of the cost of production ; using that 
term in its most enlarged sense,’ which includes the cost of 
transport and distribution, or, in common phrase, of bringing 
the commodity to market. 

When the cost of production is increased artificially by a 
tax, the olFect is the same as when it is increased by natural 
causes. If only one or a few commodities are affected, their 
value and price rise, so a’s to compensate the producer 
dealer for the peculiar burthen ; but if there were a tax on 
all commodities, exactly proportioned to tjieir value, no such 
compensation would be obtained : there w^ould neither, be a 
general rise of values, which is an absurdity, nor of prices, 
which depend on causes entirely different. There would, 
however, as Mr. McCulloch has pointed out, be a disturbance 
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of valuoR, some falling, others rising,, owing to a circumstance, 
the effect of which on values and prices we formerly dis- 
cussed; the different durability of tSie capital eniidoyod in 
dififercnt occupations. The gross produce of industry consists 
of two parts; one portion serving to replace the capital con- 
sumed, while the other portion is profit. Now e((ual capitals 
in two branches of production must have equal expectations 
of profit; but if a'greater portion of the one than of the other 
is fixed capital, or if that fixed capital is more durable, there 
will be a less consumption of capital in th(; year, ami less will 
be required to replace it, so that the profit, if absolutely the 
same, will form a greater pro]K)rtion of the annual returns. 
To derive from a capital of lOOOZ. a profit of JOO/., the one 
producer may have to sell produce to .tin* value of 1100/., 
the other only to the value of 500/. If on these two 
branches of industry a tax bo imposed of five per coni ad 
valorem, the last wdll be charged only with 25/., the first with 
55/. ; leaving to the one 7aL profit, to the other only 45/. 
To equali;!e, therefore, their expectation of profit, the one 
commodity must rise in price, or the other must fall, or both : 
commodities made chiefly by immediate labour must rise in 
value, as compared with those which are cliicfly made by 
machinery. It is unnecessary to prosecute this branch of the 
inquiry any further. • 

§ 2. A tax on any one commodity, whether laid on its 
production, its importation, its carriage from place to place, 
or its sale, and whether the tax be a fixed sum of moiuiy for 
a given quantity of the commodity, or an ad Vidorem, duty, 
will, as a general rule, raise the value and price of the com- 
modity by at least the amount of the tax. There are few 
cases in which it ,does nqt raise them by more than that 
amount. In the first place, there are few taxes on produc- 
tion on account of which it is not found or deemed iieces- 
sary to impose restrictive regulations on the manufacturers or 
dealers, in order to check evasions of the tax. These regu- 
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lations are always sources of trouble and annoyance, and 
generally of expense, for all of which, being peculiaf disad- 
vantages, the producersior dealers niusf have compensation in 
the price of their co;nmodity. These restrictions also fre- 
quently interfere with the processes of manufacture, requiring 
the producer to carry on his operations in the way most con- 
venient to the revenue, though not the cheapest, or most effi- 
cient for purposes of production. Any regulations whatever, 
er» forced by law, make it difficult for the producer to adopt new 
and improved processes. Further, the necessity of advancing 
the tax obliges producers and dealers to carry on their busi- 
ness with larg(‘r capitals than would otherwise be necessary, 
on the whole of which tliey must receive the ordinary rate of 
profit, though a part only is employed in defraying the real 
expenses of production or importation. The price of the 
article must be suclx as to afford a profit on more than its 
natuial v^lue, instead of a profit on only its natural value. 
A part of the capital of the country, in short, is not employed 
in production, but in advances to the state, repaid in the price 
of goods; and the consumers must give an indemnity to the 
.sellers, equal to the profit which they could have made on 
the Isamo ca])ital if really omployeil in j>roduction. JV either 
ought it to be forgotten, that whatever renders a larger 
capital necessary in any trade or business, limits the com- 
piititioD in that business ; and by giving something like a 
monopoly to a few dealers, may enable tliem either to keep 
up the price beyond what would afford the ordinary rate of 
profit, or to obtain the ordinary rate of profit with a less 
degree of ^exertion for improving and cheapening their 
commodity. In these several modes, taxes on commodities 
often cost to the consumer, through the incre.ased price of 
the article, much more than they bring into the treasury of 
the state. There is still another ^consideration. The higher 
price necessitated by the tax, almost always checks the de- 
mand for the commodity; and since there are many improve- 
ments in production which, to make them practicable, require 
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a certain extent of demand, such improvements are ob- 
structed, and many of tljem prevented altogetlicr. It is a 
well-known fact, that* the branches pf production in which 
fewest improvements are made, are those with wliich the 
revenue officer interferes ; and thaji nothing, in general, gives 
a greater impulse to improvements in the production of a 
commodity, than taking off a tax which narrowed the niaikot 
for it. 


§ 3. Such are the effects of taxes on commodities, consi- 
dered generally ; but as th(‘ro are some commodities (those 
composing tlie necessaries of the labourer) of which the values 
have an influence on the distrihiition of wealth nniont; diffe- 
rent classes of th(‘ community, it is requisite to trace the 
effects of taxes on those ])articular articles somewhat farther. 
Jf a tax b(i laid, say on corn, and the price rises in proportion, 
to the tax, the rise of price may operate in two ways. First : 
it may lower the condition of the labouring classes ; tempo- 
rarily indeed it can scarcely fail to do so. If it diminishes 
their consumption of the produce of the earth, or makes thorn 
resort to a food wliich the soil produces more abundantly, and 
therefore more cheaply, it to tliat extent contributes to throw 
hack agriculture upon more fertile lands or less costly pro- 
cesses, and to lower the value and price of ''corn ; which 
therefore ultimately settles at a price, increased not by the 
whole amount of the tax, but by only a part of its amount. 
Secondly, however, it may happen that the dearness of tl»e 
taxed food does not lower the liabitual starfdard of the la- 
bourer's requirements, but that wages, on tlio contrary, througli 
an. action on population, rise, in a shorter or longer period, so 
as to compensate the labourers for their portion of the tax ; 
the compensation being of course at the expense of profits. 
Taxes on necessaries must thus have one of two effects. 
Either they lower the condition of the labouring classes ; or 
they exact from the. owners of capital, in addition to the 
amount due to the state on their own necessaries, the amount 
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due on tliose consumed by the labourers. In the last case, the 
tax on necessaries, ]ike*a tax on wages, is equivalcmt to a 
peculiar tax on profits^ which is, likc«all other partial taxa- 
tion, unjust, and is s])oc!ally prejudicial to the increase of the 
national wealth. 

It remains to speak of the effect on rent. Assuming 
(what is usually the fact,) that the consumption of food is not 
diminished, tlie.saine cultivation as before will be necessary to 
supply the wants of the comnuinity ; the margin of cultiva- 
tion, to use Dr. Chalmers* expre^ssion, remains where it was; 
and the same land or capital which, as the h‘ast productive, 
already regulated the value and price of the whole produce, 
will continue to regulate them. The effect which a tax on 
agricultural pnaluce wifi liavc on rent, depends on its affect- 
ing or not affecting the difference bidweeu the return to this 
least productive^ laud or capital, and the returns to other 
lainls and capitals. Jsow this depends on the manner in 
which the tax is imposed. If it is an ad valorem tax, or 
what is the same thing, a fixed proportion of the produce, 
such as tithe for examj)le, it evidently lowers corn-rents. For 
it takes more corn from the better lands than from the w'orso I 
and exactly in the degree in wdiich they are bettor ; land of 
twdee the prodiictiveniess paying twice as much to the tithe. 
Whatever takes more from the greater of tw^o (juantities than 
from the less, diininishes the difference between them. The 
imposition of a tithe on corn wM)uld lake a til he also from 
corn nuit : for if \ve reduce a series of numbers by a 
tenth each, tliA differences betw^een them are reduced one- 
tenth. 

For example, let there be five qualities of land, which 
severally yield, ou the same extent of ground and with the 
same expenditure, 100, 90, 80, 70, and 00 bushels of wheat; 
the last of these being the lowest quality which the demand 
for ^ood renders it necessary to cultivate. The rent of these 
lands will be as follows ; — 
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The land ^ 
pj-oducingi 

100 bushels h 

( 

[ j 100—60, or 40 bushels. 

1 a rent of *) 

That producing 

90 ,, 

,, 90 — 60, or 80 ,, 


80 /, 

„ ^ 80— 60, or 20 „ 


70 „ 

„ .70— 60, or 10 

ft 

'60 „ 

,, no rent. 


Now let a tithe be imposed, which takes from these five 
pieces of land 10, 9, 8, 7, and 6 buslit^ls respectively, the fifth 
quality still being the one which regulates the price, but re- 
turning to the farmer, after payment of tithe, no more than 


54 bushels : — 





The land ) . , { will yield ') 

. [-100 bushels reduced to 90 - ! ^^0 — 54, 

producingj (. a rent of J 

or 36 bushels. 

Thill ■) 
j»roducii)gJ 

it 

it 

81 „ ft 81— 54, 

or 27 „ 

„ 80 

tt 

ft 

72 „ 72—54. 

or 18 ,, 

70 

it 

tt 

63 „ 63—54, 

or 9 „ 


and that producing 60 bushels, reduced to 54, will yield, as 
before, no rent. ISo that the rent of the first quality of land 
has lost four bushels ; of the second, three ; of the third, two j 
and of the fourth, one : that is, each has lost exactly one-tenth. 
A tax, therefore, of a fixed proportion of the produce, lowers, 
in the same proportion, corn-rent. 

But it is only corn-rent that is lowered, and not rent esti- 
mated in money, or in any other commodity. For, in the 
same proportion as corn-rent is reduced in quantity, the corn 
composing it is raised in value. Under the tithe, 54 bushels 
will be worth in the market what 60 were before ; and nine- 
tenths will in all cases sell for as inucli as Vho whole ten- 
tenths previously sold for. The landlords will therefore be 
cor](? pen sated in value and. price for what they lose in quan- 
tity ; and will suffer only so far as they consume their rent in 
kind, or, after receiving it in money, expimd it in agricultural 
produce : that is, the^ only buffer as consumers of agricultural 
]>roduce, and in common with all the other consumers. Con- 
sidered as landlords, they have the same income as before ; the 
tithe, therefore, falls on the consumer, and not on the landlord. 
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The same effect would be produced on rent, if the tax, 
instead of being a fixe3 proportion of the produce,* were a 
fixed sum per quarter ^r per bushel. • A tax which takes a 
sliilJing for every bushel, takes more shillings from one field 
than from another, just in propoition as it produces more 
bushels : and operates exactly like tithe, excei)t that tithe is 
not only the same proportion on all lands, but is also the 
same proportion at all times, while a fixed sum of money per 
bushel will amount to a greater or less proportion, according 
as corn is cheap or dt;ar. 

There are other modes of taxing agriculture, which would 
affect rcait differently. A tax proportioned to the rent would 
fall wholly on the rent, and would not at all raise the price 
of corn, which is regulated by the portion of the produce that 
pays no rent. A fixed tax of so much per cultivated acre, 
without distinction of value, would have effects directly tlie 
revers(\ Taking no more from the best qualities of land 
than from the worst, it would leave thi‘ differences the same 
as before, and consequently the same corn-rents, and the land- 
lords would profit to the full extent of the rise of price. To 
put the thing in another manner; the price must rise suffi- 
ciently to enable the worst land to pay the tax : thus enabling 
all lands which produce more than tlie worst, to pay not only 
the tax, but also an increased rent to the landlords. These, 
however, arc not so much taxes on the produce of land, as 
taxes on the land itself. Taxes on the jiroduce, proptTly so 
called, whether fixed or ad valorem^ do not affect rent, but 
fall on the consumer: profits, however, generally bearing 
either the whole or the greatest part of tluj portion which is 
levie<l on the consumption of the labouring classes. . 

§ 4. The preceding is, T appreliend, a correct statement 
of the manner in which taxes on*agricul?ural produce operate 
when first laid on. When, however, thi*y are of old standing, 
their effect may be different, as was first pointed out, I 
believe, by Mr. Senior. It is, as we have seen, an almost 
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infallible consequence of any reduction of profits, to retard 
the rate of accumulation. Now the effect of accumulation, 
when attended by its usual accompaniment, an increase of 
population, is to increase the value an(J price of food, to raise 
rent, and to lower profits: that is, to do piecisely what is 
done by a tax on agricultural produce, except that this does 
not raise rent. The tax, therefore, merely anticipates the 
rise of price, and fall of profits, which would liave ta.k(Mi 
place ultimately through the mere progress of accumulation ; 
while it at the same time prevents, or at least retanls, that 
progress. If the rate of profit was such, previous to the 
imposition of a tithe, that the effect of the tithe reduces it 
to the practical njinimum, the tithe will put a stop to all 
further accumulation, or cause it to take j)]ace out of the 
country; and the only effect which the tithe will then have 
bad on the consumer, is to niakt^ him pay earlier the price 
which he would have had to pay somow liat later — part of 
which, indeed, in the gradual progress of wealth and poi)U- 
lation, he would have almost immediately btguii to pay. 
After a lapse of time which w^ould have admitted of a rise 
of one-tenth from the na tural pi ogress of w^ealth, the con- 
sumer wdll be paying no more than he would have paid if the 
titlie liad never existed ; he will liave ceased to pay any por- 
tion of it, and the person who will really pay it is the land- 
lord, whom it depiives of the increase of rent wliicli would 
by that time have accrued to him. At every buccessive point 
in this interval of time, less of the burden will rest on the 
consumer, and more of it on the landlord : anJiii the ultimate 
result, the minimum of profits will be reached with a smaller 
capital and population, and a lower rental, than if the course 
of things had not been disturbed by the imposition of the 
tax. If, on the other hand, the tithe or other tax on agri- 
cultural produce does not reduce profits to the minimum, 
but to something above the minimum, accumulation *will 
not be stopped, hut only slackened : and if population also 
increases, the two-fold increase will continue to produce its 
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effects— a rise of the price of corn, and an increase of rent. 
These consequences, however, will not take place ^ith the 
same rapidity as if thcflii^^her rate oi^ profit bad continued. 
At the end of twenty years tlie country will have a smaller 
jiopulation and capital, than, but for the tax, it would by that 
time have hafl ; the landlords will have a smaller rent ; and 
the; price of corn, having increased let^ rapidly than it would 
otherwise have done, will not be so much as a tenth higher 
than what, if there had been •no tax, it would by that time 
liave become. A part of the tax, therefore, will already have 
ceased to fall on the consumer, and devolved upon the land- 
lord ; and the proportion will become greater and greater by 
lapse of time. 

Mr. Senior illustrates this view of the subject by likening 
the effects of tithes, or other taxes on agricultural produce, 
to thoi^e of natural sterility of soil. If the land of a country 
without access to foreign supplies, were suddenly smitten 
with a permanent dettuioration of quality, to an extent 
which would make a tenth more labour necessary to raise 
the existing produce, tlie price of corn would undoubtedly 
rise one-tenth. But it cannot hence be inferred that if the 
s<nl of the country had from the beginning been one tenth 
worse than it is, corn would at present have been one-tenth 
deanT than we find it. It is far more probable, that the 
smaller return to labour and capital, ever since the first 
settlement of tlie country, would have caused in each suc- 
cessive generation a less rapid increase than has taken place : 
that the country would now have contained less capital, and 
maintained a smaller population, so that notwithstanding the 
inferiority of the soil, tlie price of corn would not have been 
higher, nor profits lower, than at present ; rent alone would 
certainly have Ixuiri lower. We may suppose two islands, 
which, being alike in extent, in natural fertility, and indus- 
trial advancement, have up to a certain time been equal in 
population and capital, and have had equal rentals, and the 
same price of corn. ,Let us imagine a tithe imposed in one 
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of these islands, hut not in the other. There will be imme- 
diately a difference in the price of corn, and therefore pro- 
bably in profits. While profits are Rot tending downwards 
ill eitluT country, that is, while improvements in tlie pro- 
duction of necessaries fully keep pace with the increase of 
population, this difibrence of prices and profits between tlie 
islands may continue. • But if, in the uutithed island, capital 
increases, and population along with it, more tlian enough 
to counterbalance any improvements which take place, tlie 
price of corn will gradually rise, profits will fall, and rent will 
increase; while in the tithed island capital and population 
will either not increase (beyond what is balanced by the 
improvements), or if they do, will inciease in a less degree; 
so that rent and the price of corn will either not rise at all, 
or rise more slowly. Kent, therefore, will soon be higher in 
the untithed, than in the tithed island, and profits not so 
much higher, nor corn so much cht'aper, as tliey were on the 
first imposition of tlie tithe. These effects will be progressive. 
At the end of every ten years tliere will be a greater difference 
between the rentafs and between the aggiegato wealth and 
population of the two islands, and a less difference in jirufits 
and in the price of corn. 

At what point will these last differences entin‘ly c(‘ase, 
and the temporary effect of taxes on agricultural produce, in 
raising the price, have entirely given place to the ultimate 
effect, that of limiting the total produce of tlie country? 
Though the untithed island is always verging towards the 
point at which the price of food would overtake that in the 
tithed island, its progress towards that point naturally 
slackens as it draws nearer to attaining it ; since — tlie differ- 
ence between the two islands in the rapidity of accumula- 
tion, depending upon the difference in tlie rates of profit— in 
proportion as these approxiinate, the movement which draws 
them closer together, abates of its force. The one may ‘not 
actually overtake the other, until both islands reach the 
niimmum of profits : up to that point, the tithed island may 
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continue more or less aliead of the imtithed island in the 
price of corn ; considoraMy ahead if it is far from the mkiimum, 
and is therefore accuin dating rapidly;* very little ahead if it 
is near the minimum, and accumulating slowly. 

But \Ahatever is true of the tithed and untithed islands, 
in our hy])otheticaf case, is true of any country having a 
tithe, compared with the same country if it Jiad never had a 
tithe. 

In England the great emiguation of capital, and the almost 
periodical occurrence of commercial crises through tlie specu- 
lations occasion(‘d by the habitually low rate of profit, are 
indi(;ations that profit has attained the practical, though not 
the ultimate minimum, and tliat all the savings which take 
place (beyond what improvements, tending to the cheapening 
of necessaries, make room for) are either sent abroad for in- 
vestment, or periodically swept awa 5 \ There can therefore, 
I think, he little doubt that if England had never had a tithe, 
or any tax on agricultural produce, the price of corn would 
have been by this lime as high, and the rate of profits as low, 
as at present. Independently of the more rapid accumula- 
tion which would have taken place if profits had not been 
prematurely lowered by those imposts ; the mere saving of a 
part of th(j capital which has been wasted in unsuccessful 
speculations, and the ke(*ping at home a })art of that which 
has been sent abroad, would have been quite sufficient to 
produce the ( ffect I think, then'fore, ^^ilh Mr. Senior, that 
the tithe, even before its commutation, had ceased to be a 
cause of iiigli prices or low jirofits, and had become a mere 
deduction from rent; its other effects being, that it caused 
the country to have no greater capita, 1, no larger production, 
and no more nunii rous populatiuii than if it had been one- 
tenth less fertile than it is; or let us rather say one-twontieth, 
(considering how great a portion bf the Ifind of Great Britain 
was Jithe-freo.) 

But though tithes and other taxes on agricultural pro- 
duce, when of long standing, either do not raise the price of 
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food and lower profits at all, or if at all, not in proportion to 
the tax ; yet the abrogation of such taxes, when they exist, 
does not the less diminish price, an^, in general, raise the 
rate of profit. The abolition of a tithe takes one-tenth from 
the cost of production, and consequently from the price, of 
all agricultural produce ; and unless it permanently raises 
the labourer’s requirements, it lowers the cost of labour, and 
raises profits. Rent, estimated in money or in commodities, 
generally remains as before ;i- estimated in agricultural pro- 
duce, it is raised. The country adds as much by the rejK'al 
of a tithe, to the margin which intervenes between it and tlie 
stationary state, as was cut off from that margin by tlie tithe 
when first imposed. Accumulation is greatly accelerated; 
and if population also increases, the price of corn imme- 
diately begins to recover itself, and rent to rise ; thus gradually 
transferring the benefit of the remission, from the consumer to 
the landlord. 

The effects which thus result from abolishing tithe, njsult 
equally from what has been done by the arrangements under 
the Commutation Act for converting it into a rent chaige. 
When the tax, instead of being levied on the whole produce 
of the soil, is levied only from the portions wliicli pay r(*rit, 
and does not touch any fresh extension of cultivaiioi], the 
tax no longer forms any part of the cost of production of 
the portion of the produce which regulates the price of all 
the rest. The land or capital whicli pays no rent, can now 
send its produce to market one-tenth cheaper. The com- 
mutation of tithe ought therefore to have produced a con- 
siderable fall in the average price of corn. If it had not 
come so gradually into operation, and if the price of com had 
not during the same period been under the influence of several 
other causes of change, the effect would probably have been 
markedly conspicuofts. As St is, there can be no doubt that 
this circumstance has bad its share in the fall wliicU has 
taken place in the cost of production and in the price of 
home-grown produce; though the effects of the great agricul- 
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tural improvements which have been simultaneously advanc- 
ing, and of the free admission of agricultural produSe from 
foreign countries, hav<| masked thus?) of the other cause. 
This fall of price wo;ild not in itself have any tendency 
injurious to the landlord, since corn-rents are increased in the 
same ratio in which the price of corn is diminished. But 
neither does it in any way tend to increase his income. The 
rent-cliarge, therefore, wliich is substitutt'd for tithe, is a 
dead loss to him at the expiratlbn of existing leases : and the 
commutation of tithe was not a mere alteration in tlie mode 
in whicli the landlord boro an existing burthen, but the im- 
position of a new one ; relief being afforded to t he consumer 
at the expense of the landlord, who, however, begins immc- 
<liately to receive ijrogressive indemnification at the con- 
sumer's (\xpcnse, by the iinj)ulse given to accumulation and 
population. 

§ 5. We have hitherto inquired into the effects of taxes 
on commodities, on the assumption that they are levied 
impartially on every mode in which the commodity can be 
IJroduced oi brought to market. Another class of considera- 
tions is opened, if wo suppose that this impartiality is not 
muinlaiiied, and that the tax is imposed, not on the coui- 
inodity, but on some particular mode of obtaining it. 

Su])poso that a commodity is ca[;able of being made by 
two different processes ; as a manufactured commoilily may 
be produce<l either by hand or by steam-power ; sugar may 
be madii vitlicr from the sugar-cane or from boet-root, cattle 
fattened either on hay and green crops, or on oil-cake and 
the refuse of breweries. It is tlie interest of the communky, 
that of the two methods, producers should adopt that which 
produces the best article at the^ lowest ^ price. This being 
also the interest of the producers, unless protected against 
competition, and sliielded from the penalties of indolence ; 
the process most advantageous to the community is that 
which, if not interfered with by government, they ultimately 
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find it to their advantage to adopt. Suppose however that 
a tax ii^ laid on one of the processes, and no tax at all, or one 
of smaller amount, on ‘the other. If ;^he taxed process is the 
one which the producers would not hqve adopted, the mea- 
sure is simply 'nugatory. But if the ^x falls, as it is of 
course intended to do, upon the one which they would have 
adopted, it creates an artificial motive for preferring the 
untaxed process, though the inferior of the two. If, there- 
fore, it has any effect at all, *It causes the commodity to he 
produced of worse quality, or at a greater expense of labour ; 
it causes so much of the labour of the community to be 
wasted, and tlie capital employed in siippoi ting and remune- 
rating that labour to be expended as uselessly, as if it wc'te 
spent in hiring men to dig holes and fill thorn up again. This 
Avaste of labour and capital constitutes an addition to the cost 
of production of the commodity, which raises its value and 
price in a corresponding ratio, and thus the ownc'rs of the 
capital are indemnified. The loss falls on the consumers; 
though the capital of the countiy is also eventually diminished, 
by the diminution of their means of saving, and in some 
degree, of their inducements to save. 

The kind of tax, therefore, Avhich comes under the general 
denomination of a discriminating duty, transgresses the rule 
that taxes should take as little as ])ossible from tlie tax-payer 
beyond Avhat they bring into the treasury of the state. A 
discriminating duty makes the consumer pay two distinct 
taxes, only one of which is pfiid to the government, and that 
frequently the less onerous of the two. If *'a tax were laid 
on sugar produced from the cane, leaving the sugar from 
hcpt-root untaxod, then in so far as cane sugar continued to 
he used, the tax on it would be paid to the treasury, and 
might be as unobjectionable as most other taxes ; but if cane 
sugar, having previously been cheaper than beet-root sugar, 
was now dearer, and beet- root sugar was to any considerable 
amount substituted for it, and fields laid out and manufac- 
tories established in consequence, the government would gain 
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no revenue from the beet-root sugar, while the consumers 
of it would pay a real* tax. Tliey would pay for l5eet-root 
sugar more than they Ijad previously paid for cane sugar, and 
the difference would go to indemnify producers for a portion 
of tbe labour of tlje country actually thrown away, in pro- 
ducing by the labour of (say) three hundred men, what could 
be obtained by the other process with the labour of two 
hundred. 

One of the commonest cases of discriminating duties, is 
that of a tax on the importation of a commodity caj^able of 
being produced at liome, unaccompanied by an e(|uivalent 
tax on the liomo production. A commodity is never perma- 
nently imported, unless it can bo obtained from abroitd at a 
smalhn* cost of labour and capital on the whole, than is neces- 
sary for producing it. If, therefore, by a duty on the impor- 
tation, it is rendered clieaper to produce the article; than to 
import it, an extra quantity of labour and capital is expended, 
without any extra result. The labour is useless, and the 
capital is s])entin paying people for laboriously doing nothing. 
All custom duties vNdiich operate as an encouragement to the 
liome production of the taxed article, are thus an eminently 
wasttfiil mode of raising a revenue. 

This character belongs in a peculiar degree to custom 
duties on the produce of laud, unless countervailed by excise 
duties on the home production. Such taxes bring less into 
tlie p\d)lic treasury, compared with what they take from the 
ctmsumers, than any otluT imposts to which civilized nations 
are usually siibjtjct. If the wheat produced in a country is 
twenty millions of quarters, and the consumption twenty- 
one millions, a million being annually imported, and if.oii 
this million a duty is laid which raises the 2)rice ten shil- 
lings per quarter, the price which is raised is not tliat of 
the million only, but of the wdiolc twenty-one millions. 
Taking the most favourable, but extremely improbable sup- 
position, that the importation is not at all checked, nor the 
home production enlarged, the state gains a revenue of only 
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half a million, while the consumers arc taxed ten millions 
and a hklf : tlie ten millions beini^ a contribution to the home 
^Towers, who are forced by compeliticfii to resign it all to the 
landlords. The consumer thus pays t,o the owners of land 
an additional tax, equal to twenty times ^.that which he pays 
to tbc state. Lot us now suppose that the tax really checks 
importation. Suppose importation stopped altogether in 
ordinary years ; it being found that the million of quarters 
can be obtained, by a more eldborate cultivation, or by break- 
ing up inferior land, at a less advance than ten shillings upon 
the previous price — say, for instance, five shillings a c|uarter. 
The revenue now obtains nothing, except from the extraor- 
dinary imports which may happen to take place in a season of 
scai-city. But the cojisuiners pay every year a tax of five 
shillings on the whole twenty-ontMnillions of quarters, amount- 
ing to 5^ millions sterling. Of this the odd 1^50, OOOZ. goes to 
compensate the growers of the last million of quarters for the 
labour and capital wasted under the compulsion of tlie law. 
The remaining five millions go to enrich the landlords as 
before. 

Such is the operation of what are technically termed Corn 
Laws, when first laid on ; and such continues to be their ope- 
latioii, so long as they have any tifliict at all in raising the 
price of corn. But J am ])y no means of opinion that in the 
long run they keep up either prices or rents in the degree 
which these considerations might lead us to suppose. Wluit 
we have said respecting the effect of tithes and other taxes on 
agricultural produce, applies in a great degree to corn laws : 
they anticipate artificially a rise of price and of rent, which 
would at all events have taken place through the increase of 
population and of production. The difference between a 
country witbout corn laws, and a country which has long had 
corn laws, is not so much that the last has a higher price or 
a larger rental, but that it has the same price and tlie«same 
rental with a smaller aggregate capital and a smaller popu- 
lation. The imposition of corn laws raises rents, but retards 
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tliat progress of accumulation vvliicli would in no long period 
have raised them fully as much. The repeal of corn laws 
tends to lower rents, bri it unchains a force which, in a pro- 
gress! vp state of capital and population, restores and even 
increases the formeriamouni. There is (jvery n,‘ason to expect 
that; under the virtually free importation of agricultural pro- 
duce, at last extorted from the ruling powers of this country, 
the price of food, if population goes on incnjasiiig, Avill gra- 
dually hut steadily rise ; though this etfect may for a time be 
postponed by the strong current which in this country has set 
in (and the impulse is extending itself to other countries) 
towards the improvement of agricultural science, and its in- 
creased a})plication to ju’actice. 

AN'hat we have said of duties on importation generally, is 
c(pially applicable to discriminating duties wbicli favour im- 
portation from one place or in one particular manner, in con- 
tradistinction to others : such as the preference given to the 
ju’oduco of a colony, or of a country with which tli(*re is a 
commercial treaty : or the higher dutit*s formerly imposed by 
our navigation laws on goods impoi'ted in other tlian British 
shij>ping. Whatever else may be alleged in favour of such 
distinctions, whenever they are not nugatoiy, they are econo- 
mically wasteful. They induce a resort to a more costly mode 
of obtaining a commodity, in lien of one less costly, and thus 
cause a portion of the labour which the country employs in 
providing itself with foreign couinioditics, to be sacrificed 
without return. 

«ff 

§ (). There is one more point, relating to the operation 
of taxes on commodities conveyed from one country* to 
another, wliicli requires notice: the influence which they exert 
on international exchanges. Eve^ tax 011 a commodity tends 
to raise its price, and consequently to lessen the demand for 
it in'the market in which it is sold. All taxes on international 
trade tend, therefore, to produce a disturbance and a re- 
adjustment of what we have termed the E(piatiou of Inter- 
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national DoinanJ. This consideration leads to some ratluT 
curious' consequences, which have been pointed out in the 
separate essay on Infernational Conmicrcc, already several 
times referred to in this treatise. . 4 

Taxes oil foreign trade arc of two kinds — taxes on imports, 
nnd on exports. On llie first aspect of the matter it would 
seem that both these taxes are ]jaid l>y the consumers of the 
commodity ; that taxes on exports consequently fall entirely 
on foreigners, taxes on imports wholly on the home consumer. 
The true state of the case, however, is much more compli- 
cated. 

^'Jjy taxing exports, we may, in certain circumstances, 
]>roduce a division of the advantage of the trade more favour- 
able to ourselves. In some cases we may dra.w into our coffers, 
at the expense of foreigners, not only the whole tax, but more 
than the tax : in other cases, we should gain exactly the tax ; 
in others, less than the tax. In this last case, a part of the 
tax is borne 1 >37^ ourselves : possibly the whole, possibly even, 
as we shall show, more than the whole.^’ 

Reverting to the supposititious case (‘in ployed in the Essay, 
of a trad(^ Ijetwcen Germany and England in broadcloth and 
linen, ^up])Ose that England taxes her export of cloth, the 
tax not being supposed high enough to induce Germany to 
jiroduce cloth for herself. TJie ])rico at which cloth can be 
sold in Germany is augmented by tlie tax. This will pro- 
bably diminish the quantity' consumed. It ina^' diminish it 
so much that, even at the increased price*, there will not he 
required so great a money value as bedbre. Or it may not 
diminish it at all, or so little, that in consequence of the 
higher price, a greater money value will be purchased than 
hefore. Jn this last case, England will gain, at the expense 
of Germany, not only tlie^ wlnde amount of the duty, but 
more ; fur, the money value of her exports to Germany being 
increased, while her imports remain the same, money wilhflow 
into England from Germany. The price of cloth will rise in 
England, and consequently in Germany ; but the price of 
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liiK'ii will fall in Germany, and consecpently in England. 
Wo shall export less cldth, and import more linen, •till the 
equilibrium is rcstorccj. It thus appears (what is at first 
sight jsoinewhat remarkable) that by taxing lier exports, 
England would, in some conceivable circumstances, not only 
gain from her foreign customers the whole amount of the tax, 
but would also get her imports cheaper. She would get 
them choap(?r in two w^ays ; for she would obtain them for 
less money, and would liave more money to purchase them 
with. (IcTinany, on the other hand, would suffer doubly: 
she would have to pay for Ikt cloth a price increased not 
only by the duty, but by tbe infiux of money into Eng- 
land, wliilc the same ebang<‘ in the distribution of tbe cir- 
culating medium would leave her less money to purcliasc it 
with. 

This, however, is only one of three possible cases. Tf, 
after the imposition of the duty, Gmniany recpiires so dimi- 
nished a (piantity of cloth, that its total value is e-xactly the 
same as before, tin' balance of trade would be umlisturbed ; 
England will gain the iluty, Germany will lose it, and nothing 
more. If, again, the imposition of the duty occasions sucii 
a falling off in the* demand that Germany requires a less 
pecuniary value than before, our cx])orts will no longer pay 
foroui imports ; money must pass from England iutoGoruiauy ; 
and Germany’s slinr(‘ of the advantage of tbe trade will 
be increased. Ey the change in tbe^ distribution of money, 
cloth will fall ill England ; and therefore it will, of course, 
fall in Germany. Tims Germany will not pay the whole of 
the tax. From the same cause, liumi will rise in Germany, 
and consecpieiitly in England. AVhen this alteratioi^ of 
prices has .so adjusted the demand, that the cloth and the 
linen again pay for one another, the result is that Germany 
has paid only a part of the tax, **aiid th6 remainder of what 
has been received into our treasury lias come indirectly out 
of the pockets of our own consumers of linen, who pay a 
higher price for that imported commodity in consequence of 
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the tax on onr exports, while at the same time they, in con- 
seqiien<;e of the efflux of money and the fall of prices, have 
smaller money income^ wherewith to yay for the linen at that 
advanced price. 

“ It is not an impossible supposition that by taxing our 
exports we might not only gain nothing from the foreigner, 
the tax being paid out of our own pockets, but might even 
compel our own people to pay a second tax to the foreigner. 
Suppose, as before, that the •demand of Germany for cloth 
falls off so much on the imposition of the duty, that she 
requires a smaller money value than before, but that the case 
is so different with linen in England, that when the price 
rises the demand either does not fall off at all, or so little 
that the money v*alue required is greater than before. The 
first effect of laying on the duty is, as before, that the cloth 
exported will no longer pay for the linen imported. Money 
will therefore flow out of England into Germany. One 
effect is to raise the price of linen in Germany, and conse- 
quently in England. But this, by the supposition, instead of 
stopping the efflux of money, only makes it greater, beca\iso 
the higher the price, the greater the money value of the 
linen consumed. The balance, therefore, can only be restored 
by the other effect, which is going on at the saTno tinu‘, 
namely, the fall of cloth in the English and consequently in 
the filerman market. Even when cloth has fallen so low that 
its price with the duty is only equal to what its price without 
the duty was at first, it is not a necessary consequence that 
the fall will stop; for the same amount of exportation as 
before will not now suffice to pay the increased money value 
of the imports ; and although the German consumeis have 
now not only cloth at the old price, but likewise increased 
money incomes, it is not certain that they will be inclined 
to employ the increase of iheir incomes in increasing their 
purchases of cloth. The price of cloth, therefore, piust 
perhaps fall, to restore the equilibrium, more than the whole 
amount of the duty; Germany may be enabled to irnj)ort 
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clotli at a lower price when it is taxed, than when it was 
untaxed : and tliis gain She will acquire at the expense of the 
English consumers of^linen, who, in* addition, will be the 
real payers of the wjiole of what is received at^ their own 
custom-house undeij the name of duties on the export of 
cloth.” 

Tt is almost unnecessary to remark that cloth and linen are 
here merely re})reseiitatives of exports and imports in geiuTal ; 
and that the effect which a t?ix on exports might have in 
increasing the cost of imports, would affect the imports from 
all countries, and not peculiarly the articles which might be 
imported from the particular country to which the taxed ex- 
ports were sent. 

Such arc the extremely various effects which may result 
to ourselves and to our customers from the imposition of taxes 
on our exports ; and the determining ciicumstances are of a 
nature so imj)crfectly ascertainable, that it must he almost im- 
possible to decide with any certainty, even after the tax has 
been imposed, whether we have been gainers by it or losers.” 
In general however there could bo little doubt that a country 
which imj)osed such taxes would succeed in making foreign 
countries contribute something to its revenue ; but unless the 
taxed article be one for which their demand is extremely 
urgent, tliey will seldom pay tlio whole of the amount which 
the tax brings iii.^ “ In any case, whatever we gain is lost 
by someboily else, and there is the expense of the collection 
besides : if international morality, therefore, were rightly 
understood and ’acted upon, such taxes, as being contrary to 
the universal weal, would not exist.’" 

'Jims far of duties on exports. We now proceed to^the 
more ordinary case of duties on imports. “ We have had an 


* J'rohably the strongest known instailce of a farge revenue raised from 
foieigners by a tax on exi»orts, is the opium trade with China. The high price 
of the article under the Government monopoly (whicli is equivalent to a high 
export iUity) has so little cllect in discouraging its consumption, that it is said 
to have been occasionally sold in China for as much as its weight in silver. 
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example of a tax on exports, that is, on foreigners, falling in 
part 01 f ourselves. We shall therefore not bo surprised if \vc 
find a tax on iini^orts, 'that is, on ourselves, partly falling upon 
foreigners. 

“Instead of taxing the clotli which^wc export, snp])Ose 
that we tax the linen which we import. The duty which we 
are now supposing must not be what is termed a protecting 
duty, that is, a duty sufficiently high to induce us to produce 
the article at home. Jf it hn.d this effect, it would destroy 
entirely the trade both in cloth and in linen, and both countries 
would lose the whole of the advantage which tliey previously 
gained b}^ exchanging those commodities with one anolher. 
We suppose a duty which might diminish the consum[)tiou 
of the article, but whicli would not prevent us from con- 
tinuing to import, as before, whatever linen we did con- 
sume. 

“The equilibrium of trade Avould be disturbed if the im- 
position of the tax diminished, in the sliglitest dt‘grcc, tlie 
quantity of linen consumed. For, as the tax is levied at our 
own custom -liouse, the German exporter only receives the 
same price as formerly, though the English consumer pays a 
higher one. If^ theicfore, there he any diminution of the 
quantity bought, although a larger sum of money may be 
actually laid out in tlic article, a smaller one will be due from 
England to Germany: this sum will no longer bo an equiva- 
lent for the sum due from Germany to England for cloth, tlie 
balance therefore must be 2 )aid iu money. Prices will fall in 
Germany and rise in England ; linen will fall in the German 
market; cloth will rise in the English. The Germans will 
pa^a higher price for cloth, and will have smaller money 
incomes to buy it with ; wdiile the English wdll obtain linen 
cheaper, that is, its jirice will exceed what it previously was 
by less than the anfount of the duty, while their moans of 
purchasing it will be increased by the increase of their mpney 
incomes. 

“If the imposition of the tax does not diminish the 
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demand, it will leave the trade exactly as it was before. We 
shall import as much, aiid export as much ; the whole of the 
tax will be paid out of (jur own pocketa. 

“t>ut the impo.sij,ion of a tax on a commodity almost 
always diminishes the demand more or less; and it can never, 
or scarcely ever, increase the demand. It may, therefore, be 
laid down a.s a principle, that a tax on imported commodities, 
when it really operates as a tax, and not as a prohibition 
either total or j^artial, almost •always falls in part upon the 
foreigners who consume our goods ; and that this is a mode 
in which a nation may appropriate to itself, at the expense of 
foreigners, a larger share than would otherwise belong to it of 
the increase, in the geiuTal productiv(Miess of the labour and 
capital of the W(jrl(l, which results from the interchange of 
com modi tics among nations.’^ 

Those arc, therefore, in the right who maintain that taxes 
on imports an' partly paid by foreigner’s ; but they are mis- 
taken wlieii they say, that it is by the foreign producer. Jt is 
not on the person from whom wo buy, but on all those who 
buy from us, that a portion of our custom duties spontaneously 
falls. It is the foreign consumer of our exported commodities, 
wlio is ol)lig(*d to 2^<‘iy higher jaice for them because we 
maintain revenue duties on fon*igii goods. 

There are but two cases in which duties on commodities 
can ill any di'gree, or in any manner, fall on the producer. 
One is, when the article is a strict monoiioly, and at a scarcity 
price. The price in this case being oidy limited by the 
desires of the Tiuycr ; the sum obtained for the restricted 
supjily being the utmost wliich the buyers would consent to 
give rather than go without it ; if the treasury intercejits a 
2 )art of this, the juice cannot be further raised to compensate 
for the tax, and it must be paid from the monopoly jirofits. 
A tax on rare and high priced wines \/ill fall wholly on the 
growers, or rather, on the owners of the vineyards. The 
stjcoiul case in which the jiroducer sometimes bears a portion 
of the tax, is more iinjjortaut: the case of duties on the 
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produce of land or of mines. These nnght ho so high as to 
dirniniifh materially the demand for the produce, and compel 
the abandouinent of some of the inferior qualities of land or 
mines. Supposing this to be the effeqt, tlie consumers, both 
in the country itself and in those which^ dealt with it, would 
obtain the produce at smaller cost ; and a part only, instead 
of the whole, of the duty would fall on the purchaser, who 
would be indemnified chiefly at the expense of the landowners 
or ij line-owners in the producing country. 

Duties on importation may, then, be divided “ into two 
classes : those which have the cflcct of encouraLiing some 
particular branch of domestic industry, and those which have 
not The former are purely mischievous, both to the country 
imposing them, and to those with whom it trades. They pre- 
vent a saving of labour and capital, which, if permitted to be 
made, would be divided in some proportion or other botvre^en 
the importing country and the countries which buy what that 
country does or might export. 

The other class of duties aie those which do not encou- 
rage one mode of procuring an article at the exjjense of 
another, but allow interchange to take place just as if the 
duty did not exist, and to produce the saving of lal>our wJiich 
constitutes the motive to international, as to all other com- 
merce. Of this kind are duties on the importation of any 
commodity which could not by any j^ossibility be produced 
at home ; and duties not sufficiently high to counterbalance 
the diflerence of expense between the production of the 
article at home and its importation. Of the bioney which is 
brought into the trea.sury of any country by taxes of this last 
desqription, a part only is paid by the people of that country; 
the remainder by the foreign consumers of their goods. 

“ Nevertheless, this latter kind of taxes are in principle 
as ineligible as thS former, though not precisely on the 
same ground. A protecting duty can never be a cause of 
gain, but always and necessarily of loss, to the country 
imposing it, just so far as it is efficacious to its end. A non- 
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j)rotectir]g duty, on the contrary, would in most cases be a 
source of gain to the coiiiitry imposing it, in so far as tlTi'Owing 
part of the weight of itjj taxes upon other people is a gain ; 
but it ^would be a me^ins which it could seldom be advisable 
to adopt, being so easily counteracted by a precisely similar 
proceeding on the other side. 

If England, in the case already suppose<l, sought to 
obtain for herself more <han her natural share of the advan- 
tage of the trade with Germany, by imposing a duty upon 
linen, Germany would only have to impose a duty upon cloth, 
sufliclont to diminish the demand for that article about as 
much ns the demand for linen had been diminished in England 
by tlie tax. Things would then be as before, and each 
country would pay its own tax. Unless, indeed, the sum of 
the two duties exceeded the entire advantage of the trade ; 
for in that case the trade, and its advantage, would cease 
entirely. 

“ There would be no advantage, therefore, in imposing 
duties of this kind, with a view to gain by them in the man- 
ner which has been j)ointed out. But when any part of the 
nweinu^ is derived from taxes on commodities, these may 
often be as little objectionable as the rest. It is evident, too, 
that considerations of reciprocity, which are quite uncssiuitiaJ 
when the matter in tlebate is a proteetiug duty, are of ma- 
terial im}M)rtance Avhen the repeal of duties of this other 
descrii)tioii is discussed. A countr}’^ cannot be expected to 
renounce the power of taxing foreigners, unless foreigners will 
in n^lurn practi.'ft^ towards itself the same forbearance. The 
only mod(^ in which a country can save itself from being a 
loser by the revenue duties imposed by otlier countries otj its 
commodities, is to impose corresponding revenue duties on 
theirs. Only it must take care that those tin ties be not so 
hich as to excetul all that remains of the advantage of the 
tra(k‘, and put an end to importation altogether, causing the 
article to be either produced at home, or imported from 
another and a dearer market.” 



CHAPTER y. 


OF SOME OTHER TAXES. 

§ 1. Besides direct taxds on income, and taxes on con- 
sumption, the financial systems of most countries comprise 
a variety of miscellaneous imposts, not strictly included in 
either class. The modern European systems retain many 
such taxes, though in much less number and variety than 
those semi-l)ai*barous governments whicli European influence 
has not yet reached. In some of these, scarcely any incident 
of life has escaped being made an excuse for some fiscal 
exaction ; hardly any act, not belonging to daily routine, can 
be performed by any one, without obtaining k‘ave from 
some agent of government, which is only granted in consi- 
deration of payment: especially when the act requires the 
aitl or the peculiar guarantee of a public authority. In the 
present tre«atise we may confine our attention to such taxes 
as lately existed, or still exist, in couiitricvs usually classed as 
civilized. 

In almost all nations a considerable revenue is drawn 
from taxes on contracts. These are imposed in various forms. 
One expedient is that of taxing the legal instrument which 
serves as evidence of the contract, and which is commonly the 
only evidence legally admissible. In England, scarcely any 
contract is binding unless executed on stamped paper, Avhich 
lias paid a tax to government; ami until very lately, when 
the contract related to property the tax was pro[)ortionally 
much heavier on the* smaller than on the larger transactions ; 
which is still true of some of those taxes. There arc««ilso 
stamp duties on the legal instruments which are evidence of 
the fulfilment of contracts; such as acknowledgments of 
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receipt, and deeds of release. Taxes on contracts are not 
always levied by means 'of stamps. The duty on sales by 
auction, abrogated by Sir Robert Pce^, was an instance in 
point. ^ The taxes on tnuisfers of landed j)roperty, in France, 
an^ anotlior: in England these are stamp-duties. In some 
countries, contracts of many kinds arc not valid unless 
registered, and their registralion is made an occasion for 
a tax. 

Of taxes on contracts, tlui msst important are those on the 
transfer of property; chiefly on jmrcliases and sales. Taxes 
o]i the sale of consumable commodities are simply taxes on 
those commodities. If they affect only some particular com- 
moditicvS, they raise the prices of those commodities, and are 
])aid by the consumer. If the attempt were made to tax all 
])ur(!hases and sales, which, however absurd, was for centuries 
the law of S});un, the tax, if it could bo enforced, would be 
ofpiivalent to a tax on all commo<lities, and would not affect 
prices ; if levio<l from the sellers, it would be a tax on profits, 
if from the buyers, a tax on consumption ; and neither class 
could throw the burthen upon tliii other. If confined to 
some' one mode of sale, as for example by auction, it dis- 
courages recourse to that mode, and if of any material 
amount, prevents it from being adopted at all, unless in a 
case of emergency ; in which case as tlu^ seller is under a 
necessity to sell, but tlic buyer iiiider no uccessily to buy, the 
tax falls on the seller ; and this was the strongest of the objec- 
tions to the auction duty : it almost always f(*ll on a necessitous 
person, and in the crisis of his necessities. 

Taxes on the purchase and sale of land are, in most coun- 
tries, liable to the same objection. Landed property in ^old 
countries is seldom jiarted with, except from reduced circum- 
stances, or some urgent need; the seller, therefore, must take 
what ho can got, while the buyer;' whose 'object is an invest- 
lueifl, makes his calculations on the inUTest which he can 
obtain for his money in other ways, and will not buy if he is 
charged with a government tax on the transaction. It has 
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indeed been objected, that this argument would not applj" if 
all modes of permanent invcstnienf, such as the purchase of 
government securitiesf, shares in joiijt-stock companies, mort- 
gages and the dike, were subject to tli^ same tax.. Bi^t c\'cii 
then, if paid by the buyer, it would be eipii valent to a tax on 
interest : if sufficiently heavy to be of any importance, it 
would disturb the established ^relation between inten st aiid 
p^rofit; and the disturbance would redress itself by a rise in 
the rate of interest, and a fall of the price of land and of all 
securities. It appears to me, therefore, that the seller is tlie 
person by whom such taxes, unless under peculiar circum- 
stances, will alv/ays be borne. 

All taxes must be condemned which throw obstacles in 
the way of the sale of land, or other instruments of produc- 
tion. Such sales tend naturally to render the prop»‘rty more 
productive. The seller, whether moved by necessity or 
choice, is probably some one who is either without the means, 
or without the capacity, to make the most advantageous use 
of tlie property for [iroductive purposes ; while the buyer, on 
the other hand, is at any rate not needy, find is frequently 
both inclined and able to improve the property, since, as it is 
worth more to such a person than to any other, ho is likely to 
offer the highest price for it. All taxes, therefore, and all 
difficulties and expenses, annexed to such contracts, arc de- 
cidedly detrimental ; espcjcially in the case of land, the souico 
of subsistence, and the original foundation of all wealth, on 
the improvement of which, therefore, so much depends, ''foo 
great facilities cannot be given to enable land to pass into the 
hands, and assume tlic modes of aggregation or division, most 
conducive to its productiveness. If landed proiDcrties are too 
large, alienation should be fn^e, in order that they may bo 
subdivided ; if too small, in order that they may be united. 
All taxes ou the transfer oi landed property should be abo- 
lished ; but, as the landlords have no claim to he relieved 
from any reservation which the state has hitherto made in its 
own favour from the amount of their rent, an annual impost 
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equivalent to the average produce of these taxes should be 
distributed over the landtgenerally, in the form of a lapd-tax. 

Some of the taxes on contracts ^re very pernicious, im- 
posing a virtual penalt/ upon transactions which it ought to 
be the* policy of the legislator to encourage. Of tliis sort is 
the stamp duty on lt^n>es, which in a country of large proper- 
ties are an essential condition of good agriculture ; and the tax 
on insurances, a direct discouragement to prudence and fore- 
thought. In the case of fire insurances, the tax is exactly 
double the amount of the premium of insurance on common 
risks ; so that the person insuring is obliged by the govern- 
ment to play for the insurance just three times the value of the 
risk. If this tax existed in France, we should not see, as we 
do in some of her provinces, the plate of an insurance com- 
pany on almost every cottage or hovel. This, indeed, must be 
ascribed to the provident and calculating habits produced by 
the dissemination of property through the labouring class : 
but a tax of so extravagant an amount would be a heavy drag 
upon auy habits of providence. 

§ 2. Nearly allied to the taxes on contracts are those on 
communication. The principal of these is the jiDstage tax ; 
to wdiich may be added taxes on advertisements, and on 
newspapers, which are taxes on the communication of 
information. 

The common mode of levying a tax on the conveyance of 
letters, is by making the government the sole authorized 
carrier of tluun^ aud demanding a monopoly price. When 
this price is so moderate as it is in this country under the 
uniform penny postage, scarcely if at all exceeding what 
would be charg<‘d under the freest competition by any priv*ate 
company, it can hardly be considered as taxation, but rather 
as the prolits of a business; wliatever oxwess there is above 
the ordinary profits of stock being a fair result of the saving 
of expense, caused by having only one establishment and one 
set of arrangements for the whole country, instead of many 
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competing ones. The business, too, being one which both can 
and ought to be conducted on fixed, rules, is one of the few 
businesses which it is ^not unsuitable to a government to con- 
duct. The post office, tlierefore, is at' present one of the best 
of the sources from which this country derives its revenue. 
But a postage much exceeding what wc^ald be paid for the 
same service in a system of freedom, is not a desirable tax. 
Its chief weight falls on letters of business, and increases the 
expense of mercantile n‘lation|5 betw^een distant jdaces. It is 
like an atiempt to raise a hirge revenue by heavy tolls : it ob- 
structs all operations by which goods are conveyed from place 
to place, and discourages the production of comm'oditit‘S in 
one place for consumption in another ; which is not only in 
itself one of tlie greatest sources of economy of labour, but is 
a iKJcessary condition of almost all improvements in produc> 
tion, and one of the strongest stimulants to industry and pro- 
moters of civilization. 

A tax on adverlisoments is not free from the s-inn* objec- 
tion, since in whatever degree advertisements are usel'ul to 
business, by facilitating the coming togetluT of the dt^alc.r or 
producer and the consumer, in that same degree, if the* tax be 
high enough to be a serious discouragement to advia’tising, it 
prolongs the period during which goods remain unsold, and 
capital locked up in idleness, 

A tax on newspa[>ers is objectionable, not so much where 
it does fall as where it does not, that is, where it [>revents 
newspapers from being used. "Jo the generality of those wdio 
buy them, newspapers are a luxury which Uhey can as wtdl 
afford to pay for as any other indulgence, and which is as 
unexceptionable a source of revenue. But to that large [)ai t 
of fhe community who have been taught to read, hut have 
received litth^ other intellectual education, newspapers are the 
source of nearly alL the gf^ueral information which they i)OS- 
sess, and of nejarly all their acquaintance with the ideas^and 
topics current among mankind ; and an interest is more 
easily excited in newspapers, than in books or other more 
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n'COTidite sources of instruction. Newspapers contribute so 
little, in a direct way, to* the origination of useful id^iis, that 
many persons undervalue the impor^nce of their office iu 
disseniinating them. corn3ct many prejudices and 

superstitions, and keep up a habit of discussion, and interest 
in public concerns, ftie absc^nce of which is ;i groat cause of 
the stagnation of mind usually found in the lower and middle, 
if jiot in all, ranks, of tliose countries where newspapers of an 
important or interesting character do not exist. There ought 
to be no taxes which render this great diffuser of information, 
of mental excitement, and mental exercise, less accessible to 
that portion of the public whicli most needs to be carried 
into a region of ideas and interests beyond its own limited . 
horizon. 

§ .‘1. In the enumeration of bad taxes, a conspicuous 
place must be assigned to law taxes ; which extract a revenue 
for the state from tlio various operations involved in an appli- 
cation to the tribunals. Jnke all needless expenses attached 
to law proceedings, they are a lax on redress, and therefoie 
a premium on injury, i^lthougii siicli taxes liave boon abo- 
lished in this country as a general source of revenue, they 
still exist in the fonn of fees of court, for defraying the ex- 
pense of the courts of justice ; under the idea, apparently, 
that those may fairly be required to bear the t‘xpenses of the 
adniiiiistratiori of justice, who reap the benefit of it. The 
fallacy of this doctrine was powerfully exposed by Bontliara. 
As he reinarkcuf, those who are under the- necessity of going 
to law, arc those who benefit leasts not most, by the law and 
its administration. 1'o them the protection which the law 
affords has not been complete, since they have been obliged 
to resort to a court of justice to ascertain their rights, or 
maintain those rights against iiiTringem^nt : while the re- 
maiivler of the public have enjoyed the immunity from injury 
conferred by the law and the tribunals, without the inconve- 
nience of an appeal to them. 
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§ 4. Besides the general taxes of the State, there are in 
all or iwost countries local taxes, t© defray any expenses of 
a public nature which, it is thought best to place under the 
control or management of a local authority. Some of these 
expenses are incurred for purposes in* which the particular 
locality is solel 3 ^ .or chiefly interested ; as Vhe paving, cleansing, 
and lighting of the streets ; or the making and repairing of 
roads and bridges, which may be important to people from 
any part of the country, but |>nly in so far as they, or goods 
in which they have an interest, pass along the roads or over 
the bridges. In other cases again, the expenses are of a kind 
as nationally important as any others, but are defrayed local ly^ 
because supposed more likely to be well adrniuistc'red by local 
bodies ; as, in England, the relit-f of the poor and the support 
of gaftls, and in some other countries, of schools. I'o decide 
for what public objects local superintendence is best suited, 
and what are those which should be kept imu mediately under 
the central government, or under a mixed system of local 
management and central superintendence, is a question not of 
political economy, but of administration. It is an important 
principle, however, that taxes imposed by a local authority, 
being less amenable to publicity and discussion than the acts 
of the government, should always be special — laid on for 
some definite service, and not exceeding the expense actually 
incurred in rendering the service. 'Jims limited, it is desirable, 
whenever practicable, that the burthen sliould fall on those to 
whom the service is rf3nd ered ; that the expense, for instance, 
of roads and bridges, shouhl he defrayed by a toll on pas- 
sengers and goods conveyed by them, thus dividing the cost 
between those who use them for pleasure or convenience, and 
the coiisuincrs of the goods which they enable to be brought 
to and from the market at a diminished expense. When, 
however, the tolls huve rejxiid with interest the whole of the 
expenditure, the road or bridge should be thrown oper^ free 
ol toll, that it may be used also by those to whom, unless 
open gratuitously, it would be valueless ; provision being 
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made for repairs either from the funds of the state, or by 
a rate levied on the localities which reap the jSHncipal 
benefit. 

In^ England, almost all local taxes are direct, (the coal 
duty of the City of ^London, and a few similar imposts, being 
the chief exceptions,) though the greatest part of the taxation 
for general purposes is indirect. On the contrary, in France, 
Austria, and other countries where direct taxation is much 
more largely employed by th^ state, tlie local expenses of 
towns are principally defrayed by taxes levied on commodities 
when entering them. These indirect taxes are much more 
objectionable in towns than on the frontier, because the things 
which the country supplies to the towns are chiefly the 
n<.*ces.saries of life and the materials of manufacture, wliile of 
what a country imports from foreign countries, tluj greater part 
usually consists of luxuries. An octroi cannot produce a large 
revenue, without pressing severely upon the labouring classes 
of the towns ; unless their wages rise proportionally, in which 
case tlie tax fails in a great measure on the consumers of 
town produce, whether residing in town or country, since 
capital will xiot remain in the towns if its profits fall 
below their ordinary proportion as compared with the rural 
districts. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
TAXATION. 

§ 1. Are direct or iiidi1[*i‘ct taxes the most eligible ? 
This question, at all times interesting, has of late excited a 
considerable amount of discussion. In England there is a 
popular feeling, of old standing, in favour of indirect, or it 
should rather be said in opposition to direct, taxation. The 
feeling is not grounded on the merits of the case, and is 
of a puerile kind. Au Englishman dislikes, not so much 
the payment as the act of pa3dng. He dislikes seeing the 
face of the tax-collector, and being subjected to bis poreiup- 
tory demand. Perhaps, too, the money which he is required 
to pay directly out of his pocket is tlie only taxation which 
he is quite sure that he pays at all. That a tax of two shil- 
lings per pound on tea., or of three shillings j)er hottlc on 
wine, raises the price of each ])ouiid of tea and bottle of wine 
which he consumes, by tbat and more tbaii that amount, 
cannot indeed be denied ; it is the fact, and is intended to 
be so, and he himself at times, is perfectly aware of it ; 
but it makes hardly any impression on his practical feelings 
and associations, serving to illustrate the distinction between 
what is merely known to be true and what fs felt to be so. 
The unpopularity of direct taxation, contrasted with the 
easy, manner in which ' the public consent to let themselves 
be fleeced in the prices of cominoditii‘S, has generated in 
many friends of improvement a directly opposite mode of 
thinking to the foregoing. They contend that the very 
reason which makes direct taxation disagreeable, makes it 
preferable. Under it, every one knows how much he really 
pays ; and if he. votes for a war, or any other expensive 
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national luxury, he does so with his eyes open to wljat it 
costs him. If all taxes were direct, taxation would b6 much 
more perceived than j),t present ; aild there would be a 
security which. now tli/3ro is not, for economy in the public ex- 
penditure. ^ 

Although this argument is not without force, its weight 
is likely to be constantly diminishing. The real incidence 
of indirect taxation is every day more generally understood 
and more familiarly recognize?! : and whatever else may be 
said of the changes which are taking place in tlie tendencies 
of the human mind, it can scarcely, I think, be denied, tliat 
things are more and more estimated according to their 
calculated value, and less according to their non-essential 
accompaniments. The mere distinction bi'tween paying 
money directly to the tax-collector, juid contributing the same 
sum through the intervention of the teadeah;r or the 
wine-mercliant, no longer makes tlio whole differtmee 
between dislike or opposition, and passive acquiescence. 
But further, while any such infirmity of the popular mind 
subsists, the arguiiKuit grounded on it t(dls])artly on the other 
side of the question. If onr ])resent revenue of above 
seventy millions were all raised by direct taxes, an extreme 
dissatisfaction would certainly arise at liaving to pay so 
much; but while men*s minds are so little guided by reason, 
as such a change of feeling from so irrelevant a cause 
would imply, so great an aversion to taxation might not 
be an unqualified good. Of the seventy millions in question, 
nearly thirty are pledged, under the most binding obli- 
gations, to those whose property has been borrowed 
and spent by the state : and Avliile tliis debt remains iiiii- 
redeemeJ, a greatly increased impatience of taxation would 
involve no little danger of a breach of faith, similar to 
that which, in the defaulting states of America, has been 
produced, and in some of them still continues, from the 
same cause. That part, indeed, of the public expenditure, 
which, is devoted to the maintenance of civil and mili- 
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tary establishments, (that is, all except the interest of the 
iiatioriifl debt) affords in many of its' details, ample scope for 
letrenchrnent. But while much of tli^ revenue is wasted under 
the mere pretence of public service, so much of the mc«t im- 
portant business of government is left undone, that whatever 
can be rescued from useless expenditure is urgently required 
for useful. Whether the object be education ; a more efficient 
and accessible administration of justice; emigration and colo- 
nization ; reforms of any kind which, like the Slave Emanci- 
pation, require compensation to individual interests ; or what 
is as important as any of these, the entertain mtmt of a suffi- 
cient staff of able and educated public servants, to conduct 
in a better than the present awkward manner the business of 
legislation and administration ; every one of these things 
implies considerable expense, and many of them have again 
and again been prevented by the reluctance which existed to 
apply to Parliament for an increased grant of public money, 
though (besides that the existing means wouhl be more than 
sufficient if applied to tlie proper purposes) the cost would be 
repaid, often a hundred-fold, in mere pecuniary advantage to 
tlie community generally. If so great an addition were made 
to the public dislike of taxation as might be the coiise(iucnce 
of confining it to the direct form, the classes who ])rofit by 
the misapplication of public money might probably succeed m 
saving that by which they profit, at the expense of that which 
would only be useful to the public. 

There is, however, a frequent plea in support of indirect 
taxation, which must be altogether rejected, as grounded on 
a fallacy. We are often told that taxes on commodities are 
less, burdensome than other taxes, because the contributor can 
escape from them by ceasing to use the taxed commodity, 
lie certainly can, if that be his objc‘ct, deprive the govern- 
ment of the money ; but he does so by a sacrifice of his own 
indulgences, which (if he chose to undergo it) would eqtially 
make up to him for the same amount taken from him by 
direct taxation. Suppose a lax laid on wine, sufficient to 
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add five pounds to the price of the quantity of wine which he 
consumes in a year. He has only (we are told) to diminish 
Ills consumption of wine by 5/., and bo escapes the burden. 
True but if the 5/., instead of being laid on wine, had been 
taken from him by an income-tax, he could, by expending 5i. 
less in wine, e(pially*save the amount of the tax, so that the 
difference between the two cases is really illusory. If the 
government takes from the contributor five pounds a year, 
whether in one way or another* exactly that amount must be 
letrenched from his consumption to leave him as well off as 
bel'ore ; and in either way the same amount of sacrifice, 
neither more nor loss, is imposed on him. 

On the other hand, it is some advantage on the side of in- 
direct taxes, that what they exact from the contributor is taken 
at a time and in a manner likely to be convenient to him. 
It is paid at a time when he has at any rate a payment to 
make ; it causes, therefore, no additional trouble, nor (unless 
tlie tax be on necessaries) any inconvenience but what is inse- 
})arable from the payment of the amount. Ho can also, except 
in the case of very perishable articles, select his own time for 
laying in a stock of the commodity, and consequently for pay- 
11 lent of the tax. The producer or dealer who advances these 
taxes, is, indeed, sometimes subjected to inconvenience ; but, in 
the case of imported goods, tliis inconvenience is reducetl to 
a minimum by what is called the Warehousing System, under 
which, instead of paying the duty at the time of importation, 
he is only required to do so when he takes out the goods for 
consumption, which is seldom done until he has either actually 
found, or has the prospect of immediately finding, a purchaser. 

The strongest objection, howevef, to raising the whole or 
the greater part of a large revenue by direct taxes, is the im- 
possibility of assessing them fairly without a conscientious co- 
operation on the part of the contributofs, not to be hoped 
for in the present low state of public morality. In the case 
of an income-tax, we have already seen that unless it be found 
practicable to exempt savings altogether from the tax, the 
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burthen cannot be apportioned with .any tolerable* ap- 
proach « to fairness upon those wlnJise incomes are derived 
from business or professions ; and this is in fact admitted 
by most of the advocates of direct taxation, who, I am g,fraiil, 
generally get over the difficulty by leaving those classes un- 
taxed, and confining their projected income-tax to “ realizcvl 
property,"' in which form it certainly has the merit of being 
a very easy form of plunder. But enough has been said in 
condemnation of this expedient. We have seen, however, 
that a house- tax is a form of direct taxation not liable to 
the same objections as an income-tax, and indeed liable to 
as few objections of any kind as perhaps any of our indirect 
taxes. But it w^ould be impossible to raise, by a lioiise-tax 
alone, the greatest part of the revenue of Great Britain, 
without producing a very objectionable over-crowiling of the 
population, through the strong motive which all persons 
would have to avoid the tax by restricting their house accom- 
modation. Besides, even a house-tax has ineijualities, and 
consequent injustices; no tax is exempt from them, and it is 
neither just nor jiolitic to make all the inequalities fall in 
the same places, by calling upon one tax to defray the whole 
or tho chief part of the public expenditure. 80 much of the 
local taxation, in this country, being already in the foirn of 
a house-tax, it is probable that ten millions a yefir would be 
fully as much as could beneficially be levied, through tliis 
medium, for general purposes. 

A certain amount of revenue may, as wc have seen, be 
obtained without injustice by a p(*culiar tax oil rent. Besides 
the present land-tax, and an equivalent for the revenue now 
derived from stamp duties on the conveyance of land, some 
further taxation might, I have contended, at some future 
period be imposed, to enable the state to participate in the 
progressive increase bf tlio incomes of landlords from natural 
causes. Legacies and inheritances, we have also seen, ought 
to be subjected to taxation sufficient to yield a considerable 
revenue. With these taxes, and a house-tax of suitable 
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amount, we shouLJ, I think, have reached the prudent limits 
of direct taxation, s;ive in Ti national emergency so urge»tasto 
justify the government in disregarding tJie amount of inequa- 
lity and unfairntjss whyjb may ultimately be found inseparable 
from an income-tax. The remainder of the revenue would 
have to be provided t)y taxes on consumption, and the ques- 
tion is, which of these are the least objectionable. 

§ 2. There are some formu of indirect taxation which 
must be peremptorily excluded. Taxes on commodities, for 
revenue purposes, must not operate as protecting duties, but 
iftust be levied im})artially on every mode in which the 
articles can be obtained, wlujthcr produced in the country 
itself, or imported. An exclusion must also be put upon all 
taxes on the necessaries of life, or on the materials or instru- 
ments cmploy(*d in producing those necessaries. Such taxes 
are always liable to encroach on what should bo loft untaxed, 
the incomes bartily sufficient for healihfid existence ; and on 
tlie most favourable supposition, namely, that wages rise to 
compensate the labourei’s for the tax, it operates as a peculiar 
tax on profits, which is at once unjust, and detrimental to 
national wealtii.* What remain are taxes on luxuries. And 
these have some properties which strongly recommend them. 
In the first place, they can never, hy any possibility, touch 
thos(i whoso whole income is expended on necessaries; while 
they do reach those by whom what is required for neces- 
saries, is expendetl on indulgences. In the next place, they 
operate in somc*cases as an useful, and the only useful, kiiul 


Soino argue that the materials anti instruments of all protluction should 
he exempt from taxation ; but these, when they do not enter into the prttiuc- 
tiou of necessaries, seem as proper subjects of taxation as tlie finished article. 
It is chiefly with reference to foreign trade, that such taxes have been con- 
sidered injurious. Internationally spc.ikingfthey inajfbe looked upon as export 
duties^ and, unless iti cases in which an .export duty is advisable, they should 
be accompanied with an etjuivaleiit drawbjiok on exportation. But there is no 
sufficieiit reason against taxing the materials and instruments used in the pro- 
duction of anything which is itself a fit object of taxation. 
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of sumptuary law. I disclaim all asceticism, and by no means 
wish t6 see discouraged, either by Ihw or opinion, any indul- 
gence (consistent wirii the means ^and obligations of the 
person using it) which is sought frorn^ a genuine inclination 
for, and enjoyment of, the thing itself ; but a great portion of 
the expense of the higher and middle classes in most coun- 
tries, and the greatest in this, is not incurred for the sake of 
the pleasure afforded by the things on which the money is 
spent, but from regard to opinion, and an idea that certain 
expenses are expected from them, as an appendage of station ; 
and I cannot but think that I'xpenditure of this sort is a most 
desirable subject of taxation. If taxation discourages it, somfe 
good is done, and if not, no hanii ; for in so far as taxes are 
levied on things which are desired and possessi‘d from motives 
of this description, nobody is the worse for tbiiui. When a 
thing is bought not for its use but for its costliness, cheapness 
is no n‘commendation. As Sismondi remarks, the conse- 
quence of cliea[)cning articles of vanity, is not that less is 
expended on such things, but that the buyers substitute for 
the cheapened article some other which is more costly, or a 
Inore elaborate quality of the same thing ; and as the inferior 
quality answered the purpose of vanity equally well when it 
was equally expensive, a tax on the article is really paid by 
nobody ; it is a creation of public revenue by which nobody 
loses.* 


* “ Were we to suppoRe tliat dianiondB could only be procured from one 
particular and distant country, and jHjarls from anotber, and were the produce 
of the mines in the former, and of the fishery in the latter, from the ope/'atiou 
of natural causes, to become doubly diflicult to procure, the effect would merely 
be that in time half the quantity of diamonds and pearls would be sufficient to 
inarL a certain opulence and rank, that it had before been necessary to employ 
for that pur[>ose. The same quantity of gold, or some commodity reducible at 
last to labour, would be required to produce the now reduced amount, as the 
former larger amount. , tv’ ere the ‘‘difficulty interposed by the rogulations of 

egislators it could make no difference to the fitness of^these 

articles to serve the puiqioses of vanity.” Suppose that means were discovered 
whereby the physiological process which generates the pearl might be induced 
ad libit untf the result being that the amount of labour exjieudcd in procuriug 
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§ 3. Tn order to reduce as much as possible the inconve- 
niences, and increase tike advantages, incident to taxes on 
commodities, the following are the prfi/;tical rules which sug- 
gest themselves. 1st. raise as large a revenue as conve- 
niently may be, from those classes of luxuries which have 
most connexion witlf vanity, and least with positive enjoy- 
ment ; sucli as the more costly qualities of all kinds of per- 
sonal equipment and ornament. 2ndly. Whenever possible, 
to demand the tax, not from the producer, but directly from 
the consumer; since when levied on the producer it raises 
the price always by more, and often by much more, than the 
mere amount of the tax. Most of the minor assessed taxes 
in this country are n^comrnended by both these considera- 
tions. But with regard to liorses and carriages, as there are 
many persons to whom, from liealth or constitution, these 
are not so miudi luxuries as necessaries, the tax paid by those 
who have but one riding horse, or but one carriage, especially 
of the cheaper descriptions, should bg lo\v ; while taxation 
should rise v(*ry rapidly with the number of horses and car- 
riages, and with their costliness. 3rd]y. But as the only 
indirect taxes which yield a large revenue are those whicli 


twli pc-arl, caJiic to bo only tlic five liuinlredtli part of wbnt it was befttre. “ The 
ultimate otroct of such a chauj^c wouhl dopeud on whether the hsherv weie free 
or not. Wore it free to all, as pearls could he g^ot simply tor the labour of fish- 
ing for them, a string of them might ho had for a few pence, '^riio very poorest 
class of society conld thoroforo atlord to decuMte their persons with them. 
They w'ould thus soon become extremely vnlg.ar ami unfasliionahU*, and so at 
hast valueless, I f however we suppose that instead of the fishery l)eing free, 
the legislator owns and has complete coiuinaml of the jdace, W’here alone pearls 
are to he procured ; as the progress of discovery advanced, he might impose a 
iluty on them eepud to the diiutnuliou of lahr)ur necessary to procure triiieiu. 
They woidil tluai ho as niueli esteemed as they w'erc before. What simple beauty 
they have woul<l remain unchanged. I’lic difiieulty to ho surmounted in order 
to obtain them would ho diiforcnt, hut equtlly great, •ind they would therefore 
equally serve to mark the opuieiiec of Uioso who possessed them.” The net 
reveiuK' obtained by such a tax “ woulil not cost the .society anything. If not 
abused in its ai)plication, it \vo\dd ho a ch'ar addition of so much to the resi>urces 
of the cmnmunity.” — Kac, Nar Principles of Politiced Pconomy^ pp. 369 - 71 . 
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fall OB articles of universal or very general consumj)tion, and 
as it i» therefore necessary to have ‘some taxes on real luxu- 
ries, that is, on things which afford ph'asnre in themselves, 
and are valued on tliat account rattier than for their cost ; 
tiiese taxes should, if possible, be so adjusted as to fall with 
the same proportional weight on small, bn moderate, and on 
large incomes. This is not an eas}^ matter ; since tln^ things 
which are the subjt'cts of the more productive taxes, are in 
proportion more largtdy consumed by the poorer members of 
the community than by tlie ricli. Tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
fermented drinks, can hardly be so taxed, that tlie poor shall 
not bear more than their due share of the burthen. Some- 
thing might be done by making the duty on the superior 
qualities, which are used by the richer consumers, much 
higher in proportion to the value, (instead of much lower, 
as is almost universally the practice under the jiresent English 
system) ; but in some cases tlie difficulty of at all adjusting 
the duty to the value, so as to prevent evasion, is said, witli 
what truth I know not, to be insuperable ; so that it istliought 
necessary to levy the same fixed duty on all the qualities 
alike : a flagrant injustice to the poorer class of contributors, 
unless compensated by the existence of other taxes from 
which, as from the present income-tax, they are altogetlier 
exempt. 4thly. As far as is consistent with the preceding 
rides, taxation should rather be concentrated on a f()W articl(*s 
than diffused over many, in order that the expenses of collec- 
tion may be smaller, and that as few eniployrnents as possible 
may be burthensornely and vexatiously ‘Interfered Avitli. 
5thly. Among luxuries of general consumption, taxation 
should by preference attach itself to stimulants, because 
these, though in themselves as legitimate indulgences as 
any others, are more liable than most others to be used 
in excess, so that tliV; clieckUo consumption, naturally arising 
from taxation, is on tlie whole better applied to them ,than 
to other things. 6thly. As far as other considerations per- 
mit, taxation should be confined to imported articles, since 
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these can be taxed witli a l(\ss degree of vexatious inter- 
ference, and with fevven incidental bad effects, tham when 
a tax is levied on the field or on the workshop. Custom 
duties are, ccvJerU much less objectionable than 

excise : but they must be laid only on things Av.hich either 
cannot, or at least will not, be produced in the country itself ; 
or else their production there must be proliibited (as in Eng- 
land is the case with tobacco,) or subjected to an excise duty 
of equivalent amount. 7thly. No tax ouglit to be kept so 
liigh as to furnish a motive to its evasion, too strong to be 
counteracted by ordinary means of prevention : and esj>e- 
cially no commodity should bo taxc^d so highly as to raise up 
a class of lawless characters, smugglers, illicit distillers, and 
the like. 

Of the excise and custom duti(‘S lately existing in this 
country, all which are intrinsically unfit to form part of a good 
systen) of taxation, liave, since the last reforms by Mr. Glad- 
stone, bcion got rid of. Among these are all duties on ordinary 
articles of food, wdicther for luunan beings or for cattle ; those* 
on timber, as falling on tlie mab*ria]s of lodging, which is one 
of the iiecessariejs of life ; all duties on the metals, and on 
implements made of lb(nn; taxes on soap, which is a neces- 
sary of cleanliness, and on tallow, tlie material both of that 
and of some other lu'cessai ies ; the tax on ])aper, an indis- 
pensable instrument of almost all business and of most kinds 
of instruction. Tb(3 duties which now yi(3ld nearly the whole 
of the customs and excise revenue, those on sugar, coffee, tea, 
wine, beer, spirits, and tobacco, are in themselves, where a 
large amount of revenue is necessary, extremely ])roper taxes ; 
but at present grossly unjust, from the dis])r()j)()rtiuiiate weioht 
with which they press on the poorer classes; and some of 
them (those on sinrits and tobacco) are so high as to cause a 
considovablo amount of smuggling*. Jt is*probable tliat most 
of t|jeso taxes might bear a -great reduction without any 
material loss of revenue. In what manner the finer articles 
of manulacture, consumed by the rich, might most aJvau- 
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tageoiisly be taxed, I raust leave to be decided by tliose who 
Lave the re^^juisite practical knowledge. The difficulty would 
be, to effect it without an inadmissible degree of interference 
with production. In countries which, like the United States, 
import the principal part of the finer manufactures which 
they consume; there is little difficulty in the matter ; and even 
where nothing is imported but the .raw material, that may be 
taxed, especially the qualities of it which are exclusively em- 
ployed for the fabrics used by the richer class of consumers. 
Thus, in England a high custom duty on raw silk would be 
consistent with principle ; and it might perhaps be practicable 
to tax the finer qualities of cotton or linen yarn, whether spun 
in the country itself or imported. 



CHAPTER VJI. 


GF A NATIONAL DEBT. 

§ 1. The question must now be considered, how far it is 
ri^'ht or expedient to raise inoticy for the purposes of govern- 
inoiit, not by laying on taxes to the amount required, but by 
taking a portion of the capital of the country in the form of a 
loan, and charging the public revenue with only the interest. 
Nothing needs be said about providing for temporary wants 
by taking up money ; for instance, by an issue of exchequer 
bills, destined to be paid off^at furthest in a year or two, from 
the proceeds of the existing taxes. 'J'his is a convenient expe- 
dient, and when the government does not possess a treasure 
or hoard, is often a necessary one, on the occurrence of extra- 
ordinary expenses, or of a temporary failure in the ordinary 
sources of revenue. What we have to discuss is the propriety 
of contracting a national debt of a permanent character; 
dcjfraying the expenses of n war, or of any season of difficulty, 
by loans, to be redeemed either very gradually and at a distant 
period, or not at all. 

This question has already been touched upon in the First 
Hook.* We leinarked, tliat if the capital taken in loans 
is abstracted from funds either engaged iri production, or 
destined to be employed in it, their diversion from that 
purpose is equivalent to taking the amount from the wages 
of the labouring classes. Horrowing, in this case, is not a 
substitute for raising the supplies within the year. A gov^Tii- 
ment which borrows does actually take the amount within 
the year, and that too by a tax exclusively on fbe labouring 
classes : than which it could have done nothing worse, if it 
had Supplied its wants by avowed taxation ; and in that case 

* Sui)ra, vol. i. pp. 94-8. 

VOL. II. • H H 
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tho transaction, and its evils, would have ended with tlie 
emergency ; wliile by the circuitous nn ode adopted, the value 
exacted from the labojirors is gained, not by the state, but by 
the employers of labour, tho state remaining cliarged with tho 
debt besides, and with its interest in perpetuity. The system 
of public loans, in such circumstances, m%y be pronounced thr* 
very worst which, in the present state of civilization, is still 
included in the catalogue of financial expedients. 

We however remarked that there are other circumstances 
in which loans are not chargeable with tliese pernicious con- 
sequences : namely, first, when what is borrowed is foreign 
capital, the overflowings of the general accumulation of tho 
world ; or, secondly, when it is capital which either would 
not have been saved at all unless this mode of investment 
liad been open to it, or after being saved, would have been 
wasted in unproductive enterprises, dr sent to seek em]>loy- 
ment in foreign countries. When the progress of accumu- 
lation has reduced profits either to the ultimate or to the 
practical minimum, — to the rate, less than whiclj would 
either put a stop to the increase of capital, or send the 
whole of the new accumulations abroad ; governirnmt may 
annually intercept these new accumulations, without trenching 
on the employment or wages of the labouring clashes in tho 
country itself, or perhaps in any other country. To this 
extent, therefore, the loan system may be carrieil, without 
being liable to the utter and peremptory condemnation which 
is due to it when it overpasses this limit. What is wanted is 
an index to determine whether, in any givery series of years, 
as during the last great war for examphi, tho limit has ’been 

exceeded or not. 

* . . 

Such an index exists, at once a certain and an obvious 
one. Did the government, by its loan operations, augment 
the rate of interest v If it only opened a charmel for capital 
which would not otherwise ha^e been accumulated, or vihich, 
if accumulated, would not have been employed within tho 
country ; this implies that the capital, which the government 
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took and expended, could not have found employment at the 
existing rate of interest.* So long as the loans do ifb more 
than absorb this surplus, they prevent any tendency to a fall 
of the^ rate of interest,* but they cannot occasion any rise. 
When they do raise the rate of interest, as they did in a most 
extraordinary degree* during the French war, this is positive 
proof that the government is a competitor for capital with the 
ordinary cliannels of productive investment, and is carrying 
off, not merely funds which wouid not, but funds which would, 
have found i:)roductive employment within the country. To 
the full extent, therefore, to which the loans of government, 
during the war, caused the rate of interest to exceed wliat it 
was b( fore, and what it has been since, those loans arc charge- 
able with all the evils which have been described. If it be 
objected that interest ordy rose because profits rose, I reply 
that this does not weaken, but strengthens, tlie argument 
If the government loans produced the rise of profits by the 
great amount of capital which they absorbed, by what means 
can they have had this effect, unless by lowering the wages of 
labour ? 1 1 will perhaps be said, that what kept profits high 

during the war was not the drafts made on the national capital 
by the loans, but the rapid progress of industrial improve- 
ments. This, in a great measure, was the fact ; and it no 
doubt alleviated the hardship to the labouring classes, ai^d 
made the financial system which was pursued less actively 
mischievous, but not less contrary to principle. These very 
improvements in industry, made room for a larger amount of 
cajiital ; and the* government, by draining away a great part 
of the annual accumulations, diil not indeed prevent that 
capital from existing ultimately, (for it started into existeijce 
with great rapidity after the peace,) but prevented it from 
existing at the time, and subtracted just so much, while the 
war lasted, from distribution among productive labourers. If 
the government had abstaineil •from taking this capital by 
loan, anil had allow^ed it to reach the labourers, but had raised 
the supplies wdiich it required by a direct tax on the labouring 
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classes, it would have produced (in every respect but the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of collecting the tax) the very same 
economical effects which it did produce, except that we should 
not now have had the debt. The course it actually tqok was 
therefore worse than the very worst mode which it could 
possibly have adopted of raising the ^ sup])lies within the 
year : and the only excuse, or justification, which it admits of, 
(so far as that excuse could be truly pleaded) was liard neces- 
sity; the impossibility of raising so enormous an annual sum 
by taxation, without resorting to taxes which from their 
odiousness, or from the facility of evasion, it would have been 
found impracticable to enforce. 

When government loans arc limited to the ovei*flowings of 
the national capital, or to those accumulations which wouid 
not take place at all unless suffered to oveidlow, they arc at 
least not liable to this grave condemnation : they occasion no 
privation to any one at the time, except by the payment of 
the interest, and may even be beneficial to the labouring class 
‘ during the term of their expenditure, by employing in tljt3 
direct purchase of labour, as that of soldiers, sailors, &c., funds 
which might otherwise have quitted the country altogether. 
In tliis case therefore the question really is, what it is com- 
monly supposed to be in all cases, namely, a choice between a 
great sacrifice at once, and a small one indefinitely prolonged. 
On this matter it seems rational to tliink, that tin* prudence 
of a nation will dictate the same conduct as the prudence of 
an individual ; to submit to as much of the privation imme- 
diately, as can easily be borne, and only Vheri any further 
burthen would distress or cripple them too much, to provide 
for the remainder by mortgaging their future income. It is 
an excellent maxim to make present resources suffice for 
present wants ; the future will have its own wants to provide 
for. On the oth^r hand,*' it may reasonably be taken into 
consideration that in a country increasing in wealth, the 
necessary expenses of government do not increase in the same 
ratio as capital or population; any burthen, therefore, is 
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always loss and less felt : and since those extraordinary ex- 
penses of government wlficli are fit to be incurred at fl.ll, are 
mostly beneficial beyond the existing generation, there is no 
injustice in making p 4 )sterity pay a part of the price, if the 
inconvenience would be extreme of defraying tlie whole of it 
by the excTtions and* sacrifices of tl}e generation \thich first 
incurred it. 

§ 2. When a country, wisefy or unwisely, has burthened 
itself with a debt, is it expedient to take steps for redeeming 
that debt? In principle it is impossible not to maintain the 
affirmative. It is true that the payment of the intere.st, when 
the creditors are members of the same community, is no 
national loss, but a mere transfer. The transfer, ho\vever, 
being compulsory, is a serious evil, and the raising a great 
extra revenue by any system of taxation necessitates so much 
expense, vexation, disturbance of tlic channels of industry, 
and other mischiiifs over and above the mere payment of the 
money 'wanted ])y the government, that to get rid of the 
iiCHJes.^ity of such taxation is at all times worth a considerable 
effort. The same amount of sacrifict' which 'would have been 
worth inciuTing to avoid contracting tlie debt, it is wortli 
while to incur, at any subsequent time, for the purpose of 
extingiiishing it. 

Two modes have been contemplated of paying off a 
national debt : either at once by a general contribution, or 
gradually by a surplus revenue. The first Avould be incom- 
parably the bes^, if it were practicable ; and it would be 
practicable if it could justly be done by assessment on pro- 
perty alone. If property bore the whole interest of the debt, 
property might, with great advantage to itself, ])ay it off ; since 
this would be merely surrendering to a creditor the principal 
sum, the whole annual proceeds of which Vere already his b}^ 
law ;«and would be eijuivalent tt) what a landowner does when 
he sells part of his estate, to free the remainder from a mort- 
gage. But property, it needs hardly be said, does not pay. 
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and cannot justly he required to pay, the whole interest of the 
debt. 'Some indeed affirm that it 'can, on the plea that the 
existing generation is ‘Only bound to pay the debts of its pre- 
decessors from the assets it has received from them, and not 
from the produce of its own industry. But has no one re- 
ceived anything from previous generations except those who 
have succeedtHl to property ? Is the whole difference between 
the earth as it is, with its clearings and improvements, its 
roads and canals, its towns aAd manufactories, and the earth 
as it was when the first human being set foot on it, of no 
benefit to any but those who are called the owners of tlie 
soil? Is the capital accumulated by the labour and absti- 
nence of all former generations of no advantage to any but 
those who have succeeded to the legal ownership of part of 
it ? And have we not inherited a mass of acquired knowleilge, 
both scientific and otnpiricai, duo to the sagacity and industry 
of those who preceded us, the benefits of which are the 
common wealth of all ? Those who are born to th(' owner- 
ship of property have, in addition to these common benefits, 
a separate inheritance, and to this difference it is right 
that advertence should bo had in regulating taxation. It 
belongs to the general financial system of the country to 
take due account of this principle, and I have indicated, 
as in ray opinion a proper mode of taking account of it, 
a considerable tax on legacies and inheritances. Let it be 
determined directly and openly wdiat is due from property to 
the state, and from the state to property, and let the institu- 
tions of the state be regulated accordingly. ^Whatever i§ the 
fitting contribution from property to the general expenses of 
the state, in the same, and in no greater proportion should it 
contribute towards either the interest or the repayment of the 
national debt. 

This, however, if’ admitted, is fatal to any scheme for the 
extinction of the debt by a general assessment on the eom- 
munity. Persons of property could pay their share of the 
amount by a sacrifice of property, and have the same net 
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income as before ; but if those who have no accumulations, 
but only incomes, were required to make up by a single pay- 
ment the equivalent of the annual cluarge laid on them by 
the taxes maintained pay the interest of the debt, they 
could only do so by incurring a private debt equal to their 
sliare of the public* do*bt ; while, from the insufficiency, in 
most cases, of the security which Ihey could give, the interest 
would amount to a much larger annual sum than their share 
of that now paid by the state. Besides, a collective debt 
defrayed by taxes, has over the saint' debt parcelled out among 
individuals, the immense advantage, that it is virtually a 
mutual insurance among the contributors. If the fortune of 
a contributor diminishes, his taxes diminish ; if he is ruined, 
they cease altogether, and his portion of the debt is wholly 
transferred to the solvent members of the community. If it 
were laid on him as a private obligation, he would still bo 
liable to it even when penniless. 

When the state possesses property, in land or otherwise, 
which there arc not strong reasons of public utility for its 
regaining at its disposid, this should be employed, as far as it 
will go, in extinguishing debt. Any casual gain, or godsend, 
is naturally devoted to the same purpose;. Beyond this, the 
only mode which is both just and feasible, of extinguishing or 
reducing a national debt, is by means of a surjdus revenue. 

§ 3. The desirableness, ]}er of maintaining a surplus 
for this purpose does not, 1 think, admit of a doubt. We 
sometimes, inddbd, hear it said that the amount should rather 
be left to “ fructify in the pockets of the people.” This is a 
good argument, as far as it goes, against levying taxes unne- 
cessarily for purposes of unproductive expenditure, but* not 
against paying off a national debt. For, what is meant by 
the word fructify? If it means ’•anyth ii^g, it means produc- 
tivo.employment ; and as an Argument against taxation, we 
must understand it to assert, that if the amount were left 
with the people they would save it, and convert it into capital. 
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It is probable, indeed, that they would save a part, but ex- 
tremely, improbable that they would save- the whole : while 
if taken by taxation, q.nd employed in paying off debt, the 
whole is saved, and made productive. * To the fundholder who 
receives the payment it is already capital, not revenue, and he 
will make it “friictif}^” that it may continue to afford him an 
income. The objectioii, therefore, is not only groundless, but 
the real argument is on the other side : the amount is much 
more certain of fructifying if it- is not “ left in the pockets of 
the people.” , 

It is not, how’^cver, advisable in all cases to maintain a 
surplus revenue for tlie extinction of debt. The advantage of 
paying off the national debt of Great Britain for instance, is 
that it would enable us to get rid of the worse half of our 
taxation. But of this worse half some portions must be worse 
than others, and to get rid of those would be a greater bene fit 
proy)ortionally than to get rid of the rest. If renouncing a 
surplus revenue would enable us to dispense with a tax, wx* 
ought to consider the very worst of all our taxes as precisely 
the one wdiich wo arc keeping up for the sake of ultimatoly 
abolishing taxes not so bad as itself. In a country advancirig 
in wealth, whose increasing revenue gives it the power of 
ridding itself from time to time of the most inconvenient 
portions of its taxation, I conceive that the increase of 
revenue should rather bo disposed of by taking off taxes, than 
by liquidating debt, as long as any very obj('ctional)le im[)osts 
remain. In the present state of England, therefore, I Iiold it 
to be good policy in the government, when it lias a surplus of 
an apparently permanent character, to take off taxes, pro- 
vided tliese are riglitly selected. Even when no taxes remain 
but ^ich as arc not unfit to form part of a permanent system, 
it is wise to continue the same policy by expiximental re- 
ductions of those taxi3s, untit the point is discovered at which 
a given amount of revenue cam be raised with the smal1(‘st 
pressure on the contributors. After this, such surplus revenue 
as might arise from any further increase of the produce of the 
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taxes, should not, I conceive, be remitted, but applied to the 
redemption of debt. E'ientually, it might be expecbent to 
appropriate the entire produce of particular taxes to this 
purpose; since there ^ould be more assurance that the 
liquidation would be persistetl in, if the fund destined to 
it were kept apart, and not blended with the general 
revenues of the state. The succession duties would be pecu- 
liarly suited to such a purpose, since taxes paid as they arc, 
out of capital, would he beUer einploAod in reimbursing 
capital than in defraying current cx])cnditure. If this 
separate appropriation were made, any surplus afterwards 
arising from the increasing produce of the other taxes, and 
from the saving of interest on the successive portions of 
debt paid off, might form aground fora remission of taxation. 

It has been contended that .some amount of national 
debt is desirable, and almost indispensable, as an investment 
for tlje savings of the poorer or moie inexperienced part of 
tlie community. Its convenience in that icspect is unde- 
niable ; but (besi<los that the jjrogress of imluhtry is gradually 
affording other modes of investment almost as safe and iin- 
troublesonu*, such as the shares or obligations of great public 
comp.'inies) the only real superiority of an investment in the 
funds consists in the national guarantee, and this oould bo 
afforded by other means than that of a public debt, involving 
comi)uLsory taxation. One mode which Avould answer the 
]>urposo, would be a national bank of deposit, and discount, 
with ramifications throughout the country ; which might le- 
cciv(‘ any money confided to it, and either fund it at a fixed rate 
of intiTost, or allow inteiest on a floating balance, like the 
joint stock hanks ; the interest given being of course lower 
than the rate at which individuals can borrow, in propoltiou 
to the greater security of a government investment; and the 
expenses of the establishment heitig defnijy^ed by the difference 
between the interest which ii\e bank would pay, and that 
which it would obtain, by lending its deposits on mercantile, 
lauded, or other security. There are no insuperable objections 
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in principle, nor, I should think, in practice, to an institution 
of this ^ sort, as a means of supplying the same convenient 
mode of investment now afforded by the public funds. It 
would constitute the state a great insufance company, to Jnsure 
tliat part of the community who live on the inten^st of their 
property, against the risk of losing it by the banki*uptcy of 
those to whom they migijt otherwise be under the necessity 
of confiding it. 



CHAPTER YIII. 


OF THE OllDINARY FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT, CONSIDERED 
AS TO THEIR ECONOMICAL EFFECTS. 

§ 1. Before we discuss the line of demarcation between 
the things witli which government should, and those with 
wliich they should not, directly interfere, it is necessary to 
consider the economical effects, whether of a bad or of a 
good complexion, arising from tlie manner in which they 
acquit themselves of the duties which devolve on them in 
all societies, and which no one denies to be incumbent on 
them. 

The first of these is the protection of person and property. 
There is no need to expatiate on the influence exercised over 
the economical interests of society by the degree of complete- 
ness with which this duty of governhicnt is performed. In- 
security of person and pioperty, is as much as to say, un- 
certainty of the connexion b(itwecn all human exertion or 
sacrifice, and th(‘ attainment of the ends for the sake of which 
they are undergone. It means, uncertainty whether they who 
sow shall reap, whether they who produce shall consume, and 
they who spare to-day shall enjoy to-morrow. It means, not 
only that labour and frugality arc not the road to acipiisition, 
but^ that violence is. \\’hen person and property are to a 
certain degree insc'cure, all the possessions of the weak are at 
the iiK'i’cy of the strong. No one can keep what he has 
produced, unless he is more capable of defending it, than 
others who give no part of their time and exertions to useful 
industry are of taking it from him. The iiroductive classes, 
therefore, wdien the insecuilty surpasses a certain point, 
being unequal to their own protection against the predatory 
population, are obliged to place themselves individually in 
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a state of dependence on some member of the predatory class, 
that it may -be his interest to shield tlieni from all depredation 
except his own. In this manner, in the middle ages, allodial 
property generally became feudal, andfmumbors of the poorer 
freemen voluntarily made themselves and their j)osterity serfs 
of some military lord. 

Nevertheless, in attaching to this great requisite, security 
of person and property, the importance which is justly duo 
to it, we must not forget that* even for economical purposes 
there are other things quite as indispensable, the presence 
of which will often make up for a very considerable degri^e of 
imperfection in the protective arrangements of government. 
As was observed in a previous chapter,* the free cities of 
Italy, Flanders, and the Hanseatic league, wei’e habitually in 
a state of such internal turbulence, varied by such destructive 
external wars, that person and property enjoyed very imper- 
fect protection ; yet during several centuries they increased 
rapidly in wealth and prosperity, brought many of the indus- 
trial arts to a high dtigree of advancement, carried on distant 
and dangerous voyages of exploration and commerce with 
extraordinary success, became an overmatch in ])ower for 
the greatest feudal lords, and could defend themselves even 
against the sovereigns of Europe : because in the midst of 
turmoil and violence, the citizens of those towns enjoyed a 
certain rude freedom, under conditions of union and co-ope- 
ration, which, taken together, made tliem a bravo, energetic, 
and high-spirited people, and fo.'^terod a great amount of 
public spirit and patriotism. The prusj)erit^ of these and 
other free states in a lawless age, shows that a certain degree 
of insecurity, in some combinations of circumstances, has 
good'as well as bad effects, by making energy and practical 
ability the conditions of safety. Insecurity paralyzes, only 
when it is such in rfaturc alid in degree, that no energy, of 
wdiich mankind in general arc ^capable, affords any tolerable 
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Dieans of self-protection. And this is a main reason why 
oppression by the govcirnment, wdiose power is generally 
irresistible by any efforts that c«an b^ made by individuals, 
has so much more baneful an effect on the springs of national 
prosperity, than almost any degree of lawlessness and turbu- 
lence under free irfStitiitions. Nations have acquired some 
wealtli, and made some progress in improvement, in states 
of social union so imperfect as to border on anarchy: but no 
countries in which the peojile^were exposed without limit to 
arbitrary exactions from the officers of government, ever v yet 
continued to have industry or wealth. A few generations of 
such a government never fail to extinguish both. Some of 
th(3 fairest, and once the most prosperous, regions of the 
earth, hiiv(i, under the Homan and afterwards under the 
Turkish dominion, been reduced to a desert, solely by that 
cause. I say soh‘!y, been, use they would have recovered with 
the utmost rnpidity, as countries always do, from the devas- 
tations of war, or any other tomj)orary calamities. Difficulties 
and hnrdship.s ;.re often but an incentive to exertion : what is 
fata] to it, is the belief that it will not be suffered to produce 
its fruits. 


§ 2. Simple over-taxation by government, though a great 
evil, is not comparable in tlie (‘conomical part of its mischiefs 
to exactions inucli more moderate in amount, which either 
subject the conirihutor to the arbitrary mamlate of govern- 
ment officers, or are so laid on as to jdace skill, industry, and 
frugality, at a Misad vantage. The burthen of taxation in our 
own countiy is very great, yet as every one knows its limit, 
and is seldom made to pay more than ho expects and cal- 
culates on, and as tlie mo<los of taxation are not of such a 
kind as much to impair the motives to industry and economy, 
the sources of prosperity are little dimifiished by the pressure 
of« taxation ; they ma.y even, •as some think, be increased, by 
the extra exertions made to compensate for the pressure of 
the taxes. But in the barbarous despotisms of many coun- 
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tries of the East, where taxation consists in fastening upon 
those w,ho have succeeded in acquifing something, in order 
to confiscate it, unless the possessor buys its release by sub- 
mitting to give some large sum as ai3ompromise, we cannot 
expect to find, voluntary industry, or wealth derived from any 
source but plunder. And even in comparatively civilized 
countries, bad modes of raising a revenue have had effects 
similar in kind, though in an inferior degree. French writers 
before the Revolution represented the faille as a main cause 
of the backward state of agriculture, and of the wretched 
condition of the rural population ; not from its amount, but 
because, being proportioned to the visible capital of the cul- 
tivator, it gave him a motive for appearing poor, which 
sufficed to turn the scale in favour of indolence. The arbi- 
trary powers also of fiscal officers, of iute udanfii and suhdo- 
Ufjves, werf; more destructive of prosperity than a far larger 
amount of exactions, because they destroyed security : there 
was a marked superiority in the condition of the pay>^ iTetats, 
which were exempt from this scourge. The univ(‘rsal vena- 
lity ascribed to Russian functionaries, must be an immense 
drag on the capabilities of economical improvement possessed 
so abundantly by the Russian empire: since the emoluments 
of public officers must depend on the success with which they 
can multiply vexations, for the purpose of being bought off 
by bribes. 

Yet mere excess of taxation, even when not aggravated by 
uncertainty, is, independently of its injustice, a serious econo- 
mical evil. It may be carried so far as to discourage industry 
by insufficiency of reward. Very long before it reaches tnis 
point, it prevents or greatly checks accumulation, or causes 
the capital accumulated to be sent for investment to foreign 
countries. Taxes which fall on profits, even though that 
kind of income may< not pa^’ more than its just share, ne- 
cessarily diminish the motivo.- to any saving except fox 
investment in foreign countries where profits are higher. 
Holland, lor example, seems to have long ago reached 
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tlie practical minimum of profits : already in the last century 
her wealthy capitalists had a great part of their fortunes in- 
vested in the loans and joint-stock speoulations of other coun- 
tries : ^and this low rate bf profit is ascribed to the heavy tax- 
ation, which had been in some measure forced on her by the 
circiimstauces of her ‘position and history. The taxes indeed, 
besides their great amount, were many of them on neces- 
saries, a kind of tax peculiarly injurious to industry and accu- 
mulation. But when the aggregate amount of taxation is 
v(‘ry great, it is inevitable that recourse must be had for part 
of it to taxes of an objectionable character. And any taxes 
on consumption, when heavy, even if not operating on profits, 
have something of the same effect, by driving persons of 
moderate liieans to live abroad, often taking thuir capital 
witli them. Although 1 by no means join with those 
political economists who think no state of national exist- 
ence desirable in which there is not a rapid increase of 
wealth, I cannot overlook the many disadvantages to an 
independent nation from being brought preiiiaturely to a 
stationary state, while the neighbouring countries continue 
advancing. 


^ 3. The subject of protection to person and property, 
considered as afforded by government, ramifies widely, into a 
number of indirect channels. It embraces, for example, the 
whole subject of the perfection or inefficiency of the means 
provided for the ascertainment of rights and the redress of 
injuries. Person and property cannot be considered secure 
where the administration of justice is imperfect, either from 
defect of integrity or capacity in the tribunals, or because tlie 
delay, vexation, and expense accompanying their operation 
impose a heavy tax on those who appeal to them, and make 
it preferable to submit to any enclurable*amount of the evils 
whidi they are designed to rombdy. In England there is no 
fixult to be found with the administration of justice, in point 
of pecuniary integrity ; a result which the progress of social 
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improvement may also be supposed to have brought about in 
several other nations of Europe. But legal and judicial im- 
perfections of other hinds are abundant ; and, in England 
esiiecially, are a large abatement froSn, the value of the ser- 
vices which the government renders back to the people in 
return for our enormous taxation. In the first place, the 
iiicogiioscibility (as Bentham tc-rmed it) of tlie law, and its 
extreme uncertainty, even to those who best know it, render 
a resort to the tribunals ofteur necessary for obtaining justice, 
when, there being no dispute as to facts, no litigation ought to 
be required. In the next place, the procedure of the tri- 
bunals is so reph te with dela}^, vexation, and expense, that the 
price at which justice is at last obtained is an evil outweighing 
a very considerable amount of injustice ; and the wrong side, 
even that which the law considers such, has many chances of 
gaming its point, through the abandonment of litigation by 
the other party for want of funds, or through a compromise in 
which a sacrifice is made of just rights to terminate tin) suit, 
or through some technical (piirk, whereby a decision is ob- 
tained on some other ground ihan the merits. This last dc^- 
testable incident often happens without blame 1o the judge, 
under a system of law, of which a great part rests on no 
rational principles adapted to the present state of society, but 
was originally founded partly on a kind of whims and con- 
ceits, and partly on the principles and incidents of feudal 
tenure, (which now survive only as legal fictions;) and has 
only been very imperfectly adapted, as cases arose, to the 
changes which had taken place in society. * Of all parts of 
the English legal system, the Court of Chancery, which has 
the best substantive law, has hitherto been incomparably the 
worst as to delay, vexation, and expense; and this is the only 
tribunal for most of the classes of cases which are in their 
nature the most coiiqdicatefl, such as cases of partnership, and 
the great range and variety ’of cases which come under the 
denomination of trust. The recent reforms in this Court have 
abated the mischief, but are still far from having removed it 
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Fortunately for tlie prosperity of England, tlie greater part 
of the mercantile law is (>4)inparatively modern, and was made 
by the tribunals, by the simple })roc(?ss of recognising and 
giving force of law to^tlfe usages wliich, from motives of con- 
venience, had grown up among merchants themselves : so that 
this part of the law, at least, was substantially made by those 
who were most interested in its goodness : while the defects 
of the tribunals have been the less practically pernicious in 
reference to commercial transactions, because the importance 
of credit, which depends on character, renders the rt‘straints 
of opinion (though, as daily experience proves, an insuffi- 
cient) yet a very powerful, protection against those forms 
of mercantile dishonesty which are generally recognised as 
such. 

The imperfections of the law, both in its substance and in 
its procedure, fall heaviest upon the interests conn(‘Cted with 
what is technically called real property ; in the general lan- 
guage of Euroj)ean jurisprudence, immoveable })roperty. 
With respect to all this j)ortion of the wealth of the com- 
munity, the law fails egregiously in the protection wdiich it 
undertakes to provide. It fails, first, by the uncertainty, and 
the maze of technicalities, which make it impossible for any 
one, at however great an expense, to possess a title to land 
which he can positively know to be unassailable. It fails, 
secondly, in omitting to provide due evidence of ti ansactions, 
by a proper registration of legal documents. It fails, thirdly, 
by creating a necessil.y for operose and expensive instruments 
and^ formalities ’(independently of fiscal burthens) on occasion 
of the purchase and sale, or even the lease or mortgage, of 
immoveable property. And, fourthly, it fails by the intoler- 
able expense and delay of law proceedings, in almost all cases 
in which real property is concerned. There is no doubt that 
the greatest sufferers by the defects of ftie higher courts of 
civii law an3 the landowners. Jjegal expenses, either those of 
actual litigation, or of the preparation of legal instruments, 
form, I aj)prehend, no inconsiderable item in the annual ex- 
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penditiire of most persons of large landed property, and the 
saleabk" value of their land is greatly impaired, by the diffi- 
culty of giving to the i)uyer complete confidence in the title ; 
independently ot* the legal expenses wliich accompapy the 
transfer. Yet the landowners, thougli they have been masters 
of the legislation of England, to say the least since 1G88, have 
never made a single move in the direction of law reform, and 
have been strenuous opponents of some of the improvements 
of which they would more ‘particularly reap the benefit ; 
especially that great one of a registration of contracts affecting 
land, which when proposed by a Commission of eminent real 
property lawyers, and introduced into the House of Commons 
l)y Lord Campbell, was so offensive to the general body of 
landlords, and was rejected by so large a majority, as to have 
Jong discouraged any repetition of the att(‘mpt. This 
irrational hostility to improvement, in a case in wliich 
their own interest would be tlie most benefited by it, must 
be ascribed to an intense timidity on tlio subject of their 
titles, generated by the defects of the very law which they 
refuse to alter ; and to a conscious ignorance, and incapacity 
of judgment, on all legal subjects, which makes them help* 
lessly defer to the opinion of their professional ailvibcrs, 
heedless of the fact that every imperfection of tlie law, in 
proportion as it is burthensorne to them, brings gain to the 
lawyer. 

In so far as the defects of legal arrangements are a mere 
burthen on the landowner, they do not much affect tlie sources 
of production ; but the uncertainty of the title under which 
land is held, must often act as a great discouragement to the 
expenditure of capital in its improvement ; and the expense 
of making transfers, operates to prevent land from coming 
into the hands of those who would use it to most advantage ; 
(»ften amounting, in'^the case of small purchases, to mure than 
the price of the land, and tsfchtamount, therefore, to a •pro- 
hibition of the purchase and sale of land in small por- 
tions, unless in exceptional circumstances. Such purchases. 
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however, are almost everywhere extremely desirable, there 
being hardly any country in which lauded property ^is not 
either too much or too litth* subdivided* requiring either that 
great vstcates should he^broken down, or that small ones should 
be bought up and consolidated. To make land as easily 
transf(Table as stock, would be one of the greatest economical 
improvements wliich could be bestowed on a country; and 
has been shown, again and again, to have no insuperable diffi- 
cully attending it. • 

besides tlie excellences or defects that belong to the law 
and judicature of a country as a system of arrangements for 
attaining direct practical ends, much also depends, even in an 
(‘conornical point of view, upon the moral influences of the 
law. Enough has be^en said in a former place,* on the degree 
ill which both the industrial and all other combined opera- 
tions of mankind dtqjend for efficiency on their Ix ing able to 
rely on one another for probity and fidelity to engagements; 
from which we see how greatly oven the economical pros- 
])erity of a country is liable to be atfected, by anything in its 
institutions by which either integrity and trustworthiness, or 
the contrary cpialities, are encouraged. The law everywhere 
ostensibly favours at least pecuniary honesty and the faith 
of contracts ; but if it affords facilities for evading those 
obligations, by trick and chicanery, or by the unscrupulous 
use of riches in instituting unjust or resisting just litigation ; 
if there are ways and means by wliich persons may attain 
the ends of roguery,' under the apparent sanction of the law ; 
to tl^at extent tlie law is demoralizing, even in regard to 
pecuniary integi-ity. And such cases are, unfortunately, fre- 
quent under the English system. If, again, the law, by a 
misplaced indulgence, ])rotects idleness or prodigality against 
their natural consequences, or dismisses crime with inade- 
quate penalties, the effect, both on tlie prudential and on the 
sociat virtues, is unfavourable.* When the law, by its own 
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dispensations and injunctions establishes injustice between 
individVial and individual ; as all iaws do which recognise 
any form of slavery ; as the laws of all countries do, though 
not all in the same degree, in respect W the family rela^iions ; 
and as the laws of many countries do, though in still more 
unequal degrees, as between rich and poor ; the effect on the 
moral sentiments of the people is still more disastrous. But 
these subjects introduce considerations so much larger and 
deeper than those of political ‘ economy, that I only advert to 
them in order not to pass wholly unnoticed, things superior in 
importance to those of which I treat. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

§ 1, Having spoken thusrfarof the effects produced by 
the excellences or defects of the general system of the law, I 
shall now touch upon those resulting from the special cha- 
racter of particular parts of it. As a selection must be made, 

1 shall confine myself to a few leading topics. The portions 
of the civil law of a country which are of most importance 
economically (next to those which determine the statm of the 
labourer, as slave, serf, or free), are those relating to the two 
subjects of Inheritance and Contract. Of the laws relating 
to contract, none are more important economically, than the 
laws of partnership, and those of insolvency. It happems that 
on all these three points, there is just ground for condemning 
some of the provisions of the English law. 

With regard to Inheritance, I have, in an early chapter, 
considered the general principles of the subject, and sug- 
gested what appear to me to be, putting all prejudices apart, 
the best dispositions which the law could adopt. Freedom 
of bequest as the general rule, but limited by two things : 
first, that if they arc descendants, who, being unable to 
provide for thfemselves, would become burtliensome to the 
state, the equivalent of whatever the state would accord to 
them should be reserved from the property for their benefit : 
and secondly, that no one person should be permitted to 
acquire by inheritance, more than the amount of a moderate 
independence. In case of intestacy, tlife whole property to 
escheat to the state; which sSould be bound to make a just 
and reasonable provision for descendants, that is, such a pro- 
vision as the parent or ancestor ought to have made, their 
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circumstances, capacities, and mode of bringing up being con- 
sidered. • 

The laws of inheritance, however, have probably several 
phases of improvement to go throbgjb, before ideas *so far 
removed frofil present modes of thinking will be Uikeii into 
serious consideration : and as, among the recognised modes 
of determining the succession to property, some must be 
better and others worse, it is necessary to consider which of 
them deserves the preference. As an intermediate course, 
therefore, I would recommend the extension to all property, 
of the present English law of inheritance affecting personal 
property (freedom of bequest, and, in case of intestacy, equal 
division) : except that no rights should bo acknowledged in 
collaterals, and that the property of those who have neither 
descendants nor ascendants, and make no will, should escheat 
to the state. 

The laws of existing nations deviate from these maxims in 
two opposite ways. In England, and in most of the countries 
where the influence of feudality is still felt in the laws, one 
of the objects aimed at in respect to land and other immove- 
able property, is to keep it together in large masses: accord- 
ingly, in cases of intestacy, it passes, generally speaking (for 
the local custom of a few places is different), exclusively to 
the eldest son. And though the rule of j>rimogeniture is 
not binding on testators, who in England have nominally 
the power of bequeathing their property as they please, any 
proprietor may so exercise this power as to deprive his suc- 
cessors of it, by entailing the property on orfe particular line 
of his descendants : which, besides preventing it from passing 
by inheritance in any other than the prescribed manner, is 
attended with the incidental consequence of precluding it 
from being sold ; since each successive possessor, having only 
a life interest in thd properly, cannot alienate it for a longer 
period than his own life. In Siome other countries, suck as 
France, the law, on the contrary, compels division of in- 
heritances; not only, in case of intestacy, sharing the pro- 
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party, both real and personal, equally among all the children, 
or (if there are no children) among all relatives in the same 
degree of propiiKjuity ; but also not rejiognising any power of 
bequest, or recognising ft over only a limited portion of the 
property, the remainder being subjected to compulsory equal 
division. • 

Neither of these systems, I apprehend, was introduced, 
or is perhaps maintained, in the countries where it exists, 
from any general considerationsbof justice, or any foresight of 
economical conseejuences, but chielly from political motives ; 
in the one case to keep up large hereditary fortunes, and a 
landed aristocracy ; in the other, to break these down, and 
prevent their resurrection, Tlie first object, as an aim of 
national policy, I conceive to be eminently undesirable : with 
regard to the second, 1 have pointed out what seems to me 
a better modti of attaining it. The merit, or demerit, how- 
ever, of either purpose, belongs to the general science of 
politics, not to the limited department of that science which 
is here treated of. Each of the two systems is a real and 
efficient instrument for the purpose intended by it; but each, 
as it appears to me, achieves that purpose at the cost of much 
mischief. 


§ 2. There are two arguments of an economical cha- 
racter, wliiclj are urged iu favour of primogeniture. One -is, 
tlie stimulus applied to the industry and ambition of younger 
children, by leaving them to be the architects of their own 
fortunes. Tliis argument was put by Dr. J oliuson in a manner 
more forcible than complimentary to an hereditary aristocracy, 
when he said, by wa;y of recommendation of primogeniture, 
that it “ makes but one fool in a family.^’ It is curious tliata 
defender of aristocratic institutions should be the person to 
assert that to inherit such a fortune ^s takes away any 
necessity for exertion, is gdlierally fatal to activity and 
strength of mind : in the present state of education, however, 
the proposition, with some allowance for exaggeration, may be 
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admitted to be true. But whatever force there is in the argu- 
ment, counts in favour of limiting . the eldest, as well as all 
the other children, to a mere provision, and dispensing with 
even the ^^one fool” whom Ur. Johns6n was willing to toj,erate. 
If unearned ‘riches are so pernicious to the character, one does 
not see why, in order to withhold the poison from the junior 
members of a family, there sliould be no way but to unite all 
their separate potions, and administer them in tlie largest 
possible dose to one selected victim. It cannot be necessary 
to inflict this great evil on the eldest son, for want of knowing 
what else to do with a large fortune. 

Some writers, however, look upon the effect of primo- 
geniture in stimulating industry, as depending, not so much 
on the poverty of the younger children, as on the contrast 
between that poverty and the riches of the elder; thinking 
it indispensable to the activity and energy of the hive, that 
there should be a huge drone here and there, to impress the 
working bees with a due sense of the advantages of honey. 
“ Their inferiority in point of wealth,” says Mr. McCulloch, 
speaking of the younger children, “and their desire to 
escape from this lower station, and to attain to the same 
level with their elder brothers, inspires them with an energy 
and vigour they could not otherwise feel. But the advantage 
of preserving large estates from being frittered down by a 
scheme of equal division, is not limited to its influence 
over the younger children of their owners. It raises uni- 
versally the standard of competence, and gives new force 
to the springs wdiich set industry in motion. The manner 
of living among the great landlords is that in which every 
one is ambitious of being able to indulge ; and their habits 
of expense, though sometimes injurious to themselves, act 
as powerful incentives to the ingenuity and enterprise of 
the other classes, wRo never think their fortunes sufficiently 
ample, unless they will enable Miem to emulate the splendour 
of the richest landlords; so that the custom of primoge- 
niture seems to render all classes more industrious, and to 
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augment at the same time, the mass of wealth and the scale 
of enjo3^ment."* • • 

The portion of truth, I can hardly»sa.y contained in these 
observations, but recallefl by them, I apprehend to be, that a 
state of complete equality of fortunes would not fie favourable 
to active exertion for the increase of wealth. Speaking of 
the mass, it is as true of wealth as of most other distinctions 
— of talent, knowledge, virtue — that those who already have, 
or think they have, as much (rf it as their neighbours, will 
seldom exert themselves to acquire more. But it is not 
therefore necessary that society should provide a set of persons 
with large fortunes, to fulfil the social duty of standing to be 
looked at, with envy and admiration, by the aspiring poor. 
The fortunes which people have acquired for themselves, 
answer the purpose (piite as w’cll, indeed much better ; since 
a^person is more powerfully stimulated by the example of 
Bomebody who has earned a fortune, than by the mere sight 
of somebody who possesses one ; and the former is necessarily 
an example of jnnulcnce and frugality as well as industry, 
while the latter much oftener sets an example of profuse 
expense, which spreads, with pernicious effect, to the very 
class oil wdiom the sight of riches is supposed to have so 
beneficial an influence, namely, those whose weakness of mind, 
and taste for ostentation, makes “ the splendour of the richest 
landlords’' attract them with the most potent spell. In 
America there are few or no hereditary fortunes ; yet in- 
dustrial energy, and the ardour of accumulation, are not 
supposed to be particularly^ backward in that part of the world. 
When a country has once fairly entered into the industrial 
caretT, which is the principal occupation of the modern, as 
war was that of the ancient and mediaeval world, the desire 
of acquisition by industry needs^ no factitious stimulus: the 

• • 

* Principles of Political Economy^ <;il. 1S43, j). 204. There is much more 
to tiie same eflect in the more recent treatise by the same author, “ On the 
Succession to Property vacant by Death.” 
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advantages naturally inherent in riches, and the character they 
assume of u test by which talent, and success in life are 
habitually measured, are an ample security for their being 
pursued with sufficient intensity and'- zeal. As to the <,leeper 
consideration; tlnat the diffusion of wealth, and not its 
concentration, is desirable, and that the more wholesome 
state of society is not that in which immense fortunes are 
possessed by a few and coveted by all, but that in which the 
greatest possible numbers pocsess and are contented with a 
moderate competency, which all may hope to acquire ; 1 refer 
to it in this place, only to show, how widely separated, on 
social questions, is the entire mode of thought of the defenders 
of primogeniture, from that which is partially promulgated in 
the present treatise. 

The other ‘ economical argument in favour of primogeni- 
ture, has special reference to landed pro[)erty. it is con- 
tended, that the habit of dividing inheritances equally, or 
with an approach to equality, among children, promotes the 
subdivision of land into portions too small to admit of 
being cultivated in an advantfigeous manner. I’liis argument, 
eternally reproduced, has again and again been refuted by 
English and Continental writers. It proceeds on a suppo- 
sition entirely at variance with that on which all the theorems 
of political economy are grounded. It assumes tliat mankind 
in general will habitually act in a manner opposed to their 
immediate and obvious pecuniary interest. For the division 
of the inheritance does not necessarily imply division of the 
land ; which may be held in common, as is not unfre(juently 
the case in France and Belgium ; or may become the pro- 
perty of one of the coheirs, being charged with the shares of 
the other by the way of mortgage ; or they may sell it 
outright, and divide the proceeds. When the division of the 
land would diminish its productive power, it is the direct 
interest of the heirs to adopt sdme one of these arrangemaits. 
Supposing, however, what the argument assumes, that either 
from legal difficulties or from their own stupidity and bar- 
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barism, they would not, if left to themselves, obey the dictate's 
of this obvious interest, b^it would insist upon cutting^up the 
land bodily into equal parcels, with the.effoct of impoverishing 
themselves ; this would* be an objection to a law such as 
exists in France, o/ compulsory division, but* can be no 
reason why testator^ should be discouraged from exercising 
the right of bequest in general conformity to the rule of 
equality, since it would always be in their power to provide 
that the division of the inlieritance should take place without 
dividing the land itself. That the attempts of the advocates 
of primogeniture to make out a case by facts against the 
custom of equal division, are equally abortive, has been 
shown in a former place. In all countries, or parts of coun- 
tries, in which the division of inheritances is accompanmd by 
small hohlings, it is because small holdings are the general 
system of the country, even on the estates of the great 
proprietors. 

Unless a strong case of social utility can be made out for 
primogeniture, it stands sufficiently condemned by the general 
principles of justice ; being abroad distinction in the treatment 
of one person and of anotlier, grounded solely on an accident. 
There is no need, therefore, to make out any case of econo- 
mical evil against primogeniture. Such a case, however, and 
a very strong one, may be made. It is a natural effect of 
primogeniture to make the landlords a needy class. The 
object of the institution, or custom, is to keep the land 
together in large masses, and tliis it commonly accomplishes ; 
but the legal jTroprietor of a large domain is not necessarily 
the hond Jide owner of the whole income which it yields. It 
is usually charged, in each generation, with provisions for the 
other children. It is often charged still more heavily by the 
imprudent expenditure of the proprietor. Great landowners 
are generally improvident in th^r expenses ; they live up to 
their incomes when at the ♦ligliest, and if any change of 
circumstances diminishes their resources, some time elapses 
before they make up their minds to retrench. Spendthrifts 
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in other classes are ruined, and disappear from society ; but 
the spendthrift landlord usually bolds fast to his land, even 
when he has become a ^mere receiver of its rents for the benefit 
of creditors. The same desire to keep up the “ splendour*' of 
the family, \Vhich gives rise to the custom of primogeniture, 
indisposes the owner to sell a part in order to set free the 
remainder; their apparent are therefore habitually greater 
than their real means, and they are under a perpetual 
temptation to proportion their expenditure to the former 
rather than to the latter. From such causes as these, in 
almost all countries of great landowners, the majority of 
landed estates are deeply mortgaged ; and instead of having 
capital to spare for improvements, it requires all the increased 
value of land, caused by the rapid increase of the wealth and 
population of the country, to preserve the class from being 
impoveiished. 

§ 3. To avert this impoverishment, recourse was had to 
the contrivance of entails, whereby the order of succession 
was irrevocably fixed, and each holder, having only a life 
interest, was unable to burthen his successor. The land 
thus passing, free from debt, into the possession of the heir, 
the family could not be ruined by the improvidence of its 
existing representative. The economical evils arising from 
this disposition of property were partly of the same kind, 
partly different, but on the whole greater, than those arising 
from primogeniture alone. The possessor could not now 
ruin his successors, but he could still ruin himself : he was 
not at all more likely than in the former case to have the 
means necessary for improving the property : while, even if 
he had, he was still less likely to employ them for that pur- 
pose, when the benefit was to accrue to a person whom the 
entail made independent if him, while he had probably 
younger children to provide for, in whose favour he could 
not now charge the estate. While thus disabled from being 
himself an improver, neither could he sell the estate to 
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somebody who would ; since entail precludes alienation. In 
general ho has even been unable to grant leases beyond the 
term of his own life ; “ for,” says Blankstone, “ if such leases 
had been valid, tlien, ihuler cover of long leases, the issue 
might have been virtually disinherited and' it has been 
necessary in Great Britain to relax, by statute, the rigour of 
entails, in order to allow either of long leases, or of the 
execution of improvements at the expense of the estate. It 
may be added that the heir of* entail, being assured of suc- 
ceeding to the family property, however undeserving of it, and 
being aware of this from his earliest years, has much more 
than the ordinary chances of growing up idle, dissipated, and 
profligate. 

In England the power of ontJiil is more limited by law, 
than in Scotland and in most other countries where it exists. 
A landowner can settle his property upon any number of per- 
sons successively who are living at the time, and upon one 
unborn person, on whose attaining the age of twenty-one, the 
entail expires, and the land becomes his absolute property. 
An estate may in this manner be transmitted through a son, 
or a son and grandson, living when the deed is executed, to 
an unborn child of that grandson. It has been maintained 
that this power of entail is not sufficiently extensive to do any 
mischief: in truth, however, it is much larger than it seems. 
Entails very rarely expire ; the fii*st heir of entail, when of 
age, joins with the existing possessor in resettling the estate, 
so as to prolong the entail for a further term. Large proper- 
ties, therefore,* are rarely free for any considerable period, 
from tlie restraints of a strict settlement ; though the mischief 
is in one respect mitigated, since in the renewal of the settle- 
ment for one more gimeration, the estate is usually charged 
with a pension for younger children. 

In an economical point of vifew, the fcest system of landed 
property is that in which land is most completely an object 
of commerce ; passing readily from hand to hand when a 
buyer can be found to whom it is worth while to offer a 
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greater sum for the land, than the value of the ineoine drawn 
from iff by its existing possessor. Tlfis of course is not meant 
of ornamental property, which is a source of expense, not 
profit ; but only cf land. employed fo/industrial uses, and held 
for the sake of the income which it affords. Whatever facili- 
tates the sale of land, tends to make il a more productive 
instrument for the community at large ; whatever prevents or 
restricts its sale, subtracts from its useful n(\ss. Now, not only 
has entail this effect, but primog-eniture also. The desire to keep 
land together in large masses, from other motives than that of 
promoting its productiveness, often prevents changes and alien- 
ations which would increase its elBficiency as an instrument. 

§ 4. On the other band, a law which, like the French, 
restricts the pow(;r of beijuest to a narrow com])ass, and com- 
j)ols the equal division of the whole or the greater part of the 
property among the children, seems to me, thougli on different 
grounds, also very seriously objectionable. I'lic only reason 
for recognising in the cliildrcn any claim at all to more than 
a provision, sufficient to launch tliem in life, and enable them 
to find a livelihood, is grounded on the expressed or presumed 
wish of the parent ; whose claim to dispose of what is actually 
liis own, cannot be set aside by any pretensions of others to 
receive what is not theirs. To control the rightful owner's 
liberty of gift, by creating in the children a legal right 
sn peri or to it, is to postpone a real claim to an imaginary 
one. To this great and paramount objection to the law, 
numerous secondary ones may be added. Desirable as if. is 
that the parent should treat the children with impartiality, 
and not make an eldest son of a favourite, impartial division 
is not always synonymous with equal division. Some of the 
children may, without fault of their own, be less capable than 
others of providing %r themselves : some may, by other 
moans than their own excrtions,*l)e already provided for : jfnd 
impartiality may therefore require that the rule observed 
should not be one of equality, but of compensation. Even 
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when equality istlie object, the^re are sometimes better means 
of attaining it, than the^inllexible rules by which la\y must 
necessarily proceed. If one of the coheirs, being of a quarrel- 
some litigious dispositior^ stands upon his utmost rights, the 
law cannot mak(? equitable adjustments ; it cannot apportion 
the property as seems best for the collective interest of all 
concerned ; if tliere are several parcels of land, and the heirs 
cannot agree about their value, tbe law cannot give a parcel 
to each, but every separate })arpel must bo eitlier put up to 
sale or divided : if there is a residence, or a park or pleasure- 
ground, which would l)e destroyed, as such, by subdivision, it 
must Ije sold, ])erhaps at a groat sacrifice both of money and 
of feeling. But what the law could not do, the parent could. 
B}" means of the liljcrty of be([uest, all tljese points might be 
determined according to reason and the general interest of 
the ])crsons concerned ; and the sj)irit of the principle of 
equal division might be the better obsiTved, because the tes- 
tator was emancipated from its letter. Finally, it would not 
then be necessary, as under the conipulsoiy system it is, tliat 
tlu! law should interfere authoritatively in the concerns of 
individuals, not only on the occurrence of a death, but through- 
out life, in order to guard against the attempts of parents to 
I'rustrate the legal claims of their heirs, under colour of gifts 
and other alienations hder vivos. 

In conclusion ; all owners of property should, I conceive, 
have power to dispose by will of every part of it, but not to 
determine the person who should succeed to it after the 
death of all who were living when the will was made. 
Under what restrictions it should be allowable to bequeath 
proj>erty to one person for life, with remainder to another 
person already in existence, is a question belonging* to 
goiKTal legislation, not to political economy. Such settle- 
ments would be no greater hind/auce toialienatioii than any 
case.of joint ownership, since the consent of persons actually 
in existence is all that would be necessary for any new 
an'angcmeut respecting the property. 
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§ 5. From the subject of Inheritance I now pass to that 
of Co?;i tracts, and among these, to ^the important subject of 
the Laws of Partnersljip. How much of good or evil depends 
upon these laws, and how importairt it is tliat they should 
be the best» possible, is evident to all who recognise in the 
extension of the co-operative principle the great economical 
necessity of modern industry. The progress of the produc- 
tive arts requiring that many sorts of industrial occupation 
should be carried on by largpr and larger capitals, the pro- 
ductive power of industry must suffer by whatevtT impedes 
the formation of large capitals through the aggregation of 
smaller ones. Capitals of the requisite magnitude, belong- 
ing to single owners, do not, in most countries, exist in the 
needful abundance, and would be still less numerous if the 
laws favoured the diffusion instead of the concentration of 
property : while it is most undesirable that all tliose improved 
processes, and those means of efficiency and economy in 
production, which depend on the possession of largo funds, 
should be monopolies in the hands of a few rich individuals, 
through the difficulties experienced by persons of moderate 
or small means in associating their capital. Finally, I must 
repeat my conviction, that the industrial economy which 
divides society absolutely into two portions, the payers of 
wages and the receivers of them, the first counted by thou- 
sands and the last by millions, is neither fit for, nor capable 
of, indefinite duration ; and the possibility of changing this 
system for one of combination without dependence, and unity 
of interest instead of organized hostility, depends altoge^ther 
upon the future developments of the Partnership principle. 

Yet there is scarcely any country whose laws do not 
thrbw great, and in most cases, intentional obstacles in the 
way of the formation of any numerous partnership. In 
England it is already a serious discouragement, that differ- 
ences among partners are, pKXctically speaking, only capable 
of adjudication by the Court of Chancery: which is often 
worse than placing such questions out of the pale of all law ; 
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since any one of the disputant parties, who is either dis- 
honest or litigious, can involve the others at his pleasure 
in the expense, trouble, and anxiety, \V!iich are the unavoid- 
able £M3coin2^‘‘^^hnients fi>r a Chancery suit, without their having 
the power of freeing themselves from the infliction even by 
breaking up tlio association.* Besides this, it retjuired, until 
lately, a separate act of the legislature before any joint-stock 
association could legally constitute itself, and be empowered 
to act as one body. By a stdJtute i)assod a few years ago, 
tliis necessity is done away; but the statute in question is 
described by com])etent authorities as a “mass of confusion,” 
of which they say that there “ never was such an inlliction” 
on jjcrsons entering into j)artncrshi}>.f When a number 
of persons, whether few or many, freely desire to unite their 
funds for a coinmoji undertaking, not asking any peculiar 
])rivilege, nor the j)()wer to dispossess any one of projierty, the 
law can have no good reason for throwing dilliculties in the 
way of the realization of the project. On compliance witli a 
few simple conditions of jiublicity, any body of persons ought 

* jMr. Cecil Eano, the Coniu l.-^'^ioiier of the Bankruj)tcy Court, in lus 
evuh iioi' heCorc the Conimittco on the Law of Partnershii), says ' “ I roineinhcr 
a short, time aj^o resulinjj: a written statement by two eminent solicitors, who 
saiil that they had Known many partnership accamiits go into Chancei-y, but 
that they never knew one come out. , . . Very few of the ])ersoiiq who 

would be disjHised to engage in partnerships of this kind” (co-opt rati ve associa- 
tions of working men) “ha\can;> hlca of the truth, namely, that the decision 
of (^[ucstions arising amongst partners is really iin practicable. 

" Do they not kr*)W that one partner may rob the other without any possi- 
bilitywd’ Ins obtaining redre.ss ? — The fact is so ; but whether they know it or 
iiol, 3 cannot undertake to say.” 

This flagrant injustice is, in Mr. Fane’s opinion, w'holly attributable to the 
defects of the tribunal. “My opinion is, tliat if there is one thing more easy 
than another, it is the settlement of i>artiiersliip questions, and for the simple 
reason, that everything which is done in a jyirtnership^is entered in the books; 
the evidence therefui’c is at hand; if therefore a rational mode of proceeding 
were •nee adopted, tlio difficulty would Altogether vanish.” — Minutes of Evi- 
dence annexed to tlie Report of the Select Committee on the Law of Part- 
nership (LS51), pp. 85-7. 

i" Report, ut supra, p. 1G7. 
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to liave tlie power of constituting themselves into a joint-stock 
company, or societe en nom colUcfif, without asking leave 
either of any public efficer or of parliament. As an associa- 
tion of ma'jy partners must practic£flly be under the n|anage- 
ment of a few, every facility ouglit to be afforded to the body 
for exercising the necessary control and “check over tliose few, 
whether they be themselves members of the association, or 
merely its hired servants: and in this point the English 
system is still at a larnentabk) distance from the standard of 
perfection. 

§ 6. Whatever facilities, however, English law might 
give to associations formed on the principles of ordinary 
partnership, there is one sort of joint-stock association which 
until the year 1855 it absolutely disallowed, and whicli could 
only be called into existence by a special act either of the 
legislature or of the crown. I mean, associations with limited 
liability. 

Associations with limited liability arc of two kinds: in 
one, the liability of all the partners is limited, in the other 
that of some of them only. The first is the sociefe onomjmt 
of the French law, which in England had until lately no 
other name than that of chartered company:” meaning 
thereby a joint-stock company whose shareholders, by a 
charter from the crown or a special enactment of the legis- 
lature, stood exempted from any liability for the debts of tlie 
concern, beyond the amount of tlicir subscriptions. The 
other species of limited partnership is that known to the 
French law under the name of com'tiVduViic ; of this, which 
in, England is still unrecognised and illegal, I shall speak 
presently. 

If a number of persons choose to associate for carrying 
on any operation of commerce or industry, agreeing among 
themselves and announcing 'to those with whom they- deal 
that the members of the association do not undertake to be 
responsible beyond the amount of the subscribed capital ; is 
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there any reason that tlie law should raise objections to this 
proceeding, and should •impose on them the unlifnited 
responsibility which they disclaim? For whose sake? Not 
for thai of the partner^ themselves ; for it is they whom the 
limitation of responsibility benefits and protectsl It must 
therefore be for the sa,ke of third parties ; namely, tliose who 
may have transactions with the association, and to whom it 
may run in debt beyond wliat tlie subscribed capital suffices 
to pay. But nobody is obliged *to deal with the association; 
still less is any one obliged to give it unlimited credit. The 
class of persons with whom such associations have dealings 
are in general perfectly capable of taking care ol’ themselves, 
and there scorns no reason that the law should be more careful 
of their interests than they will themselves be; provided no 
false representation is held out, anil they are aware from the 
first what they have to trust to. Tlie law is warranted in 
requiring from all joint-stuck {ussociations with limited respon- 
sibility, not only that the amount of capital on which they 
profess to carry on business should either be actually paid 
up or security given fur it (if, indeed, with complete jjub- 
licity, such a recjuireuK'nt would bo necessary) but also that 
such accounts should be kept, accessible to individuals, and 
if iK^cdful, published to the world, as shall render it possible 
to ascertain at any time the existing state of the company s 
affairs, and to learn whether the capital Avhicli is the sole 
security for the eiigagcnients into wliich they enter, still sub- 
sist unimpaired : the fidelity of such accounts being guarded 
by sufficient penalties. When the law has thus afforded to 
individuals all j)^’acticable means of knowing the circum- 
staiices which ought to enter into thilr prudential calcula- 
tions in dealing Avith the company, tliere seems no more 
need for interfering with individual judgment in this sort of 
transactions, than in any other part of t3e i)rivate business 
of life. • 

The reason usually urged for such interference is, that the 
managers of an association Avith limited responsibility, not 

• K K 2 
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risking tlioir whole fortunes in the event of loss, while in case 
of gahi they might profit largely, are not sufficiently interested 
in exercising due circumspection, and are under the tempta- 
tion of exposing the funds of the' association to in^proper 
hazards, ft is, however, well ascertained tliat associations 
with unlimited responsibility, if they have rich shareholders, 
can obtain, even when known to be reckless in their transac- 
tions, improper credit to an extent far exceeding what 
M'ould be given to conipaiftes equally ill- conducted whose 
creditors had only the subscribed capital to rely on.* To 
Avhichever side the balance of evil inclines, it is a considera- 
tion of more importance to the shareholders themselves than 
to third parties; since, with ])ropcr securities for publicity, 
the capital of an association with limited liability could not 
be engaged in hazards beyond those ordinarily incident to 
the business it carries on, without the facts being known, 
and becoming the subject of comments by ^yhicb the credit 
of the body would be likely to be affected in quite as great 
a degi\'0 as the circumstances would justify. If, under 
securities for publicity, it were found in practice that com- 
pani(‘S, formed on the principle of unlimited responsibility, 
were more skilfully and more cautiously managed, companies 
with limited liability would be unable to maintain an equal 
competition with them ; and would therefore rarely be formed, 
unless when such limitation was the only condition on which 
the necessary amount of capital could be raised : and in that 
case it would be very unreasonable to say that their formation 
ought to be prevented. 

It may further be remarked, that although, with equalit}’^ 
of, capital, a company of limited liability offers a somewhat 
less security to those who deal with it, than one in which 
every shareholder is responsible with his whole fortune, yet 
even the weaker of these two securities is in some respects 
stronger than that which an' individual capitalist can aifford. 


See tlie Report already referred to, pp. 145--158. 
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la the case of an individual, fliere is such security as can he 
founded on his unlimited liability, but not that dcrived»from 
jiublicity of transactions, or from a knovtn and large amount 
of paid,-up capital. This ftipic is well treated in an able paper 
by M. Coquelin, published in the Revue des Deux'Mondes for 
July 1843.* 

“ While third parties who trade with individualh,” says 
this writer, “scarcely ever know, except by approximation, 
and even that most vague and uncertain, what is tlie amount 
of capital resjionsible for the performance of contracts made 
with them, those who trade with a Hocieie ((Honyiae can obtain 
full information if they seek it, and perform their oiierations 
with a feeling of confidence that cannot exist in the other 
case. Again, nothing is easier than for an individual trader 
to conceal tlio extent of his engagements, as no one can 
know it certainly but himself. Even his confidential clerk 
may he ignorant of it, as the Joans he linds himself compelled 
to make may not all be of a character to require lliat tiny 
be entered in his day-book. It is a seercit confined to liim- 
self; one which transpires rarely, and always slowly; oue 
which is unveiled oul}^ wlum the catastrophe has occurred. 
On the contrary, the S(fcieio ((nntninte neither can nor ought 
to borrow, without the fact becoming known to all the world 
— directors, clerks, shareliulders, and the public. Its opera- 
tions partake in some respects, of tlic nature of those of' govern- 
ments. The light of day penetrates in every direction, and 
the,re can be no secrets from those who seek for information. 
Thus all is fixeilj recorded, known, of the capital and debts in 
the case of the aoviela (tuouynte, wliile ail is uncertain anil 
unknown in the case of the individual trader. Which of the 
two, we would ask the reader, presents the most favourable 
aspect, or the surest guarantee, to the view of those who trade 
with them ? * • 


* The quotation is from a translation published l)y Mr. H. C. C;\rey, in an 
American periodical, Hunt’s Mci’chaiits Mayaziuc, for May and June lb 15. 
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“Again, availing himself of the oLscurit)^ in which his 
affairs are shrouded, and which he desires to increase, the 
private trader is enabled, so long as his business appears 
prosperous, to produce impressioni in regard to his^^nit^ans 
far exceedihg the reality, and thus to establish a cn^dit not ‘ 
justified by those means. When losses occur, and he sees 
himself threatened wdth bankruptcy, the world is still igno- 
rant of his condition, and he finds Idimself enabled to contract 
debts far boj^ond the possibility of payment. The fatal day 
arrives, and the creditors find a debt much greater than liad 
been anticipated, while the means of payment are as much 
less. Even this is not all. The same obscurity which has 
stTved him so well tlius far, wht^n desiring to magnify liis 
capital and increase his credit, now affords him the opj)or- 
tunity of placing a part of that capital beyond the reach of 
his creditors. Ti becomes diminished, if not annihilated. It 
hides itself, and not even legal remedies, nor the activity (»f 
creditors, can bring it forth from the dark corners in which 
it is placed. . . . Our readers can rt‘adily detirmiiie for 

themselves if practices of this kind arc equally easy in the 
case of the sociote anonynia. We do not doubt that such 
filings are possible, but we think that they will agree with 
ns that from its nature, its organization, and the necessary 
publicity that attends all its actions, the liability to such oc- 
currences is very greatly diminislx'd.” 

The laws of most countries, England included, have cn-ed 
ill a twofold manner with regard to joint-stock companies. 
While they have been most unreasonably joklous of allowing 
such associations to exist, especially with limited responsibility, 
the^y have generally neglected the enforcement of publicity : 
the host security to the public against any danger which miglit 
arise from this description of partnerships ; and a security (piite 
as much required Vn the case of those associations of the 
kind in question, which, by a^i exception from their geveral 
practice, they suffered to exist. Even in the instance of the 
Bank of England, which holds a monopoly from the legislature, 
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and has had partial control over a matter of so much public 
interest as the state of the circulating medium, it is only 
within these few years that any publicity has been enforced ; 
and the publicity was at first of an extremely incomplete cha- 
racter, though now, Ibr most practical purposes, ^probably at 
length sufficient. • 

§ 7. The otlier kind of limited partnership wlifch de- 
mands our attention, is that iii^which the managing partner 
or partners are responsible with their whole fortunes for the 
engagements of the concern, but have others associated with 
them wlio contribute only definite sums, and are not liable for 
anything beyond, though they participate in the profits ac- 
cording to any rule which may be agreed on. This is called 
})artnei ship eth mmuKunVdo : and the partners with limited 
liability (to whom, by the French law, all interference in the 
management ol the concern is interdicted) arc known by the 
name co')ii'in,a)hditai trs. Such partnerships are not allowed 
by Luglish law . whoever shar(‘s in the profits is liable 
for the debts, to as plenary an extent as the managing 
partner. 

h or such prohibition no satisfactory defence has ever, so far 
as I am a^van^, been made. Fven tlie insufficioj)t reason given 
against limiting the responsibility of shareholders in a joint- 
stock company, does not apply liero; tliere being no diminu- 
tion of tlie motives to circumspect management, since all who 
take any part in the direction of the concern arc liable witli 
their whole fortunes. To tliird j)artics, again, the security is 
improved by tlu) existence of commandite ; since the amount 
subscribed by commanditaires is all of it available to ere- 
ditors, tlie commanditaires losing their whole investment 
before any ci edifcor can lose anything ; while, if instead of be- 
coming partners to that amount,»they hiu\ lent the sum at an 
iiit«jrest equal to the profit th^y derived from it, they would 
have sluired with the other creditors iu the residue of the 
estate, diminishing pro rata the dividend obtained by all. 
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While the practice of commandite thus conduces to the inte- 
rest of creditors, it is often highly desirable for the contracting 
parties themselves. The managers are enabled to obtain the 
aid of a much greater amount of papital than they could 
borrow on tlieir own security ; and pers^ons are induced to aid 
useful undertakings, by embarking limited portions of capital 
in them when they would not, and often could not pru- 
dently ,*liave risked their whole fortunes on the chances of the 
enterprise. 

It may perhaps be thought that wherci due facilities are 
afforded to joint-stock companies, commandite partnerships are 
not rc(|uired. But there are classes of cases to which the 
commandite principle must alwa3^s be better adapted than the 
joint-stock principle. “Suppose,’’ says M. Coquel in, “an in- 
ventor seeking for a capital to carry his invention into prac- 
tice. To obtain the aid of capitalists, ho must offer them a 
share of the anticipated benefit ; they must associate them- 
selves with him in the chances of its success. In such a case, 
which of the forms would he sel(‘ct ? Not a common part- 
nership, certainly for various reasons, and especially the ex- 
treme difficult}’^ of finding a partner with capital, willing to 
risk his whole fortune on the success of the invention.* 


* “There has been a great deal of cfunniiscration professed,” sajs Mr. 
Duncan, solicitor, “ to^^anls the poor inventor; he has been op[)ressed by 
tlie liigb cost of patents; but his chief oppression lias boun the partnership 
law, which prevents his getting any one to help him to develop his iiiveiitum. 
He is a poor man, and therefore cannot give security to a creditor; no one 
will lend him money; the rate of interest oifeied, howevo.- high it may he, is 
not an attraction. But if by the alteration of the law he could allow capitalists 
to take an interest with liiin and share the profits, while the risk should bo 
confined to the capital they embarked, there is very little doubt at all that he 
woulS frciiueritly get assistance from capitalists ; Avhereas at the present 
moment, with the law as it stands, he is comphitely destroyed, and his inveii- 
lion is useless to him ; he^ struggles, month after month ; he applies again and 
again to the capitalist without avail. 1 know it practically in two or three 
cases of patented inventions ; especially one where parties with capital ^ere 
desirous of entering into an undertaking of great moment in Liverpool, hut 
five or six different gentlemen were deterred from doing so, all feeling the 
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“ Neither would lie select the sociefe anouymej’ or any other 
form of joint-stock company, “in which he miglit be jsuper- 
seded as manager, lie would stand, yi such an association, 
on no^ hotter footing thaJi any other shareholder, and he might 
be lost in the crowd; whereas, the association axisting, as it 
were, by and for him, the management would appear to 
belong to him as a matter of right. Cases occur in which a 
merchant or a manufacturer, without being precisely an in- 
ventor, has undeniabhi claims Jo the management of an un- 
dertaking, from the possession of qualities peculiarly calculated 
to pronioti‘ its success. So great, indeed,'' continues M. 
Coquelin, “is the necessity, in many cases, for the limited 
partnership, that it is difficult to conceive how we could dis- 
I)enso with or replace it and in reference to his own country 
he is probably in the right. 

W’hore there is so great a readiness as in England, on the 
part of the public, to form joint-stock associations, even with- 
out the eucouragcmoiit of a limitation of responsibility; com- 
mandite partnership, though its prohibition is in principle 
quite indefensible, cannot be deemed to be, in a merely eco- 
nomical j)oint of view, of the imperative necessity which 
M. Coquelin ascrib^vs to it. Yet the inconveniences are not 
small, which arise indirectly from those provisions of the law 
by which every one who shares in the profits of a concern is 
subji'Ct to the full liabilities of an unlimited partnership. It 
is irnjjossible to say how many or what useful modes of com- 
bination an* rendered impracticable by this state of the law. 
It is sufficienif for its condemnation that, unless in some 
way relaxed, it is inconsistent with the payment of wages 


strojigesL objection to what each one ciUled the cursed partnership Jaw.” 
Ke]W)rt, p. lfJ5. 

Mr. Fane says, “In the course of my professional life, as a Commissioner 
of the Court of liankruptcy, 1 have learned that th« most unfortunate man in 
tlic jsvorld is au inventor. The diftici^ty which an inventor finds in getting at 
capital, involves him in all sorts of emban’assments, and he ultimately is for 
the most part a ruined man, and somebody else gets possession of his inven- 
tion.” ih. p. i>2. 
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in part by a percentage on profits; in other words, the 
association of the operatives as virtual partners with the 
capitalist. 

It is, above all, with reference tp the improvement and 
elevation of the working classes tliat complete freedom in the 
conditions of partnership is indispensable.** Combinations such 
as the associations of workpeople, described in a former cha}) ter, 
are the most powerful means of effecting tlie social emanci- 
pation of the lal)ourers throi\gli their own moral qualities. 
Nor is the liberty of association important solely for its exam- 
ples of success, but fully as much so for the sake of attemjits 
which would not succeed ; but by their failure would give in- 
struction more impressive than can be afifbrded by anything 
short of actual experience. Every theory of social imjirove- 
ment, the worth of whicli is capaldc of being brought to 
an experimental test, should be permitted, and even encou- 
raged, to submit itself to that test. From such experiments 
the active portion of the working classes would derive 
lessons which they would be slow to learn from the t.oacli- 
ing of persons supposed to have intiTcsts and prejudice's ad- 
verse to their good ; would obtain the means of correcting, 
at no cost to society, what is now errojicous in their notions 
of the means of establishing their independence ; and of 
discovering the conditions, moral, intelh'ctual, and industrial, 
which are indispensably necessary for effecting without injus- 
tice, or for effecting at all, the social regeneration they aspire to.* 
The French law of partnership is superior to tlie English 
in permitting commandite ; and superior, in having no such 

* By an act of the year 1852, called the Industrial and Brovidont Societies 
Act, for which the nation is indebted to the public-spirited exertions of Mr. 
Slaiiey, industrial associations of workiii" people arc admitted to the statutory 
privileges of Friendly Societies. This not only extuiipts them from the for- 
malities applicable to joint-stock cotr) panics, but provides for the settlement of 
disputes among the partners without recourse to the Court of Cljancery. There 
are still some defects in the provisions ol this Act, which hamper the proeved- 
iiigs of the Societies in several respects; as is pointed out in tlie Almanack of 
the Koclidale Equitable Pioneers for 1861. 
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unmanageable instrument as the Court of Chancery, all cases 
arising from commercial * transactions being adjudicated in a 
comparatively cheap and expeditious .manner by a tribunal 
of mprcliants. In otlufr respects the Frencli system is far 
worse than the English. A joint-stock company with limited 
responsibility cannot be formed without the express authori- 
zation of the department of government called the Conseil 
d' Ktat, a body of administrators, generally entire strangers 
to industrial ti-ansactions, who* have no interest in promoting 
rnt(u’pris(is, and are apt to think that the purpose of their 
institution is to restrain them : whose consent cannot in any 
case be obtained without an amount of time and labour which 
is a vtTy serious hindrance to the commencement of an enter- 
2jrise, while the extreme uncertainty of obtaining that consent 
at all is a great cliscouragmnent to capitalists who would be 
willing to subscribe. In regard to joint-stock companies with- 
out limitation of responsibility, which in England exist in such 
numbers and arc formed with such facility, these associations 
cannot, in Franco, exist at all; for, in cases of imliniitod part- 
nership, the French law does not permit the division of the 
capital into transferable shares. 

Hie best existing laws of partnership appear to be those 
of the New ]higland Slates. According to Mr. Carey,*' 
‘‘nowhoro is association so little trammelled by regulations 
as in New England ; tlic consequence of wliicli is, that it is 
carried to a greater extent there, and particularly in Massa- 
chusetts and Illiode Island, than in any other part of the 
world. In ihdsc states, the soil is covered with convpffgidcH 
aiLonymr .^ — chartered companies — ^for almost every conceiv- 
able purpose. Every town is a corporation for the manage- 
ment of its roads, bridges, and schools ; which are, therbfore, 
under the direct control of those who pay for them, and are 
consecpuintly well managed. Acidemies^nd churches, lyceums 
and. libraries, saviiig-fuiul soci(#ties, and trust companies, exist in 


Jn II note appended to his translation of M. Coquelin’s paper. 
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numbers proportioued to the wants of the people, and all are cor- 
porations. Every district has its local, bank, of a size to suit its 
wants, the stock of whinh is owned by the small capitalists of 
the neighbourhood, and managed by themselves ; the cpu se- 
quence of wh'Jch is, that in no part of the world is the system 
of banking so perfect — so little liable to vibration in the 
amount of loans — the necessary effect of which is, that in 
none is the value of property so little affected by changes in 
the amount or value of the currency resulting from the move- 
ments of ihidr own banking institutions. In the two states 
to which wo have particularly referred, they are almost two 
hundred in number. Massachusetts, alone, offers to our view 
fifty-three insurance offices, of various forms, scattenul through 
the state, and all incorporated. Factories are incorporated, 
and are owned in shares ; and every one that has any part in 
the management of their concerns, from the purcliase of the 
raw material to the sale of the manufactured article, is a part 
owner ; while every one employed in them lias a prospect of 
becoming one, by the use of prudence, exertion, and economy. 
Charitable associations exist in large numbers, and all are 
incoiporated. Fishing vessels are owned in shares by those 
who navigate them ; and the sailors of a whsiliug shij) dei)end 
in a great degree, if not, altogether, upon the success of the 
voyage for their compensation. Every mast(T of a vessel 
trading in the Southern Oce.‘an is a part owner, and the 
interest he possesses is a strong inducement to exertion ami 
economy, by aid of which the people of New England are 
rapidly driving out the competition of other fiations for the 
trade of that part of the world. Wherever settled, they 
exhibit the same tendency to combination of action. In New 
York* they are the chief owners of the lines of pack(:‘t ships, 
which are divided into shares, owned by the shipbuildiTs, the 
merchants, the mastei, and the mates ; which last generally 
acquire the means of becoming themselves masters, and# to 
this is due their great success. The system is the most 
perfectly democratic of any in the world. It affords to every 
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labourer, every sailor, every operative, male or female, the 
prospect of advancement ; and its results are preciseJy such 
as wc should have reason to expt'ct. In no part of the world 
are t^^lent, industry, ^aml prudence, so certain to be largely 
rewarded/' 

The cases of insftlvoncy and fraud on the part of chartered 
companies in America, which have caused so much loss and 
so much scandal in Europe*., did not occur in the part of the 
Union to which this extract prefers, but in other States, in 
which the right of association is much more fettered by legal 
restrictions, and in which, accordingly, joint-stock associations 
are not comparable in number or variety to those of New 
England. Mr. Carey adds, “A careful examination of the 
systems of the sev(^ral states, can scarcely, we think, fail to 
convince the reader of the advantage resulting from permitting 
in(*n to determine among themselves the terms upon wdiich 
they will associate, and allowing the associations that may be 
formed to contract with the public as to the terms upon which 
th(\y will trade together, whether of the limited or unlimited 
liability of the partners and 1 concur in thinking that to 
this cojclusion, science and legislation must come. 

8. I proceed to the subject of Insolvency Laws. 

Good laws on this subject aro important, first and prin- 
cipally, on the score of public morals ; which arc on no ][)oint 
more under tlie influence of the law, for good and evil, than 
in a matter lu ‘longing so pro- eminently to the province of law 
as the preservation of pecuniary integrity. But the subject is 
also, in a merely economical j)oint of view, of great importance. 
First, because the economical well-being of a people, and 'of 
mankind, depends in an especial manner upon their heing 
able to trust each other s engagements. Secondly, because 
one of the risks, or expenses, df industrial operations is the 
riA or expense of what Sre «oinmonly called l)ad debts, and 
every saving which can be effected in this liability is a dimi- 
nution of cost of production ; by dispensing with an item of 
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outlay which in no way conduces to the desired end, and 
which must-be paid for cither by the consumer of the com- 
modity, or from tlie general profits of capital, according as the 
burthen is peculiar or general. <• 

The lawg<-and practice of nations on this subject have 
almost always been in extremes. The ancient laws of most 
countries were all severity to the debtor. They invested the 
creditor with a power of coercion, more or less tyiannical, 
wliich he might use against his insolvent debtor, either to 
extort the surrender of hidden property, or to obtain satis- 
faction of a vindictive character, which might console him for 
the non-payment of the debt. This arbitrary power has ex- 
tended, in some countries, to making tlie insolvent debtor serve 
the creditor as Ijis slave : in which plan there were at least 
some grains of common sense, since it might possibly be re- 
garde'd as a scheme for makiag him work out the debt by his 
labour. In England, the coercion assumed the milder form of 
ordinary imjjrison merit. The one and the other were the 
barbarous expedients of a rude age, repugnant to justice as 
well as to humanity. Unfortunately the reform of thorn, like 
that of the criminal law generally, has been takem in hand as 
an affair of liumanity only, not of justice : and the modish 
humanity of the present time, wdiich is essentially a thing of 
one idea, has in this as in other cases, gone into a violent 
reaction against the ancient severity, and might almost be 
supposed to see in the fact of having lost or squandered other 
people's property, a peculiar title to indulgence. Everything 
in the law which attached disagreeable consequences to that 
fact, was gradually relaxed, or entirely got rid of : until the 
demoralizing effects of this laxity became so evident as to 
determine, by more recent legislation, a salutary though very 
insufficient movement in the reverse direction. 

The indulgence of the la\^ to those wdio have made them- 
selves unable to pay their just ilebt^, is usually defended, 
the plea that the sole object of the law should be, in case of 
insolvency, not to coerce the person of the debtor, but to get 
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at his property, and distribute it fairly among the creditors. 
Assuming that this is ai:\d ought to be the sole object, the 
mitigation of the law was in the first instance carried so far 
as to ^sacrifice that object. Imprisonment at the discretion 
of a creditor was really a powerful engine for extracting from 
the debtor any property which he had concealed or otherwise 
made away with : and it remains to be shown by experience 
whether, in depriving creditors of this instrument, the law, 
even as last amended, has furnished them with a sufficient 
equivalent. But the doctrine, that the law has done all that 
ought to be expected from it, wlien it has put the creditors in 
possession of the property of an insolvent, is in itself a 
totally inadmissible piece of spurious humanity. It is the 
business of law to prevent wrong-doing, and not simply to 
patch up the consequences of it when it has been committed. 
The law is bound to take care that insolvency shall not be a 
good pecuniary speculation; that men shall not have the 
privilege of hazarding other people's property without th(‘ir 
knowledge or corisent, taking the profits of the enterprise 
if it is successful, and if it fails, throwing the loss upon the 
rightful owners ; and that they sliall not find it answer to 
make themselves unable to pay their just debts, by spending 
the money of their creditors in personal indulgence. It is 
ailmitlcd that what is tcclinically called fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, the false pretence of inability to pay, is, when 
detected, properly subject to punishment. But does it 
follow that insolvency is not the consequence of misconduct 
bf!cause the inability to pay may be real ? If a man Ijas been 
a spencltbrift, or a gambler, with property on which liis cre- 
ditors had a prior claim, shall he pass scot-free because tlie 
iniscliief is consummated and the money gone? Is there* any 
very material difference in point of morality between this 
conduct, and those other kinds ol dishonesty which go by the 
nar»cs of fraud and emhezzleucut ? 

Such cases are not a minority, but a large majority among 
insolvencies. The statistics of bankruptcy prove the fact. 
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“ By far the greater part of all insolvencies arise from noto- 
rious •misconduct; the proceedings ^of the Insolvent Debtors 
Court and of the Bai^kruptcy Court will prove it. Excessive 
and unjustifiable overtrading, or mrst absurd speculation in 
commodities; merely because the poor speculator ‘ thought 
they would get up,* but why he thought so he cannot tell ; 
speculation in hops, in tea, in silk, in corn— things with 
which he is altogether unacquainted ; wild and absurd invest- 
ments in foreign funds, or iw joint- stocks ; these arc among 
the most innocent causes of bankruptcy.*’^- The experienced 
and intelligent writer from whom I quote, corroborates his 
assertion by the Uistimony of several of the official assignees 
of tho Bankrujitcy Court. One of them says, “As far as T 
can collect from the books and documents furnished by the 
bankrupts, it seems io me that** in tho whole number of 
cases which occurred during a given time in the court to 
which he w^as attached, “ fourteen have been ruined by spe- 
culations in things with which they were nnacciuairited ; thn'C 
by neglecting book-keeping ; ten by trading beyond their 
capital and means, and the consequent loss and expense of 
accommodation-bills ; forty-nine by expending more than 
they could reasonably hope their profits would bo, though 
their business yielded a fair return ; none by any general 
distress, or the falling off of any particular branch of trade.** 
Another of these officers says that, during a period of eighteen 
months, “ fifty-two cases of bankruptcy have come under my 
care. It is my opinion that thirty-two of these have arisen 
from an imprudent expenditure, and five partly from that 
cause, and partly from a pressure on the business in which the 
bankrupts were employed. Fifteen I attribute to improvident 
speculations, combined in many instances with an extravagant 
mode of life.’* 

To thewsc citations the viuthor adds the following state- 


* From a volume published in 1845, entitled, “Credit the Life of Coin- 

nicrcc, ” by Mr. J . 11. Elliott, 
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merits from his personal nutans of knowledge. “JVrariy 
insolvencies are produced hy tradesmens indolencS ; they 
keep no hooks, or at l<‘ast imperfect "oru^s, whicli they never 
ha.]ai4|L*e ; they nevcT, t?lke stock ; they emjiloy servants, if 
tlieir trade he extensive, whom they are too inclulcnt even to 
supervise, and ihenliecouie insolvent./ Jt is not too much to 
say, that om^-half of all the persons cngagfd in trade, evc'ii in 
London, never take stock at all : they go on year after year 
witlioiit knowing how tlieir afhtirs stand, and at last, like the 
child at school, they find to their surprise, hut one halfpenny 
left, in their pocket. I will venture to say that not (/no-fourth 
of all the persons in the ]‘roviuces, either manuta.cturers, 
tradesmen, or farmers, ever take stock; nor in fict does oiie- 
la'ilf of them ever keeji account-hooks, deserving any other 
name than memorandum hooks. I know sufficient of the 
eoncerus of live hundred small tradesmen in the provinces, to 
lie enabled to say, that not one-lifth of them ever take stock, 
or kee]) even the most ordinary accounts. I am pre[uired to 
say of such tradc'suieu, fiom carefully-in’opared tables, giving 
every advantage where there has been any douht as to the 
causes of their insolvency, that where nine hapjieu from ex- 
travagance or dishonesty, one’^ at most ‘‘ may be referred to 
niisfortune alone." 

Is it rational to expect among the trading classes any 
high sense of justice, honour, or int(\grity, if the law enables 
men who act in this manner to shiiffie olf the conse(|uences 
of their misconduct u])Oii those \\lio have been so unfortunate 
as to trust them ; and practically proclaims that it looks 
upon insolvency thus produced, as a “misfortune,” not Jiu 
offence ? I 

It is, of course, not denied, that insolvencies do arise from 
causes heyond the control of the debtor, and that, in many 
more cases, his culpability is not of a higfi order; and the law 
oug?!it to make a distinction irf fa,vour of such cases, hut not 
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without a searching investigation ; nor should the case ever 
be let go without having ascertained, in the most complete 
manner practicable, noA the fact of insolvency only, but the 
cause of it. To have been trusted ‘with money or mpi;iey's 
worth, and t6 have lost or spent \\/\^ pv'nud facie evidence 
of something wrong : and it is not for Itio creditor to piove, 
which he cannot do in one case out of ten, that there has been 
criminality, but for the dobior to rebut the presumption, by 
laying open the whole state of# his affairs, and showing either 
that there has been no misconduct, or lhat the misconduct 
has been of an excusable kind. If he fail in this, ho ought 
never to be dismissed without a punishment proportioned to 
the (legrciG of blame which seems justly impntabh' to him ; 
which punishment, however, might be shortened or mitigated 
in proportion as he apj^eared likely to exert himself in repairing 
the injury done. 

It is a common argument with those who approve a re- 
laxed system of insolvency laws, that ciedit, exce])t in the 
great operations of commerce, is an evil ; and tliat to d(‘prive 
creditors of legal redress is a judi(;ious means of preventing 
credit from being given. That which is given by retail 
dcjtlers to unproductive consumers is, no doubt, to the excess 
to which it is carried, a considerable evil. This, however, 
is only true of large, and esjiccially of long, cnnlits ; for 
there is credit whenever goods arc not paid for before they 
quit the shop, or, at least, the custody of the seller; and 
there would be much inconvenience in ijutting an end to 
this sort of credit. But a large proportion of the debts on 
which insolvency laws take effect, are those due by small 
tradesmen to the dealers who supply them : and on no class 
of debts does the demoralization occasioned by a bad state 
of the law, operate more perniciously. These are com- 
mercial credits, whi6li no one wishes to see curtailed ; their 
existence is of great importalico to the general industiy of 
the country, and to numbers of lionest, well-conducted persons 
of small means, to whom it would be a great injury that 
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they should be prevented from obtaining the accommodation 
they need, and would not abuse, through the omissioli of the 
law to provide just remedies against dishonest or reckless 
borrowers. • 

But though it were granted that retail ttansactions, on 
any footing but that of ready money payment, are an evil, 
and their entire suppression a fit objt‘ct for legislation to aim 
at ; a worse mode of compassing that object could scarcely 
be invented, than to j^ermit those who have been trusted by 
others to cheat and rob them with imi)unity. Tlie law does 
not generally select the vices of mankind as the appropriate 
instrument for inflicting chastisement on the comparatively 
innocent : when it seeks to discourage any course of action, 
it does so by applying inducements of its own, not by out- 
lawing those who act in the manner it deems objectionable, 
and letting loose the predatory instincts of the worthless part 
of mankind to feed upon them. If a man has committed 
murder, the law condemns him to death ; but it does not 
promise impunity to anybculy who may kill him for the sake 
of taking his purse. The offence of believing another’s word, 
cv<-n l ashly, is not so heinous that, for the sake of discouraging 
it, the spectacle should bo brought home to every door, of 
triunijdiant rascality, with the law on its side, mocking the 
\i('li]MS it lias madt?. This p(‘slilont cxamjdc has been very 
widely exhibited since the relaxation of the insolvency laws. 
It is idle to expect that, even by absolutely depriving cre- 
ditors of all legal redress, the kind of credit which is con- 
sidered objectionable would roally be very much checked. 
Rogues and swindlers are still an excei^tion among mankind, 
and people will go on trusting each other s promises, ^arge 
deah'rs, in abundant business, would refuse credit, as many 
of them already do : hut in the eager competition of a great 
town, what can be expected from the •tradesmen to Avliom a 
single customer is of importjfnce, the beginner, perhaps, who 
is striving to get into business ? He will take the risk, even 
if it were still greater ; be is ruined if he cannot sell his 

• L L 2 
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goods, and he can but be ruined if ho is defrauded. Kor 
does it Avail' to say, that he ought make proptT inquiries, 
and ascertain the character of those to whom lie sup])lies 
goods on trust. In some of the mos'I. flagrant cases obpro- 
lligate debtors which have come before the Bankruptcy Court, 
the swindler had been able to give, and had given, excellent 
refeiences.* 


* Tiie following extracts fiom the Vreiich Code do Commerce, (tlu? traus- 
l.'ition is tli.'it of Mr. Fane,) show' the great oMoiit to whicli th(‘ just distinction', 
nrom.’ulc, and tho proper investigations provided for, hy French l;iw. Tiic 
word hu'nqHeroute^ which can only be translated by banlvniptcy, is, bowover, 
confined in Franco to (iul2^ahfc insolvency, which is distinguished into 
bankruptcy and fraudulent bankruptcy. The foliovving are ciises of sini]do 
bankruptcy : — 

Every insolvent who, in the investigation of his affairs, shall a])pt‘ar 
chargeable with one or more of the following olFoncos, shall bo proceeded against 
as a simple bankrupt. 

“ If his bouse expenses, wbieli he is bound to enter regularly in a day-book, 
appear exco.s.sive. 

“If he has sjjont considerable sums at jda}", or in operations of pur- 
hazard. 

If it shall a[)pear that ho has borrowed largely, or resold merchandize at 
a loss, or lielow the current price, after it appeared by his last account- taking 
that his debts exceeded his assets b^’ one-half. 

“If he has issued negotiable seciiriti(;s tf> three times tlu* amount of lii.-^ 
available assets, according to liis last account-taking. 

“ The following ma// also be proceed«Ml against as simple bankrupts : -- 

“ lie who lias Jiot declared his own insolvency in the manner prescrii)etl 
by Ia.w : 

“He wlio has not come in and surrendered within the time limited, having 
no legitimate excuse for his absence : 

I 

“ He who cither produces no books at all, or ])roduees such as have been 
irregularly kcjit, and this altliougli the irregularities may not indicate fraud.” 

The penalty for “simple baiikrujitcy” is imjirisonnient for a term of not 
less ttan one month, nor more than two years. Tho following are cnsfjs of 
fraudulent bankruptcy, of which the punishment is travaux forceSy (the galleys) 
for a term : 

“ If he has attem]>ted tfl account tor his ])ropcrty by fictitious expenses and 
lo.sses, or if he d«>es not fully account foi^all bis receipts : ^ 

“If be has fraudulently concealed any sum of money or any debt due to 
him, or any merchandize or other moveables : 

“ If be has made fraudulent sales or gifts of Ids property : 
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“If he has allowed fictitious debts to he proved against his estate : 

“If he has been entrusted with property, cither merely to ko^, or with 
.s])ecial (lireetions as to its use, *arid has nevertludess aj>propriated it to his own 
use;” (for such act.-^ of [Peculation by tnistecs th^re is generally in England only 
a civij remedy, and that too iJhrougb the Court of Chancery •) 

'‘If he has purchased real property in a borrowed ntame:* 

“ If he has coiicealeil his books. 

“The lollowiiig muy also be proceeded against in a similar way : — 

“ lie who lias not kc[)t books, oi whose books shall not exhibit his real 
situation as reganls his debts and cnslits. 

“ Ht‘ who, having obtained a prote|:ti(»n (rnyf-conditif), shall not have duly 
attended.” 

^J’hese various [provisions relatti only to commercial insolvency. The laws in 
••.■gard to oidinaiy debt> are considerably more rigorous to the debtor. 



CHAPTER X- 


OF INTERFERENCES OF GOVERNMENT GROUNDED ON 
ERRONEOUS THliORIES. 

§ 1. From the necessary Yunctions of govcniinent, and 
the efiects produced on tlie economical interests of society by 
tlieirgood or ill discharge, we proceed to the functions which 
belong to what I have termed, for want of a better dobigiiation, 
tlie optional class ; those wliich arc sometimes assumed by 
governments and sometimes not, and which it is not unani- 
mously admitted that they ought to exercise. 

Before entering on the general principles of the question, 
it wull be advisable to clear from our path all those cases, in 
which government interference works ill, because grounded on 
false views of the subject interfered with. Such cases have 
no connexion with any theory respecting the proper limits of 
interference. There are some things with which governments 
ought not to meddle, and other things with which they ought ; 
but wdietlier right or wrojig in itself, the interference must 
work for ill, if government, not understanding the subject 
which it meddles with, meddles to bring about a result wdiich 
would be mischievous. We will therefore begin by passing 
in review various false theories, which have from time to lime 
formed the ground of acts of government more or less econo- 
mically injurious. 

Farmer writers on political economy have found it needful 
to devote much trouble and space to this dc'partment of 
their subject. It has now hanpily becorruj possible, at least 
in our ow’n country, greatly to abridge this purely negative 
part of our discussions. The false theories of political eco- 
nomy which have done so much mischief in times past, are 
entirely discredited among all who have not lagged behind 
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the general progress of opinion ; and few of the enactments 
which were once grounc^ed on thos(» theories still help to 
deform the statute-book. As the pri/iciples on which their 
condemnation rests, hav^ been fully set forth in other parts of 
this treatise, we may here content ourselves wit^h a few brief 
indications. 

01 tliese false theories, the most notable is the doctrine of 
Pn^tection to Native Industry ; a phrase meaning the prohi- 
bition, or the discouragement heavy duties, of such foreign 
commodities as arc capable of being produced at home. If 
the tlieory involved in this system had been correct, the prac- 
tical conclusions gnm ruled on it would not have been unrea- 
sonalde. The tlieory was, that to buy things produced at 
liome was a national benefit, and the introduction of foreign 
commodities, generally a national loss. It being at the same 
time evident tliat the interest of the consumer is to buy 
foreign commodities in preference to domestic whenever tliey 
arc either clu'ai^er or better, the interest of tlic consumer ap- 
peared in this .(•sp(>ct to be contrary to the public interest; 
be was certain, if left to Ins own inclinations, to do what 
according to tlio theory was injurious to the public. 

It was shown, howe ver, in our analysis of the effects of 
international trade, as it had been often shown by former 
writers, that the importation of foreign commodities, in the 
eoinmoii course of traffic, never takes place, except when it is, 
economically speaking, a national good, by causing the same 
amount of comrnorlities to be obtained at a smaller cost of 
labour and cajfttal to the country. To prohibit, tlierefore, this 
importation, or impose duties which prevent it, is to render 
the labour and capital of the country less efficient in produc- 
tion than they would otherwise be ; and compel a walte, of 
tlic difference between the labour and capital necessary for the 
home jiroduction of the commotSty, anditbat which is recpiircd 
fo^ producing the things \\jitli which it can be purchased 
from abroad. The amount of national loss thus occasioned is 
measured by the excess of the price at wliicli the commodity 
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is produced, over that at which it could be imporled. In the 
case of nianufactured goods, the whole difference between 
tlie two prices is fxbsorbed in indemnifying the producers for 
waste of labour, or of the capital wlvch suj^ports that labour. 
Tliose who are supposed to be benefited, namely the makers 
of the protected articles, (unless they • form an exclusive 
company, and have a monopoly against tlieir own couni ry- 
juen as w^ell as against foreigners,) do not obtain higher 
])rofits than other people. AJl is sh(‘er loss, to the country 
as well as to the consumer. When the prott*cted article is a 
product of agriculture- the waste of labour not being incurred 
on the whole produce, but only on what may be called the 
last instalment of it — the extra j)ricc is only in part an in- 
demnity for waste, tlie remainder being a tax paid to the 
landlords. 

The restrictive and prohibitory policy was originally 
grounded on what is called the Mercantile Rystom, which 
]epresenting the advantage of foreign trade to consist sohdy 
in bringing money into the conntrj^ gave artificial encourage- 
ment to exportation of goods, and discountenanced tludr 
im[)ortation. The only exceptions to the system wore those 
re(|uii*ed by the S3"stem itself. The materials and instruments 
of production were the subjects of a contrary policy, direct(‘(l 
however to the same end ; they were freely imported, and not 
permitted to be exported, in order that manufacturers, being 
more cheaply supiilied with the requisites of manufacture, 
might be able to sell cheaper, and therefore to ex2)ort more 
largely. For a similar reason, importation was allowed and 
even favoured, when confined to the productions of countries 
wlfich were supposed to take from the countr)r still more than 
it toc)k from them, thus enriching it by a favourable balance 
of trade. As part of the same system, colonies were founded, 
for the supposed advfintage t»f compelling them to buy our 
commodities, or at all events ng^t to buy those of any ot^er 
country ; in return for which restriction, we were generally 
willing to come under an equivalent obligation with respect 
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to the staple productions of the colonists. The consequences 
of the theory were pushe<J[ so far, tlial. it was not unusiml even 
to give bounties (Ui cxj)ortation, and induce foreigners to buy 
from, us rather than fioni other countries, by a cheapness 
which we artilicially pnuJuced, by paying part of the price for 
tliem, out of our o^vn taxes. This is a stretch beyond the 
point yet reached by any private tradesman in his compe- 
tition for business. No shopkeeper, J sliould think, ever 
made a ijractice of bribing cusUnners l)y selling goods to them 
at a permanent loss, making it ujj to himself from other funds 
in his possession. 

Tlie principle of the Mercantile Theory is now’^ given up 
evtui by writers and governments who still cling to the 
restrictive system. Whatever hold that system has over 
mens minds, independently of the private interests ex- 
posed to real or aj>])reLended loss by its abandonment, 
is derived from fallacies other than the old notion of the 
benefits of heaping iq) money in the country. Tlje most 
effective of lhes<‘ is Ilje specious plea of employing our own 
countrymen and our national industry, instead of feeding 
and snp])orting the industry of foreigners. The answer to 
this, from the j)iinclples laid down in former chapters, is 
evident. Without revculing to the fundamental theorem dis- 
cussed in an early part of the present treatise,* respecting the 
nature and sources of employment for labour, it is sufficient 
to say, what has usually hv.en said by tlie advocates of free 
trade, that the alternative is not between employing our 
own pt:;oplo abd foreigners, but between employing one 
class and another of our own people. Tlie imported com- 
modity is always paid for, directly or indirectly, witU^lie 
produce of our own industry : that industry being, at the 
same time, rendered more productive, since, with the same 
labour and outlay, we are ebabied ^to possess ourselves 
of e, greater quantity of the^ article. Those who have not 
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well considered the subject are apt to suppose that our ex- 
porting an- equivalent in our own produce, for the foreign 
articles we consume, depends on contingencies — on the con- 
sent of foreign countries to make soiif.e corresponding relaxa- 
tion of tlieii" own restrictions, or on the question whether 
those from whom we buy are induced by that circumstance 
to buy more from us ; and that, if these things, or things 
equivalent to them, do not liaiDpen, the payment must be 
made in money. Now, in the first place, tliere is nothing 
more objectionable in a money payment than in payment by 
any other medium, if the state of the niarket makes it the 
most advantageous remittance ; and the money itself was 
first acquired, and would again be rtiplenished, by the ex- 
port of an equivalent value of our own products, lint, in 
the next place, a very short interval of paying in money 
would so lower prices as eitluT to stop a part of the impor- 
tation, or raise up a foreign demand for our produce, 
sufficient to pay for the imports. 1 grant that this distuib- 
ance of the equation of international demand would bo in 
some degree to our disadvantage, in tlie purchase of other 
imported articles; and that a country which prohibits some 
foreign commodities, does, ccetrris jKiribatiy obtain those which 
it does not prohibit, at a h*ss price than it would otlierwisc 
have to pay. To express the same thing in other words ; a 
country which destroys or prevents altogether certain branches 
of foreign trade, thereby annihilating a general gain to the 
world, which would be shared in some pro])ortion between 
itself and otluT countries — docs, in some' circumstances, 
draw to itself, at the expense of foreigners, a larger share than 
would else belong to it of the gain arising from that portion 
of its foreign trade which it suffers to subsist. But even 
this it can only be enabled to do, if foreigners do not main- 
tain equivalent prolfibitions*" or restrictions against its com- 
modities. In any case, the juUice or expediency of dcstioy- 
ing one of tw^o gains, in order to engross a rather larger 
share of the other, does not require mucli discussion : the 
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gain, too, which is destroyed, being, in proportion to the 
inagnitnde of the transactions, the larger of the tw^o, since it 
is the one which capital, left to itself, is supposed to seek by 
preference. ^ « 

Defeated as a general theory, the Protectioflist doctrine 
finds support in soifie particular cases, from considerations 
which, when really in point, involve greater interests than 
mere saving of labour ; the interests of national subsistence 
and of national defence. The discussions on the Corn Laws 
have ftiiniliarized everybody with tlu^ plea, that we ought to 
be independent of foreigiuTs for the food of the people ; and 
the Navigation Laws were grounded, in theory and profes- 
sion, on the necessity of keeping up a “ nursery of seamen'* 
for the navy. On tins last subject I at once a<lniit, that the 
object is worth the sacri/ice; and that a country exposed to 
invasion by sea, if it cannot otherwise have sufficient ships 
and sailors of its own to secure the means of manning on an 
emergency an adequate fleet, is quite right in obtaining those 
means, even at an economical sacrifice in point of cheapness 
of transport. Wljen the English navigation laws wero 
enacted, tin* Dutch, from their maritime skill and their low 
rate of profit at home, were able to carry for other nations, 
England included, at cheaper rates than those nations could 
caiTy for themselves : which jdaced all other countries at a 
great comparative disadvantage in obtaining experienced 
seamen for their ships of ^var. The Navigation Laws, by 
w’hich this deficiency was remedied, and at the same time a 
blow struck against the maritime power of a nation with 
wdiich England was then frecjuontly engaged in hostilities, 
'were probably, though economically disadvantageous, politi- 
cally expedient. But English ships and sailors can now 
navigate as cheaply as those of any other country; main- 
taining at least an equal competition witR the other maritime 
nations even in their own tra<]!\ The ends which may once 
have justified Navigation Laws, require them no longer, and 
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afforded no reason for maintaining this invidious exception 
to tlje, general rule of free trade. 

AVith regard to su]?sistence, the plea of the Protectionists 
lias been so often and so triunipliJU^tly met, that it recpiires 
little notice here. That country is the most steadily as well 
as the most abundantly supplied with food, which draws its 
supplies from the largest surface. It is ridiculous to found a 
g('neral system of policy on so improbable a danger as that 
of being at war with all the i^Mions of the world at once ; or 
to supj)ose that., even if infcTior at sea, a whole country could 
be blockaded like a town, or that the growers of food in other 
countries would not be as anxious not to lose an advan- 
tageous market, as we should be not to be deprived of their 
corn. On the subject, however, of subsistence, there is one 
point which deserves more especial consideration. In cases 
of actual or apprehended scarcity, many countries of Ihirope 
are accustomed to stop the exportation of food. Is this, or 
not, sound policy ? Tbore can be no doubt that in the pre- 
sent state of international morality, a people cannot, any 
more than an individual^ be blamed for not starving itself to 
feed others. But if the greatest amount of good to man- 
kind on the whole, were the end aimed at in the maxims of 
international conduct, such collective churlishness would 
certainly be condemned by them. Suppose that in ordinary 
circumstances the trade in food w^ere perfectly free, so that 
the price in one country could not habitually exceetl that in 
any other by more than the cost of carriage, together with a 
moderate profit to the importer. A general * scarcity ensues, 
affecting all countries, but in unequal degrees. If the price 
in one country more than in others, it would be a proof 
that* in that country the scarcity was severest, and that by 
])ermitting food to go freely thither from any otluT country, 
it would bo spared tom a }ess urgent necessity to relieve a 
greater. When the interests, ctherefore, of all countries .are 
considered, free exportation is desiiable. To the exporting 
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country consiJeroJ separately, it may, at least on the par- 
ticular occasion, be an incouveiiiciicc : but takincf irW;o ac- 
count that tlie country which is no\v,lhe giver, will in some 
future^ season bo the lyceivcr, and tlio one that is benefited by 
* the freedom, I cannot but think that even to the apja’clien- 
sion of food-rioters k might be made apparent, tliat in such 
cases they should do to others what they would wish done to 
themselves. 

In countries in which the fjystem of Probiction is docliii- 
ing, but not yet wholly given u}), such as the United States, 
a doctrine has come into notice which is a sort of compromise 
bi^tween free tradi' and restriction, namely, that protection 
for prolt'Ction’s sak<*. is improper, but that there is nothing 
objectionable in having as much protection as may incident- 
all}" ixjsnlt fj’oiu a tariff framed solely for revenue. Even in 
England, regret is sometimes expressed that a *‘modurat(; 
fixed duty’" was not ])reservcd on corn, on account of tlie 
revi'iiue it would yield. Independently, however, of the 
geneial impolicy of taxes on the necessaries of life, this doc- 
tj’ino ov(*rlooks the fact, that revenue is nxu ived only on tlic 
quantity inqiorted, but that tlie tax is paid on the eiitiio 
quantity consumed. To make the jiublic pay much that the 
treasury may receive a little, is no eligible mode of obtaining 
a revenue. In the case of manufactmed articles the doctrine 
involves a palpable inconsistency. Tbo object of llie duty as 
a means of revenue, is inconsistent with its affording, even 
incidentally, any protection. It can only operate as piotectioii 
ill so far as it ]^revenls importation ; and to whatever degree 
it prevents importation, it affords no revenue. 

The only case in which, on mere principles of poli^cal 
economy, ])rotectiiig duties can be defensible, is wlien they 
arc imposed temporarily (especially in a young and rising 
nation) in hopes of naturalizing* a foreign industry, in itself 
perfectly suitable to the circufnstances of the country. "J’he 
superiority of one country over anotlier in a branch of pro- 
duction, often arises only from having begun it soomr. 
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There may be no inherent advantage on one part, or dis- 
advai^age on the other, but only a present superiority of ac- 
quired skill and experience. A country which has this skill 
and experience yet to acquire, may ijn other respects be better 
adapted to ttic production than those wliicb were earlier in the ’ 
field : and besides, it is a just remark of Mr. Rae, that nothing 
has a greater tendency to promote improvements in any branch 
of production, than its trial under a new set of conditions. 
But it cannot be expected t^at individuals should, at their 
own risk, or rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manu- 
facture, and bear the burden of carrying it on, until the pro- 
ducers have been educated up to the level of those with 
whom the processes are traditional. A protecting duty, con- 
tinued for a reasonable time, will sometimes be tlm least 
incoiivoiiient mode in which the nation can tax itself for the 
support of such an experiment. But the protection should be 
confined to cases in which there is good ground of assurance 
that the industry which it fosters will after a time be able to 
dispense with it; nor should the domestic producers ever be 
allowed to expect that it will be continued to them bejmnd 
the time necessary for a fiiir trial of what they are capable of 
accomplishing. 

There is only one part of the Protectionist scheme which 
requires any further notice : its policy towards colonies, and 
foreign dependencies ; that of compelling them to trade 
exclusively with the dominant country. A country which 
thus secures to itself an extra foreign demand for its commo- 
dities, undoubtedly gives itself some advantage in the distri- 
bution of the general gains of the commercial world. Since, 
h6\”ever, it causes the industry and capital of the colony to 
be diverted from channels, which are proved to be the most 
productive, inasmuch as they are those into which industry 
and capital spontaneously te^-id to flow ; there is a loss, on the 
whole, to the productive power(,^ of the world, and the mother 
country does not gain so much as she makes the colony lose. 
If, therefore, the mother country refuses to acknowledge any 
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reciprocity of obligation, she imposes a tribute on the colony 
in an indirect mode, greatly more oppressive and iiyunous 
than the direct. But il^ with a mofe equitable spirit, she 
submits herself to correfjponding restrictions for the benefit of 
the colon the result' of tlie whole transaction is 4he ridiculous 
one, that eacli pai*ty#loses much, in order that the other may 
gain a little. 

§ 2. Next to the systertjf of Protection, among mis- 
chievous interferences with the spontaneous course of indus- 
trial transactions, may be noticed certain interferences with 
contracts. One instance is that of the Usury Laws. These 
originated in a religious prejudice against receiving interest 
on mone}", derived from that fruitful source of mischief in 
modoni Euro 2 )e, the Jittenipted adajjtatioii to Christianity of 
doctrines and i)recci)ts drawn from the Jewish law. In 
Mahoinedan nations the receiving of interest is formally 
interdicted, and rigidly abstained from ; and Sisinondi has 
noticed, as one among the causes of the industrial inferiority 
of the Catholic, compared witli the Protestant parts of 
Europe^, that the Catholic church in the middle ages gave 
its sanction to the same jwjudice ; which subsists, impaired 
but not destroyed, wherever that religion is acknowledged. 
"VVliere law or conscicuitious scruples pnwent lending at in- 
terest, the capital Avhicli belongs to persons not in business 
is lost to productive purposes, or can bo applied to them 
only ill iieculiar circumstances of personal coniu'xion, or by a 
subterfuge. lAdustry is tlius limited to the capital of the 
iinclertakers, and to what they can borrow from persons not 
bound by the same laws or religion as theinselves.^v Tn 
Mussulman countries the bankers and money dealer^ are 
either Hindoos, Armenians, or Jews. 

In more iinjiroved countries, legislation no longer dis- 
coHiitenances the receipt of an* equivalent for money lent ; but 
it has everywhere interfered with the free agency of the lender 
and borrower, by fixing a legal limit to the rate of interest. 
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and making the receipt of more than tlie appointed maxinmm 
a pcntvl off(jnce. This restriction, though approved by Adam 
Smith, has been condemned by all enlightened persons since 
the triumphant onslaught made np9n it by Bentham in his 
Letters on Usury,’" which may still be referred to as the best ’ 
extant writing on tlie subject. * 

Legislators may enact and maintain Usury Laws from one 
of two motives : ideas of public policy, or concern for the 
intei’est of the parties in the contract; in this case, of one 
party only, the borro>ver. As a matter of policy, the notion 
may possibly be, that it is for the general good that interest 
should be low. It is however a misapprehension of the causes 
wliich influence commercial transactions, to suppose that the 
rate of interest is really made lower by law, than it w^ould be 
made by the spontaneous play of sup])ly and demand. If the 
competition of borrowcTS, left unrestrained, would raise th(' 
rate of interest to six per cent, this prov^^s that at five there.* 
would be a greater demand for loans, than there is capital in 
the market to supply. If the law in those circumstances per- 
mits no interest beyond five i)er cent, there will be some 
lemlers, who not choosing to disobey the Jaw, and not bc'ing 
in a condition to emjdoy their capital otherwise, will content 
themselves with the legal rate : but others, finding that in a 
season of pi essing demand, more may be made of their ca]ntal 
by other means than they are ])ermitted to make by lending 
it, will not lend it at all ; and the loanable capital, already too 
small for the demand, will be still further dirninisluMl. Of 
the disappointed candidates there will be ''luany at such 
periods, who must have their necessities supplied at any 
price, and these will readily find a third section of lenders, 
who ’will not be averse to join in a violation of the law, cither 
by circuitous transactions partaking of the nature of fraud, 
or by relying on the honour of the borrower. The extra 
expense of the roundabout mode of proceeding, and an equi- 
valent for the risk of non-payment and of legal penalties, 
must be paid by the borrower, over and above the extra 
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interest which would have been required of him by the 
f^eneral state of the market. The laws which were intended 
to lower the price paid by him for pecuniary accommodation, 
end Jihus in greatly ir^preasing it. These laws have also a 
directly demoralizing tendency. Knowing the difficulty of 
detecting an illegal ^lecuniary transaction between two persons, 
in which no third person is involved, so long as it is the 
interest of both to ki*ep the secret, legislators have adopted 
the expedient of tempting the borrower to become the in- 
former, by making the annulment of the debt a part of the 
penalty for the offence ; tlius rewarding men for obtaining the 
property of others by false promises, and then not ordy re* 
fusing payment, but invoking legal penalties on those who 
have helped them in their need. The moral sense of mankind 
very rightly infamizes those who resist an otherwise just claim 
on the ground of usury, and tolerates such a plea only when 
resorted to as the best legal defence available against an at- 
tempt really considered as partaking of fraud or extortion. 
But this very severity of public opinion renders the enforce- 
ment of the laws so difficult, and the infliction of the penalties 
so rare, that when it does occur it merely victimizes an indi- 
vidual, and has no effect on general practice. 

In so far as the motive of the restriction may be supposed 
to be, not public jjolicy, but regard for the interest of the 
borrower, it would be difficult to point out any case in which 
such tenderness on the legislators part is more misplaced. 
A person of sane mind, and of the age at which persons are 
legally comp(5tcnt to conduct their own concerns, must be 
presumed to be a sufficient guardian of his pecuniary interests. 
If he may sell an estate, or grant a release, or assign aw>y all 
his property, without control from the law, it seems very unne- 
cessary that the only bargain which he cannot make without 
its intermeddling, should be a Idanof rm)ney. The law seems 
tc^ presume that the money donder, dealing with necessitous 
persons, can take advantage of their necessities, and exact 
conditions limited only by his own pleasure. It might be so 
VOL. 11. ^ MM 
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if there wore only one money-lender within reach. But 
when tf.icre is the wliole monied capital of a wealthy com- 
munity to resort to, iio» borrower is placed under any disad- 
vantage in the market merely by thef*irgency of his need. If 
lie cannot bortrow at the interest paid by otlier people, it must 
be because he cannot give such good security: and compe- 
tition will limit the extra demand to a liiir I'quiviilent for the 
risk of his proving insolvent. Though the law intends favour 
to the borrower, it is to him alv)ve all that injustice is, in this 
case, done by it. What can be more unjust than that a person 
who cannot give perfectly good security, should be prevented 
from borrowing of persons who are willing to lend money to 
him, by their not being permitted to receive the rate of 
interest which would be a just equivalent for their risk if 
Through the mistaken kindness of the law, he must either go 
without the money which is perhaps necessary to save him 
from much greater losses, or be driven to expedients of a far 
more ruinous description, which the law either has not found 
it possible, or has not happened, to interdict. 

Adam Smith rather hastily expressed the opinion, that 
only two kinds of persons, “ prodigals and projectors,” could 
require to borrow money at more than the market rate of 
interest He should have included all persons who are in 
any pecuniary difficulties, however temporary their necessities 
may be. It may happen to any person in business, to be 
disappointed of the resources on which he had calculated 
for meeting some engagement, the non-fulfilment of which on 
a fixed day would be bankruptcy. In periods *6f commercial 
difficulty, this is the condition of many prosperous mercantile 
firin?^ who become competitors for the small amount of dis- 
posable capital which, in a time of general distrust, the 
owners are willing to part with. Up to the relaxation of 
llie usury laws a fev^' years kgo, the limitations imposed by 
those laws wore felt as a most' serious aggravation of evvry 
commercial crisis. Merchants who could have obtained the 
aid they required at an interest of seven or eight per cent 
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for short periods, were obliged to give 20 or 30 per cent, or 
to resort to forced sal^s of goods at a still greater loss. 
Experience having obtruded these evijs on the notice of Par- 
liament, the sort of coi^proniiso took place, of which English 
legislation affords so many instances, and which helps to make 
our laws and policy the mass of inconsistency that they are. 
The law was reformed as a person reforms a tight shoe, wlio 
cuts a hole in it where it pinches hardest, and continues to 
wear it. Itetairiing the erronj^ous principle as a general rule, 
Parliament allowed an exception in tlie case in wdiich the 
practical miscliief was most flagrant. It left the usury laws 
unrepealed, but exempted bills of exchange, of not more than 
three months* date, from their operation. Some years after- 
wards the laws weie repealed in regard to all other contracts, 
but left in force as to all those wbieb n late to land. Not a 
])articlc of reason could be given for making tins extraordinary 
<listinction ; but the “agricultural mind*’ was of opinion that 
the interest on mortgagcis, though it hardly ever caino up to 
the permitted point, would coirie up to a still higher })oint: 
and the usury laws were maintained that the landlords might, 
as they tliought, be enabled to borrow below the market rate, as 
tlie corn-laws were ke])t u]> that the same class might be able 
to sell corn above the maiket rate. The modesty of the pre- 
tension was quite worthy of the intelligence which could think 
that the end aimed at was in any way forwaided by the means 
used. 

With regard to the “ prodigals and projectors** spoken of 
by Adam Smith ; no law can prevent a prodigal from mining 
Ijimself, unless it lays him or his property under actual re- 
straiut, according to the unjustifiable practice of the Ro;nau 
Law and some of the Continental systems founded oh it. 
The only effect of usury huvs upon a prodigal, is to make bis 
min rather more expeditious, by driving liim to a disreputable 
claims of money-dealers, and jendering the conditions more 
onerous by the extra risk created by the law. As for pro- 
jectors, a term, in its unfavourable sense, rather unfairly ap- 
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plied to every person who has a project ; such laws may put 
a veto upon the prosecution of the n)ost promising enterprise, 
when planned, as it generally is, by a person who does not 
possess capital adequate to its successful completion. ])iany 
of the great^t improvements were at first looked sliyly on 
by capitalists, and had to wait long "before they found 
one sufficiently adventurous to be the first in a new 
path : many years elapsed before Stephenson could con- 
vince even the enterprising#- mercantile public of Liver- 
pool and Manchester, of the advantage of substituting rail- 
ways for turnpike-roads; and plans on which great labour 
and large sums have been expended wdth little visible 
result, (the epoch in their progress when predictions of 
failure are most rife,) may be indefinitely suspended, or 
altogether dropped, and the outlay all lost, if, when the 
original funds are exhausted, the law will not allow more 
to be raised on the terms on which people are willing to 
expose it to the chances of an enterprise not yet secure of 
success. 

§ 3. Loans are not the only kind of contract, of which 
governments have thought themselves qualified to regulate the 
conditions better than the persons interested. There is 
scarcely any commodity which they have not, at some place 
or time, endeavoured to make either dearer or cheaper than it 
would be if left to itself. The most plausible case for arti- 
ficially cheapening a commodity, is that of food. The desira- 
bleness of the object is in this case undeniable! But since the 
ayerage price of food, like that of other things, conforms to 
the xcost of production with the addition of the usual profit ; 
if this price is not expected by the farmer, he will, unless 
compelled by law, produce no more than he requires for his 
own consumption : afnd the law therefore, if absolutely deter- 
mined to have food cheaper, mVist substitute, for the ordinary 
motives to cultivation,* a system of penalties. If it shrinks 
from doing this, it has no resource but that of taxing the 
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whole nation, to give a bounty or premium to the grower or 
importer of corn, thus giving everybody cheap bread •at the 
expense of all ; in reality a largess t® those who do not pay 
taxe^ at tlie expense ofitliose who do ; one of tlie forms of a 
practice essentially bad, that of converting tlie wt)rking classes 
into unworking claH^ses by making tliom a present of subsis- 
tence. 

It is not however so much the general or average price of 
food, as its occasional higli pri(^ in times of emergency, which < 
governments have studied to reduce. In some cases, as for 
example the famous “ maximutn ’ of the revolutionary go- 
vernment of 171)3, the compulsory regulation was an attempt 
by the ruling ])owers to counteract the necessary consequences 
of their own acts ; to scatter an indefinite abundance of tho 
circulating ineduim with one hand, and keep down prices 
with the other; a thing manifestly impossible under any 
regime except one of unmitigated terror. In case of actual 
scarcity, governments are often urged, as they were in the 
Irish emergency of 1 847, to take measures of some sort for 
moderating the price of food. But the price of a thing can- 
not be raised by deficiency of supply, bej^ond what is suffi- 
cient to make a corresponding reduction of the consumption ; 
and if a government prevents this reduction from being 
brought about by a rise of price, there remains no mode of 
effecting it unless by taking possession of all the food, and 
serving it out in rations, as in a besieged town. In a real 
scarcity, nothing can afford general relief, except a determina- 
tion by the richer classes to diminish their own consumption. 
If they buy and consume their usual quantity of food, and 
content themselves with giving mone}^, they do no good.. The 
price is forced up until the poorest competitors have no longer 
the means of competing, and tho privation of food is thrown 
exclusively upon the indigent, •the otlter classes being only 
affected pecuniarily. When tlie supply is insufficient, some- 
body must consume less, and if every rich person is deter- 
mined not to be that somebody, all they do by subsidizing 
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their poorer competitors is to force up the price so much the 
higher," with no effect but to enrich fhe corn-dealers, the very 
reverse of what is deeired by those who recommend such 
measures. All that governments canpdo in these emerge, ucies, 
is to counsel a general moderation in consumption, and to 
interdict such kinds of it as are not of primary importance. 
Direct measures at the cost of the state, to procure food 
from a distance, are expedient when from peculiar reasons 
the thing is not likely to l)e^ done by private speculation. 
In any other case they are a great error. Private speculators 
will not, in such cases, venture to compete with the govern- 
ment ; and though a government can do more than any 
one merchant, it cannot do nearly so much as all mer- 
chants. 

§ 4. Governments, however, are oftener chargeable with 
having attcin})led, too successfully, to make things dciir, than 
with having aimed by wrong means at making them chea{>. 
The usual instrument for ])roducing artificial dearness is 
monopoly. To confer a monopoly upon a producer or di aler, 
or upon a set of producers or dealers not too numerous to 
combine, is to give them the power of levying any amount of 
taxation on the public, for their individual benefit, which will 
not make the public forego the use of the commodity. 
When the sharers in the monopoly are so numerous and so 
widely scattered that they are prevented from combining, the 
evil is considerably less : but even then the competition is not 
so active among a limited, as among an unlimited number. 
Those who feel assured of a fair average proportion in the 
geiiepal business, are seldom eager to get a larger share, by 
foregoing a portion of their profits. A limitation of compe- 
tition, however partial, may have mischievous effects quite 
disproportioned to th6 apparent cause. The mere exclusion 
of foreigners, from a branch Of industry open to the fpee 
competition of every native, has been known, even in England, 
to render that branch a conspicuous exception to the general 
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industrial energy of the country. The silk manufacture of 
England remained far liehiud that of other countries of 
Europe, so long as the foreign fabriQjj were prohibited. In 
addition to the tax levied for the profit, real or imaginary, of 
the monopolists, the consumer thus pa3"S an additional tax 
for their laziness and incapacity. When relieved from the 
immediate stimulus of compctitioiif producers and dealers 
grow indiflerent to the dictates of their ultimate pecuniary 
interest; preferring to the mo?^ hopeful prospects, the present « 
ease of adhering to routine. A })crsi)ii who is already thriving, 
seldom puts himself out of his way to commence 'ovon a 
lucrative improvement, unless urged h}^ the additional motive 
of fear lest some rival should supplant him by getting pos- 
session of it before him. 

The condemnation of monopolies ought not to extend to 
jiatents, by which the originator of an improved process is 
allowed to enjoy, for a limited period, the exclusive privi- 
lege of using his own improvement, Tliis is not making 
the commodity dear for his ben(‘fit, but merely postponing a. 
jjart of the increased cheapness which the imblic owe to the 
inventor, in order to compensate and reward liim for the 
service. Tliat lie ought to be both compensated and rewarded 
for it, will not be denied, and also that if all were at once 
allowed to avail themselves of his ingenuity, without having 
vshared the lal)ours or the expenses which he Lad to incur in 
bringing his idea into a practical shape, cither such expenses 
and labours would be undergone by nobody, except very 
oi>ulent and Afery public-spirited persons, or the state must 
put a value on the service rendered by an inventor, and make 
him a pecuniary grant. This has been done in some in- 
stances, and may be done without inconvenience in cases of 
very conspicuous public lienefit ; but in general an cxclusivti 
l)rivilege, of temporary duratiSn, is preferable ; because it 
leaves nothing to any one’s •discretion ; because the reward 
conferred by it depends upon the inventioirs being found 
useful, and the greater the usefulness tlio greater the reAvard ; 
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and because it is paid by the very persons to whom tlie ser- 
vice is rendered, the consumers of the commodity. So deci- 
sive, indeed, are those,, considerations, that if the system of 
patents were abandoned for that of rewards by the stat^^, tlie 
best shape which these could assume would be that of a small 
temporary tax, imposed for the in venter's§ ** benefit, on all per- 
sons making use of the invention. To this, however, or to 
any other system which would vest in the state the power of 
deciding whether an inventor^ should derive any pecuniary 
advantage from the public benefit which he confers, the objec- 
tions an‘ evidently stronger and more fundamental than the 
strongest which can possibly be urged against patents : and I 
have seen with real alarm several recent attempts, in quarters 
carrying some authority, to impugn the prijjcijdo of patents 
altogether; attempts which, if practically successful, would 
enthrone free stealing under the prostituted name of free 
trade, and make the men of brains, still more than at 
present, the needy retainers and dependents of the men of 
money-bags. 

§ 5. J pass to another kind of government interference, 
in which the end and the means are alike odious, but which 
existed in England until not so much as a generation ago, 
and is in full vigour at this <lay in some other countries. I 
mean the laws against combinations of workmen to raise 
wages ; laws enacted and maintained for the declared purpose 
of keeping wages low, as the famous Statute of Labourers was 
passed by a legislature of employers, to prevent the labouring 
class, when its numbers had been thinned by a pestilence, 
from ^taking advantage of the diminished competition to 
obtaih higher wages. Such laws exhibit the infernal spirit of 
the slave master, when to retain the working classes in avowed 
slavery has ceased to be practicable. 

If it were possible for the working classes, by combini^ig 
among themselves, to raise or keep up the general rate of 
wages, it needs hardly be said that this would be a thing not 
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to be punished, but to be welcomed and rejoiced at. Unfor- 
tunately the effect is quite beyond attainment by suclib means. 
The multitud(^s who compose the .working class are too 
numerous and too wid^y scattered to combine at all, much 
more to combine effectually. If they could do so, they might 
doubtless succeed in diminishing the hours of labour, and ob- 
taining the same wages for less work. But if they aimed at 
obtaining actually higher wages than the rate fixed by demand 
and supf)ly — the rate which cystributes the whole circulating# 
capital of the country among the entire working population — 
this could only be accomplished by keeping a part of their 
number permanently out of employment. As support from 
public charity would of course be refused to those who could 
get Avork and would not accept it, they would be thrown for 
support upon the trades union of which they were members ; 
and the workpeople collectively would bo no better off than 
before, having to support the same numbers out of the 
same aggregate wages. In this Avay, however, the class 
would have its attention forcibly drawn to the fact of a 
superfluity of numbers, and to the necessity, if they would 
have high Avages, of proportioning the supjdy of labour to the 
demand. 

Combinations to keep up wages are sometimes successful, 
in trades where the Avorkpcoplo are few in number, and col- 
lected in a small number of local centres. It is questionable 
if combinations ever had the smallest effect on the permanent 
remuneration of spinners or weavers; but the journeymen 
ty ^e-founders, 'by a close combination, are able, it is said, to 
keep up a rate of wages much beyond that which is usual in 
employments of e(iual hardness and skill ; and even the tQ«ilors, 
a much more numerous class, are understood to have hkd, to 
some extent, a similar success. A rise of wages, thus confined 
to particular employments, is ndt (like a^rise of general wages) 
defrayed from profits, but raiises the value and price of the 
particular article, and falls on the consumer ; the capitalist 
who produces the commodity being only injured in so far as 
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the high price tends to narrow the market ; and not even 
then, lunless it does so in a greater ratio than that of the rise 
of price : for though, ^.t higher wages, he employs, with a 
given capital, fewer workpeople, ayd obtains less of the 
commodity, yet, if he can sell the whole of this diminished 
quantity at the higher price, his profits are as great as 
before. 

This partial rise of wages, if not gained at the expense of 
the remainder of the working glass, ought not to be regarded 
as an evil. The consumer, indeed, must pay for it ; but 
cheapness of goods is desirable only when the cause of it is 
that their production costs little labour, and not when occa- 
sioned by that labour’s being ill remunerated. It may a-j)ppar, 
indeed, at first sight, that the high wages of the type- 
founders (for example) are obtained at the general cost of the 
labouring class. This high remuneration either causes fewer 
persons to find employment in the trade, or, if not, must lead 
to the investment of more capital in it, at the expense of other 
trades : in the first case, it throws an additional number of 
labourers on the general market; in the second, it withdraws 
from that market a portion of the demand : effects, both of 
which are injurious to the working classes. Such, indeed, 
would really be the result of a successful combination in a 
particular trade or trades, for some time after its formation ; 
but when it. is a permanent thing, the principles so often 
insisted upon in this treatise, show that it can have no such 
effect. The habitual earnings of the working classes at large 
can be affected by nothing but the habitual rbqilirements of 
the labouring people : those indeed may be altered, but wHile 
they remain the same, wages never fall permanently below the 
standard of these requirements, and do not long remain above 
that standard. If there had been no combinations in particular 
trades, and the wagai of thdse trades had never been kept 
above the common level, there is no reason to suppose tl^at 
the common level would have been at all higher than it now 
is. There would merely have been a greater number of jieoplo 
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aitogctlior, and a smaller number of exceptions to the ordinary 
low rate of wages. • 

If, therefore, no improvement wer« to be hoped for in the 
^cnej’al circumstances of tlie working classes, the success of a 
portion of them, however small, in keeping their wages by 
combination above the market rate, would be wholly a matter 
of satisfaction. But when the elevation of the character and 
condition of the entire body has at last become^ a thing not 
beyond the reach of rational ojfort, it is time that the better- 
paid classes of skilled artisans should seek their own advantage 
ill ooimnou with, and not by the exclusion of, their ftdlow 
labourers. Wliilo they continue to fix their hopes on hedging 
themselves in against competition, and protecting tbeir own 
wages by shutting out others from access to their employment, 
not! ling better can be expected from them than that total 
absence of any large and generous aims, that almost open 
disregard of all other objects than high wages and little work 
for their own small hody, wliich were so deplorably evident 
in the proceedings and nianifestoes of the Amalgamated 
Society of Eugiiu'ers during their quarrel with their em- 
ployers. Success, even if attainable, in raising up a protected 
class of working people, would now be a hindrance, instead 
of a lielp, to the ernunciiiation of the working classes at 
large. 

But though combinations to keep up wages are seldom 
effectual, and when effectual, are, for the reasons which I 
have assigned, seldom desirable, the right of making the 
attempt is one*which cannot be refused to any portion of the 
working population without great injustice, or without the 
jirobability of fatally misleading them respecting the circum- 
stances which determine their condition. So long as •com- 
binations to raise wages were prohibited by law, the law 
appeared to the operatives to Idc the ^'eal cause of the low 
wjtges which there was no denying that it had done its best 
to produce. Experience of strikes has been the best teacher 
ot the labouring classes on the subject of tlie relation between 
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wages and the demand and supply of labour : and it is most 
important that this course of instri^ction should not be dis- 
turbed. 

It is a great error to condemn , se and absolutely, 
either trades-unions or the collective action of strikes. I 
grant that a strike is wrong whenever it is foolfeh, and it is 
foolish whenever it attempts to raise wages above that market 
rate which is rendered possible by the demand and supply. 
But demand and supply are •not physical agencies, which 
thrust a given amount of wages into a labourer’s hand without 
the participation of his own will and actions. The market rate 
is not fixed for him by some self-acting instrument, but is the 
result of bargaining between human beings — of what Adam 
Smith calls the higgling of the market and those who do 
not “higgle"' will long continue to pay, even over a counter, 
more than the market price for their purchases. Still more 
might poor labourers who have to do with rich employers, 
remain long without the amount of wages which the demand 
for their labour would justify, unless, in vernacular phrase, 
they stood out for it : and how can they stand out for terms 
without organized concert? What chance WT)uld any labourer 
liavo, who struck singly for an advance of wages ? How could he 
even know whether the state of the market admitted of a rise, 
except by consultation with his fellows, naturally leading to 
concerted action ? I do not hesitate to say that associations 
of labourers, of a nature similar to trades unions, far from 
being a hindrance to a free market for labour, are the neces- 
sary instrumentality of that free market ; the' indispensable 
means of enabling the sellers of labour to take due care of 
their own interests under a system of competition. There is 
an ulcerior consideration of much importance, to which atten- 
tion was for the first time drawn by Mr. Henry Fawcett, in 
an article in the W(%tm}n8iMr Rvvie^o. Experience has at 
length enabled the more intelligent trades to take a tolerably 
correct measure of the circumstances on which the success of 
a strike for an advance of wages depends. The workmen are 
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now nearly as well informed as the master, of the jstate of 
the market for his comm^odities ; they can calculate his gains 
and his expenses, they know when his» trade is or is not pros- 
perous, and only when if, is, are they ever again likely to strike 
for higher wages; which wages their known readiness to strike 
makes their emplo^^rs for tlie most part willing, in that case, 
to coiicc^de. The tendency, therefore, of this state of things is 
to mak() a rise of wages, in any particuhir trade, usually con- 
sequent upon a rise of profits, jvhich, as Mr. Fawcett observes, 
is a commencement of that regular participation of the 
labourers in the profits derived from their labour, every ten- 
dency to which, for the reasons stated in a previous chapter,^ 
it is so important to encourage, since to it we have chiefly to 
look for any radical improveriient in the social and economical 
relations between labour and capital. Strikes, therefore, and 
the trade soci(5ties winch render strikes possible, arc for these 
various reavsons not a mischievous, but on the contrary, a 
valuable part of the existing machinery of society. 

It is, however, an indispensable condition of tolerating 
combinations, that they should be voluntary. No severity, 
necessary to the purpose, is too great to be employed against 
attempts to compel workmen to join a union, or take part in 
a strike, by threats or violence. Mere moral compulsion, by 
the expression of opinion, the law ought not to interfere 
with ; it belongs to more enlightened opinion to restrain it, 
b}’^ rectifying the moral sentiments of the people. Other 
questions arise when the combination, being voluntary, pro- 
poses to itself objects really contrary to* the public good. 
High wages and short hours are generally good objects, or, at 
all events, may be so : but in many trades unions, it is a^iong 
the rules that there shall be no task work, or no differenbe of 
pay between the most expert workmen and the most un- 
skilful, or that no member of the union shall earn more than 
a pertain sum per week, in torder that there may be more 
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eniploymont for the rest ; aod the abolition of piece wort, 
under rJnore or less of modification, held a conspicuous 
y)lace among the denpands of the Amalgamated Society. 
These are combinations to effect objects which are pernicious. 
Their success even when only partial, is a public mischief ; 
and were it complete, would be equal in magnitude to almost 
any of the evils arising from bad economical legislation. 
Hardly anything worse can be said of the worst laws on the 
subject of industry and its rerpuneration, consistent with the 
personal freedom of the labourer, than that they place the 
energetic and the idle, the skilful and the incompetent, on a 
level : and this, in so far as it is in itself possible, it is the 
direct tendency of the regulations of these unions to do. It 
doi^s not, however, follow as a consecpiencc that the law would 
be warranted in making the formation of such associations 
illegal and punishable. Independently of all considerations 
of constitutional liberty, the best interests of the human race 
imperatively require that all economical experiments, volun- 
tarily undertaken, should have the fullest license, and that 
force and fraud should be the only means of attempting to 
benefit themselves, which arc interdicted to the less fortunate 
classes of the community.* 

§ 6. Among the modes of undue exercise of the power 
of government, on which I have commented in this chapter, 
I have included only such as rest on theories which have still 

* Whoever desires to understand the question of Tra<le Combinations as 
seen from the jioiiit of view of tlie working people, should make himself 
acquainted with a pamphlet published in 1860 under the title “ Trades Unions 
and Strikes, their Philosophy and Intention, by T. J. Dunning, Secretary to 
the London Consolidated Society of Dookbiiiders.*’ There are many opinions 
in this able tract in wliicli 1 only partially, and some in which 1 do not at all, 
coincide. Piut there are also niaiiy sound arguments, and an instructive expo- 
sure of the conunoii fallacic<? of oppofients. Headers of other classes will see 
with surprise, not only how great a portion of truth the Unions have on their 
side, but how much less flagrant and condemnahle even their errois appear, 
when seen under the aspect in which it is only natuial that the working classes 
should themselves regard them. 
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niore*or less of footiiifj in the most eiiliijhtened countries. I 
have not spoken of some which have clone still greatgjr mis- 
chief in times not long past, but wj^ich are now generally 
given up, at least in theory, though enough of them still re- 
mains in practice to make it impossible as yet io class them 
among exploded orr 4 >rs. 

The*n()tion, for example, that a government sliould choose 
opinions for the people, and should not suffer any doctriiU'S 
in politics, morals, law, or religion, but such as it ap[>roves, 
to be printed or publicly professed, imiy be said to be alto- 
gether abandoned as a g(*neral thesis. It is now well under- 
stood that a reginu* of this sort is fatal to all pros[>erity, even 
of an economical kind : that the hnrnaii mind, when pre- 
vented eitluT by fear of the law or by fear of opinion from 
exercising its faculties fretdy on the most important subject'^, 
accpiives a general t()r])idity and imbecility, by wlncb, when 
tliey renxdi a certain point, it is dis(jualiried from making 
any considerable advance's even in the common affairs of life, 
and wbicli, when grc'ater still, make it gradually lose even its 
previous attainments. There cannot be a more decisive 
examjile tlian Spain and Portugal, fur two centuries after 
the 11c ‘fori nation. The decline of thoscj countries in na- 
tional gieatnc^.ss and even in material civilization, while 
almost all the other nations of Europe were uniiiterruptcdl}'' 
advancing, has been ascribed to various causes, but there is 
one which lies at the foundation of them all: the Holy In- 
quisition, and the system of mental slavery of wliieli it is the 
symbol. 

Yet altbougli these truths arc very widely recognised, and 
freedom both of opinion and of discussion is admitted as an 
axiom in all free countries, this apparcuit liberality and tole- 
rance has acquired so little of the authority of a principle, 
that it is always ready to give •vvay to »the dread or horror 
inspired hy some particular so^t of opinions. Within the last 
ten or fifteen years several individuals have suffered imprison- 
meut, for the public profession, sometimes in a very temperate 
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manner, of disbelief in religion ; and it is probable that both 
the public and the government, at the first panic which arises 
on the subject of Chartism or Communism, will fly to similar 
means for checking tlie propagation of democratic or anti- 
property doctrines. In this country, however, the effective 
restraints on mental freedom proceed much less from the law 
or the govemment, than from the intolerant tgmpei of the 
national mind ; arising no longer from even as respectable a 
source as bigotry or fanaticisni, but rather from the general 
habit, both in opinion and conduct, of making adherence to 
custom the rule of life, and enforcing it, by social penalties, 
against all persons who, without a party to back them, assert 
their individual independence. 



CHAPTER XL 


OF THE GROUNDS AND LIMITS OF THE LAISSER-FATRE 

OR NON-INTERFERENCE PRINCIPLE. 

• 

§ L We have now reached the last part of onr under- 
taking ; the discussion, so far as suited to this treatise (that 
is, so far as it is a question of principle, not detail) of the 
limits of the province of government ; the question, to what 
objects governmental intervention in the affairs of society 
may or should extend, over and above those which necessarily 
appertain to it. No subject has ht^cn more keenly contested 
in the present age : the contest, however, has chiefly taken 
place round certain select points, with only flying excur- 
sions in the Djst of the field. Those indeed who have 
discussed any particular question of government intcrfiBn^nce, 
such as state education (si)iritual or secular), regulation of 
liours of labour, a public provision for the poor, &c. have 
often dealt largely in general arguments, far outstretching 
the special application made of them, and have shown a suffi- 
ciently strong bias either in favour of letting things alone, or 
in favour of meddling ; but have seldom declared, or appa- 
rently decided in their own minds, how far they would 
carry cither pfinciplc. The supporters of interftirc*nco have 
been content with asserting a general right and duty on the 
part of government to intervene, wherever its intervention 
would be useful ; and when those wdio have been called* the 
laisser-faire school have attempted any definite limitation of 
the province of government, the^ have lAually restricted it to 
thei protection of person atfrl property against force and 
fraud ; a definition to which neither they nor any one else can 
deliberately adhere, since it excludes, as has been shown in a 
VOL. II. ' N N 
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preceding chapter,* some of the most indispensable and 
iinaninfidusly recognised of the duties of government. 

Without professing, entirely to supply this deficiency of a 
genera] theory, on a, question which .does not, as I conceive, 
admit of anyMiniversal solution, I shall attempt to afford some 
little aid towards the resolution of this elass of questions as 
they arise, by examining, in the most general point of view 
in which the subject can be considered, what are the advan- 
tages, and what the evils or ^inconveniences, of government 
interference. 

We must set out by distinguishing between two kinds of 
inter^’^ention by the government, which, though they may 
relate to the same subject, differ widely in their nature and 
effects, and require, for their justification, motives of a very 
different degree of urgency. The intervention may extend 
to controlling the free agency of individuals. Government 
may interdict all persons from doing certain things; or from 
doing them without its authorization ; or may prescribe to 
them certain things to be dene, or a certain manner of doing 
things which it is left optional with them to do or to abstain 
from. This is the authorifative interference of government. 
There is another kind of intervention which is not authori- 
tative : when a government, instead of issuing a command 
and enforcing it by penalties, adopts the course so seldom 
resorted to by governments, and of which such important 
use might be made, that of giving advice, and promulgating 
information; or when, leaving individuals free to use their 
own means of pursuing any object of geneiUl interest, the 
government, not meddling with them, but not trusting ’the 
object solely to their care, establishes, side by side with their 
arrangements, an agency of its own for a like purpose. Thus, 
it is one thing to maintain a Church Establishment, and 
another to refuse toleration’ to other religions, or to persons 
professing no religion. It is one thing to provide schools* or 


Supra, book v. ch. 1. 
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colleges, and another to require that no person shall act as an 
instructor of youth without a government license. • There 
might be a national bank, or a gQj/ernment manufactory, 
without any monopoly ^against private banks and manufac- 
tories. There might be a post^ofiSce, witliout penalties 
against the conveyance of letters by other means. There 
may bf? a corps of government engineers for civil pur- 
poses, while the profession of a civil engineer is free to 
be adopted by every one. IJiore may be public hospitals, • 
without any restriction upon private medical or surgical 
practice. 

§ 2. It is evident, even at first sight, that the autho- 
ritative form of government intervention has a much more 
limited sphere of legitimate action than the other. It 
requires a much stronger necessity to justify it in any case; 
while there arc large departments of human life from which 
it must bo unreservedly and imperiously excluded. What> 
over theory we adopt respecting the foundation of the social 
union, and under whatever political institutions we live, 
there is a circle around every individual human being, which 
no government, be it that of one, of a few, or of the many, 
ouglit to be permitted to overstep : there is a part of the life 
of every person who has come to years of discretion, within 
which the individuality of that person ought to reign uncon- 
trolled either by any other individual or by the pid7lic col- 
lectively. That there is, or ought to be, some space in human 
existence thus •entrenched around, and sacred from authori- 
tative intrusion, no one who professes the smallest regard to 
human freedom or dignity will call in question : the point to 
be determined is, where the limit should be placed ; *how 
large a province of human life this reserved territory should 
include. I apprehend that it oflght to#include all that part 
wh^cli concerns only the life, whether inward or outward, of 
the individual, and does not affect the interests of others, or 
affects them only through the moral influence of example, 

• N N 2 
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With respect to the domain of the inward consciousness, the 
thougbus and feelings, and as much ,of external conduct as is 
persona] only, involving no consequences, none at least of a 
painful or injurious kind, to other people ; 1 hold tha.t it is 
allowable in all, and in the more thoughtful and cultivated 
often a duty, to assert and promulgate, with all the force they 
are capable of, their opinion of what is good or bad, admirable 
or contemptible, but not to compel others to conform to that 
opinion ; whether the force used is that of extra-legal coercion, 
or exerts itself by means of the law. 

Even in those portions of conduct which do affect the 
interest of others, the onus of making out a case always lies 
on the defenders of legal prohibitions. It is not a merely 
constructive or presumptive injury to others, which will justify 
tiic interference of law with individual freedom. To be 
])revented from doing what one is inclined to, or from acting 
according to one’s own judgment of what is desirable, is not 
only always irksome, but always tends, lyro ianfo, to starve 
the deve]oj)ment of some portion of the bodily or mental 
facultjes, cither sensitive or active; and unless the conscicnee 
of ‘the individual goes freely with the legal restraint, it partakes, 
('ither in a great or in a small degree, of the degradation of 
slavery. Scarcely any degree of utility, short of absolute 
necessity, will justify a prohibitory regulation, unless it can also 
be made to recommend itself to the general conscience ; unless 
persons of ordinary good intentions either believe already, or 
can be induced to believe, that the thing prohibited is a thing 
which they ought not to wish to do. 

It is otherwise with governmental interferences which do 
not -restrain individual free agency. When a government 
provides means for fulfilling a certain end, leaving individuals 
free to avail themselves of different means if in their opinion 
preferable, there is nb infringement of liberty, no irksome or 
<li'grading restraint. One of' the principal objections, to 
government interference is then absent. There is, however, in 
ill most all forms of government agency, one thing which is 
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compulsory ; the provision of the pecuniary means. These arc 
derived from taxation ; or^ if existing in the form of an dimdow- 
ineut derived from public property, they are still the cause of 
as mych compulsory taxf^tiou as the sale or the annual proceeds 
of tlic property would enable to be dispensed# with.* And 
the objection necessarily attaching to compulsory contributions, 
is almo*st always greatly aggravated by the expensive pre- 
cautions and onerous restrictions, which are indispensable to 
prevent evasion of a compulso^ tax. 

§ .S. A second general objection to government agency, 
is that every increase of the functions devolving on the 
government is an increase of its power, both in the form of 
authority, and still more, in the indirect form of influence. 
The importance of tliis consideration, in respect to political 
freedom, has in general been quite siifBcicmtly recognised, at 
least in England ; but many, in latter times, have been prone 
to think that limitation of the powers of the government is only 
essential when the government itself is badly constituted ; 
when it does not represent the people, hut is the organ of a 
class, or coalition of classes : and that a government of suffi- 
ciently popular constitution might be trusted with .any amount 
of power over the ]iation, since its power would be only that 
ef the nation over itself. This might be true, if the nation, in 
such cases, did not practically mean a mere majority of the 
nation, and if minorities were only capable of oppressing, but 
not of being oppressed. Experience, however, proves that the 
depositaries of*power who are mere delegates of the people, 
that is of a majority, are quite as reatly (when they think 

* The only casen in which government agency involves nothing of a com- 
pulsory nature, are the rare cases in which, without any artificial moiJo]>oly, it 
pays its own expenses. A bridge built <rith public money, on which tolls are 
collected, sufficient to pay not only all current expenses, but the interest of the 
orijinal outlay, is one case in point. govermnent railways in Belgium and 

Germany are another example. The I*ost Office, if its monopoly were abolisbeil, 
and it still paid its expenses, would be another. 
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tlioy can. count on popular support) as any organs of oligarcliy, 
to assume arbitrary power, and encrgach unduly on the liberty 
of private life. The public collectively is abundantly ready to 
impose, not only its generally narrow yicws of its interests, 
but its abstr£fot opinions, «and even its tastes, as laws binding 
upon individuals. And the present (Svilization tends so 
strongly to make the power of pejrsons acting in masses tlie 
only substantial power in society, that there never was more 
necessity for surrounding individual independence of thouglit, 
speech, and conduct, with the most powerful defences, in ordei 
tf> maintain that originality of mind and individuality of 
character, which are the only source of any real progress, and 
of most of the qualities which make tlie human race much 
superior to any herd of animals. Hence it is no less importaiil 
in a democratic than in any othiT government, that all tendency 
on the part of public authorities to stretch th(*ir interference, 
and assume a power of any sort which can easily be djs])(‘nse<l 
witli, should be regarded with unrernilting jealousy. Terhaps 
tills is even more important in a democracy than in any other 
form of political society; because, where public opinion is 
sovereign, an individual who is oppressed by the sovereign 
does not, as in most other states of things, find a rival power 
to which ho can appeal fur reli(‘f, or, at all events, for 
sympathy. 

§ 4. A tliird general objection to governmciil agency, 
rests on the principle of the division of labour. Every addi- 
tional function undertaken by the goveruinent, is a fresh 
occupation imposed upon a body already overcharged with 
duties. A natural consequence is that most things are ill 
done ; much not done at all, because the government is not 
able to do it without delays which .are fatal to its purpose ; 
that the more troublesome, and less showy, of the functions 
undertaken, are postponed or ^neglected, and an excuse i is 
always ready for the neglect ; while the heads of the admi- 
nistration have their minds so fully taken up with official 
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details, in however perfunctory a manner superintended, that 
they have no time or thought to spare for the great interests 
of the state, and the preparation o£ enlarged measures of 
sociaj improvement 

But these inconveniences, though real and serious, result 
much more from the bad organization of governments, than 
from th*e extent and variety of the duties undertaken by them. 
Government is not a name for some one functionary, or defi- 
nite number of functionaries: there may bcT almost any. 
amount of division of labour within the administrative body 
itself. The evil in question is felt in great magnitude under 
some of the governments of the Continent, where six or eight 
men, living at the capital and known by the name of minis- 
ters, demand tliat the whole public business of the country 
shall pass, or be supposed to pass, under their individual eye. 
But the inconvenience would be reduced to a very manageable 
compass, in a country in which there was a proper distribution 
of functions betw<^en the central and local officers of govern- 
ment, and in which the central body was divided into a suflB- 
cient number of departments. When Parliament thought it 
expedient to confer on the government an inspecting and par- 
tially controlling authority over railways, it did not add rail- 
ways to the department of the Home Minister, but created a 
Railway Board. When it determined to have a ct*ntral 
superintending authority for pauper administration, it esta- 
blished the Poor Law Commission. There are few countries 
in which a greater number of functions are discharged by 
public officers,* than in some states of the American Union, 
particularly the Nt^w England States: but the division of 
labour in public business is extreme ; most of these officers 
being not even amenable to any common superior, but per- 
forming their duties freely, under the double check of election 
by their townsmen, and civil as*well as^riminal responsibility 
teethe tribunals. 

It is, no doubt, indispensable to good government that the 
chiefs of the administration, whether permanent or tern- 
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porary, should extend a commanding, though general,* view 
over tli^^ ensemble of all the interests confided, in any degree, 
to the responsibility of the central power. But with a skilful 
internal organization of the administjative machine, leaving 
to subordinates, and as far as possible to local subordinates, 
not only the execution, but to a great degree the control, of 
details ; holding them accountable for the results of their acts 
rather than for the acts themselves, except where these come 
. within the cognizance of tlnj tribunals ; taking the most 
effectual securities for honest and capable appointments ; 
opening a broad path to promotion from the inferior degrees 
of the administrative scale to the superior; leaving, at each 
step, to the functionary, a wider range in the origination of 
measures, so that, in the highest grade of all, deliberation 
might be concentrated on the great collective interests of the 
country in each department ; if all this were done, the govern- 
ment would not probably be overburthen(‘d by any business, 
in other respects fit to bo undertaken by it; though the 
overburthening would remain as a serious addition to the 
inconveniences incurred by its undertaking any which was 
unfit. 

§ 5. But though a better organization of governments 
would greatly diminish the force of the objection to the mere 
multiplication of their duties, it would still remain true that 
in all the more advanced communities, the great majority of 
things are worse done by the intervention of government, than 
the individuals most interested in the matter Would do them, 
or cause them to be done, if left to themselves. The grounds 
of this truth are expressed with tolerable exactness in the 
popular dictum, that people understand their own business 
and their own interests better, and care for them more, than 
the government does, ^r can be expected to do. This maxim 
holds true throughout the grc^itest part of the busint^ss 
of life, and wherever it is true we ought to condemn every 
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kind* of government intervention that conflicts with it. The 
inferiority of government agency, for example, in any of the 
common operations of industry or (»mmerce, is proved by 
the fact, tliat it is hardly ever able to maintain itself in equal 
competition with individual agency, where the individuals 
j^ossess the requisite degree of industrial enterprise, and can 
coinma*nd the necessary assemblage of means. All the facili- 
ties which a government enjoys of access to information ; all 
the means which it possesses pf remunerating, hnd therefore* 
of commanding, the best available talent in the market — are 
not an equivalent for the one great disadvantage of an inferior 
interest in the result. 

It must be remembered, besides, that even if a govern- 
ment were superior in intelligence and knowledge to any 
single individual in the nation, it must be inferior to all the 
individuals of the nation taken together. It can neither 
possess ill itsidf, nor enlist in its service, more than a portion 
of the ac(juirements and capacities which tin* country con- 
tains, applicable to any given puri^ose. There must be 
many persons e(jually qualified’ for the work with those 
whom the government employs, even if it selects its instru- 
ments with no reference to any consideration but their fit- 
ness. Now these are the very persons into whose hands, in 
the cases of most common occurrence, a system of individual 
agency naturally tends to throw the work, because they are 
capable of doing it better or on cheaper terms than any 
other persons. So far as this is the case, it is evident that 
government, by excluding or even by supeTseding individual 
agency, either substitutes a less qualified instrumentality for 
one better qualified, or at any rate substitutes its own mode 
of accomplishing the work, for all the variety of modes which 
would be tried by a number of equally qualified persons 
aiming at the same end ; a dbmpetilfon by many degrees 
npre propitious to the progfress of improvement, than any 
uniformity of system. 
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§ 6. I have reserved for the last place one of the strongest 
of the reasons against the extension of government agency. 
Even if the government could compreherld within itself, in 
each department, all the most emineiit intellectual capg.city 
and active taient of the nation, it would not be the loss 
desirable that the conduct of a large portion of the affairs of 
society should be left in the hands of the persons immedi- 
ately interested in them. The business of life is an essential 
'part of the practical educatioi? of a people ; without which, 
book and school instruction, though most necessary and 
salutary, does not suffice to qualify them for conduct, and 
for the adaptation of means to ends. Instruction is only one 
of the desiderata of mental improvement ; another, almost as 
indispensable^ is a vigorous exercise of the active energies ; 
labour, contrivance, judgment, self-control : and the natural 
stimulus to these is the difficulties of life. This doctrine is 
not to be confounded with the complacent optimism, which 
represents the evils of life as desirable things, because they 
call forth qualities adapted to combat with evils. Tt is only 
because the difficulties exist, that the qualities which combat 
with them are of any value. As practical beings it is our 
business to free human life from as many as possible of its 
difficulties, and not to keep up a stock of them as hunters 
preserve game, for the exercise of pursuing it. But since the 
need of active talent and practical judgment in the affairs of 
life can only be diraiiiislied, and not, even on the most favour- 
able supposition, done away with, it is important that those 
endowments should be cultivated not merely Jn a select few, 
but in all, and that the cultivation should be more varied and 
complete than most persons are able to find in the narrow 
sphere of their merely individual interests. <A people among 
whom there is no habit of spontaneous action for a collective 
interest — who look h&bitually to their government to com- 
mand or prompt them in all matters of joint concern — who 
expect to have everything done for them, except what can be 
made an affair of mere habit and routine — have their faculties 
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only half developed ; their education is defective in one of its 
most important branches.. 

Not only is the cultivation of tha active faculties by exer- 
cise^ diflrtised throuLfh ^he whole community, in itself one of 
the most valuable of national possessions : it i« rendered, not 
less, but more, necessary, when a high degree of that inJis- 
pcnsal*lc culture is systematically kc})t up in the chiefs and 
functionaries of the state. There cannot be a combination of 
circumstances more dangerous to human welfarfe, than that i» 
wliich intelligence and talent are maintained at a high stan- 
dard within a governing corporation, but starved and dis- 
couraged outside the pale. Such a system, more completely 
than any other, embodies tlie idea of despotism, by arming 
Avith intelle‘ctual superiority as an additional weapon, those 
who have alrc'ady the legal power. It approaches as nearly 
as the organic difference between human beings and other 
animals admits, to the government of sheep by their shepherd, 
without anything like so strong an interest as the shepherd 
has in the thriving condition of the flock. The only security 
against political slavery, is the check maintained over governors, 
by the diffusion of intelligence, activity, and public spirit 
among the governed. Experience proves the extreme diffi- 
culty of permanently keeping up a sufficiently high standard 
of those qualities ; a difficulty which increases, as the advance 
of civilization and security removes one after another of the 
hardships, embarrassments, and dangers against which indivi- 
duals had formerly no resource but in their own strength, 
skill, and coTiiage. It is therefore of supreme importance 
that all classes of the community, down to the lowest, should 
have much to do for themselves; tliat as great a demand 
should be made upon their intelligence and virtue as it* is in 
any respect ec^ual to ; that the government should not only 
leave as far as possible to tboif own ftculties the conduct of 
Wiatever concerns themseh'f^s alone, but should suff(3r them, 
or rather encourage them, to manage as many as possible of 
their joint concerns by voluntary co operation : since this dis- 
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cussion and management of collective intercwsts is the j^roat 
school of. that public spirit, and the great source of that intel- 
ligence of public affairs,, which are always regarded as the 
distinctive character of the public of free countries. •' 

A democratic constitution, not supported by democratic 
institutions in detail, but confined to the central government, 
not only is not political freedom, but often creates of spirit 
precisely the reverse, carrying down to the lowest grade in 
society the desire and ambition of political domination. In 
some countries the desire of the people is for not being 
tyrannized over, but in others it is merely for an equal chance 
to everybody of tyrannizing. Unhappily this last state of tlie 
desires is fully as natural to mankind as the former, and in 
many of the conditions even of civilized humanity, is far more 
largely exemplified. In proportion as the people arc accus- 
tomed to manage their affairs by their own active intervention, 
instead of leaving them to the government, their desires will 
turn to repelling tyranny, rather than to tyrannizing : while 
in proportion as all real initiative and direction resides in tlie 
government, and individuals habitually feel and act as under 
its perpetual tutelage, .popular institutions develope in them 
not the desire of freedom, but an unmeasured appetite for 
place and power; diverting the intelligence and activity 
of the country from its principal business, to a wretched 
competition for the selfish prizes and the petty vanities of 
ofiSce.; 


§ 7. The preceding are the principal rea?»ons, of a ge- 
neral character, in favour of restricting to the narrowest 
compass the intervention of a public authority in the business 
of the community : and few will dispute the more than suffi- 
ciency of these reasons, to throw, in every instance, the 
burthen of making out a strong case, not on those who resist, 
but on those who recommend, government interference. 
Latsser-faire, in short, should be the general practice : every 
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departure from it, unless required by seme great good, is a 
certain evil. 

The degree in which the maxii®, even in the cases to 
whicjh it* is most manifestly applicable, has heretofore been 
infringed by governients, future ages will probably have 
difficulty in crediting. Some idea may be formed of it from 
the description by M. Dunoyer* of the restraints imposed 
on tlie operations of manufacture under the old government 
of Franco, by the meddling^ and regulating Spirit of legist 
latiori. 

‘^La socidtd exer(;ait sur la fabrication la juridiction la 
})liis illimitde et la plus arbitraire : elle disposait sans scru- 
])ulo (1(38 fiiciiltds des fabricants ; elle ddcidait qui pourrait 
Travailler, quelle chose on pourrait faire, quels materiaux on 
devrait employer, quels proccJdds il faudrait suivre, quclles 
formes on doniu^rait aiix prodnits, etc. II ne suffisait pas de 
faire bien, de faire mieux, il fallait faire suivaut les regies. 
Qui ne coimait ce rbglement de 16 JO, qui pr(5scrivait de saisir 
et de cloucr au poteau, avec le nom des auteurs, les mar- 
cliaudises non conformes aiix regies tracdes, et qui, il la se- 
conde rdcidive, voulait quo h^s fabricants y fussent attached 
eux-rnomes? T1 ne s’agissait pas de consulter le gout des 
consoTumateiirs, mais de se conformer aux volontcs do la loi. 
Des l(5gions d'inspecteurs, do commissaircs, de contr(>leurs, 
de jurc^s, de gardes, (5taient charg(3s de les faire ex(jcuter; on 
brisait les metiers, on briilait les produits qui n y (itaient pas 
conformes; les amiiliorations dtaient punies; on mettait les 
iiiventeurs a*l'amende. On soiimettait h, des regies diffiS- 
nuites la fabrication des objets destin(5s il la coiisommation 
interieure et celle des produits destim^s au commerce dtranger. 
Un artisan n'dtait pas le maitre do choisir le lieu d^ son 
elablisscmcnt, ni ne travailler en toutc saison, ni de travailler 
pour tout le monde. Il existo»un ddwret du 80 Mars 1700, 


De la Llhcrtc da Travail^ vol. ii. pp. 353 — 4. 
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qni borne k dix-huit yilles le nombre des lieux oil Ton pburna 
faire dqs bas au nidtier; un arret du 18 Juin 1723 eiijoint 
aux fabricants de Rou^n de suspendre leurs travaux du ler 
Juillet au 15 Septembre, afin de faciljter ceux de la rdcpltc ; 
Louis XIV:, «quand il voulut entreprendre la colonnade du 
Louvre, ddfendit aux particuliers d'emjioyer des ouvriers 
sans sa permission, sous peine de 10,000 livres d arneVide, et 
aux ouvriers de travailler pour les particuliers, sous peine, 
,pour la premiere fois, de la pfison, et pour la seconde, des 
galbrea*' 

That these and similar regulations were not a dead letter, 
and that the oflBcious and vexatious meddling was prolonged 
down to the French Revolution, we have the testimony of 
Roland, the Girondist minister.* “I have seen,'* saj^s ho, 
“ eighty, ninety, a hundred pieces of cotton or woollen stuff 
cut up, and completely destroyed. I have witnessed similar: 
scenes every week for a number of years. I have seen manu- 
factured goods confiscate(^; heavy fines laid on the maiiufixc- 
turers; some pieces of fabric were burnt in public placi'S, and 
at the hours of market : others were fix(,'d to the pillory, with 
the name of the manufacturer inscribed upon them, and he 
himself was threatened with tlie pillory, in case of a second 
offence. All this w^as done under my eyes, at Rouen, in 
conformity with existing regulations, or ministerial orders. 
What crime deserved so cruel a punishment ? Some d^ foots 
in the materials employed, or in the texture of the fabric, or 
even in some of the threads of the warp. 

“ I have frequently seen manufacturers visived by a band 
of satellites who put all in confusion in their establishments, 
spread terror in their families, cut the stuffs from the frames, 
tore 6ff the warp from the looms, and carried them away as 
proofs of infringement ; the manufacturers were summoned, 
tried, and condemned : theif goods confiscated ; copies of 


* 1 quote at second hand, from Mr. Carey’s Essay on the Rate of Wagts, 
pp. 195—6. 
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tljeii^ judgment of confiscation posted up in every public 
place ; fortune, reputation, credit, all was lost and dqgtroyed. 
And for what offence ? Because th^ had made of worsted, 
a kmd ^f cloth calle^ ^^hag, such as the English used to 
manufacture, and even sell in France, wdiile th<i French regu- 
lations stated that* that kind of cloth should be made with 
mohair? I have seen other manufacturers treated in the 
same way, because they had made camlets of a particular 
width, used in England and flerniany, for whkih there wa^ 
a great demand from Spain, Portugal, and other countries, 
and from several parts of France, while the French regula- 
tions prescribed other widths for camlets.*' 

The time is gone by, when such applications as these of 
tl)e principle of paternal government” would be attempted, 
in even the least enlightened country of the European com- 
monwealth of nations. In such cases as those cited, all the 
general objections to government interference are valid, and 
several of them in nearly their highest degree. But we must 
now turn to the second part of our task, and direct our at- 
tention to cases, in which some of those general objections 
are altogether absent, while those which can never be got rid 
of entirely, are overruled by counter-considerations of still 
greater importance. 

Wo have observed that, as a general rule, the business of 
life is better performed when tliose who have an immediate 
interest in it are left to take their own course, uncontrolled 
eitheiv by the mandate of tlie law or by the meddling of any 
public functioftary. The persons, or some of the persons, who 
do*the work, are likely to be better judges than the govern- 
ment, of the means of attaining the particular end at which 
they aim. Were we to suppose, what is not very probable, 
that the government has possessed itself of the best knowledge 
which had been acquired up t^ a giv«i time by the persons 
u)pst skilled in the occupa4ion; even then, the individual 
agents have so much stronger and more direct an interest in 
the result, that the means are far more likely to be improved 
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and perfected if left to their uncontrolled choice. But if the 
workman is generally the best selector of means, can it be 
affirmed with the sam^ universality, that the consumer, or 
person served, is the most competent j,udge of the end ? Is the 
buyer always qualified to judge of the commodity ? If not, the 
presumption in favour of the competition «of tlie market does 
not apply to the case ; and if the commodity be one,* in the 
quality of wdiich society has much at stake, the balance of 
r,ad vantages lAay be in favour ^of some mode and degree of 
intervention, by the authorized representatives of the collective 
interest of the state. 

§ 8. Now, the proposition that the consumer is a com- 
petent judge of the commodity, can be admitted only with 
numerous abatements and exceptions. He is generally the 
best judge (though even this is not true universally) of the 
material objects produced for his use. These are destined to 
supply some physical want, or gratify some taste or inclina- 
tion, respecting which wants or inclinations there is no aj^jjeal 
fi om the person who feels them ; or they are the moans and 
appliances of some occupation, for the use of the persons 
engaged in it, who may be presumed to be judges of the 
tilings required in their own liabitual employment. But there 
are other things of the worth of which the demand of the 
market is by no means a test; things of which the utility 
does not consist in ministering to inclinations, nor in serving 
the daily uses of life, and the want of which is lea^t felt 
where the need is greatest. This is peculiarly *true of those 
things which are chiefly useful as tending to raise the clia- 
racter of human beings. The uncultivated cannot be com- 
petent judges of cultivation. Those who most need to be 
made wiser and better, usually desire it least, and if they 
desired it, would be incapable of finding the way to it by 
their own lights. It will continually happen, on the voluntaiy 
system, that, the end not being desired, the means will not 
be provided at all, or that, the persons requiring improve- 
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menf having an imperfect or altogetlier erroneous conception 
of what they want, the supply called forth by the demand of 
the market will be anything but \^iat is really rccpiired. 
Now any* well-intentioned and tolerably civilized government 
may think without presumption that it does# or ought to 
possess a degree of cultivation above the average of the com- 
muuit^f which it rules, and that it should therefore be capable 
of offering better education and better instruction to tlie 
people, than the greater ntiipber of them wodld spontane-# 
ously demand. Education, therefore, is one of tliose tliings 
which it is admissible in principle that a government should 
provide fgr the people. The case is one to which tlie reasons 
of the non-interference principle do not necessarily or univer- 
sally extend.* 

* In opposition to these opinions, a writer, witli whom on many point« 1 
aj;^ree, but whose Ijostility to goveiiimcnt intervention seems to me too iiulis 
criminate aTul niKpuilified, M. I>unoyer, oliservcs, that instruction, lunvesn 
good in itself, can ordy he useful to the public in so far as they ar'C willing i(» 
receive it, and that the host pr(»of that the iiistriiution is suitable to their wants, 
is its success as a pecuniary entor]>riHC. This argunumt seems no more con- 
clusive respecting instruction for the iniiul, than it w’ould he respecting inetli- 
ciiie for the body. No medicine will do the patient any goo«l if he cannot ho 
induced to take it; but wo are not bound to admit as a torollaiy from this, 
that the patient will sehjct the right medicine without assistance. Is it not 
l)osslhlt; that a recommendation, from any quarter wliieh lie respects, may 
induce him to accept a better medicine than he \vould sjiontaneously liave 
chosen ^ This is, in respect t<» education, the very point in debate. Without 
doubt, instruction which is so far in advance of the jieople that tlu^y cannot bo 
induceef to avail themselves of it, is to them of no more wortli than if it did 
not exist. Ihit bAwcefi wliat they spontaneously choose, and what they will 
refuse to accept when oifeivd, there is a breadth of interval proportioned t«* 
ilieir deference for the rccomniemler. Besides, a thing of which the public 
are bad judges, may require to be shown to them and pressed on their attc^ntimi 
for a long time, and to prove its advantages by long experience, before they 
learn to aj»preciatc it, yet they may leani at last; wliicli they might never have 
done, if the thing liad not been thus obtruded i^pou them in act, hut only 
recommended in theory. Now, a pecuniary speculation cannot wait years, 
or perhaps generations, for success; it must succeed rapidly, or not at all. 
Another consideration which M. Bunoj^er seems to have overlooked, is, that 
institutions and modes of tuition which never could be made sufficiently popular 
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With regard to elementary education, thfe exception to' ordi- 
nary r^les may, I conceive, justifiably be carried still further. 
There are certain primajry elements and means of knowledge, 
which it is in the highest degree desirable that all human 
beings born into the community should acquire during child- 
hood. If their parents, or those on whom they depend, have 
the power of obtaining for them this instruction, and fail to 
do it, they commit a double breach of duty : towards, the 
^children themselves, and towards the members of the commu- 
nity generally, who are all liable to suffer seriously from the 
consequences of ignorance and want of education in their 
fellow-citizens. It is therefore an allowable exercise of the 
powers of government, to impose on parents the legal obliga- 
tion of giving elementary instruction to children. This however 
cannot fairly be done, without taking measures to ensure that 
such instruction shall be always accessible to them, either gra- 
tuitously or at a trifling expense. 

It may indeed be objected that the education of children 
is one of those expenses which parents, even of the labouring 
class, ought to defray ; that it is desirable that they should 
feel it incumbent on them to provide by their own means for 
the fulfilment of their duties, and that by giving education 
at the cost of others, just as much as by giving subsistence, 
the standard of necessary wages is proportionally lowered, and 
the springs of exertion and self-restraint in so much relaxed. 
This argument could, at best, be only valid if the question 
were that of substituting a public provision for what ?ndivi- 
duals would otherwise do for themselves ; if al> parents in the 
labouring class recognised and practised the duty of givin^ 
instruction to their children at their own expense. But inas- 
much as parents do not practise this duty, and do not include 
education among those necessary expenses which their wages 

to repay, with a profit, tlie expenaes incurred on them, may be invaluable to the 
many by giving the highest quality of etPucation to the few, and keeping up'lhe 
peri>etual succession of superior minds, by whom knowledge is advanced, and 
the community urged forward in civilization. 
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mil st*pro vide for, therefore the general rate of wages is not 
• high enough to bear thos^ expenses, and they must b(f borne 
from some other source. And this is not one of the cases in 
which the* tender of help*perpetuates the state of things which 
renders help necessary. Instruction, when it iS really such, 
does not enervate, *^ut strengthens as well as enlarges the 
active faculties: in whatever manner acipiired, its effect on 
the npind is favourable to the spirit of independence : and when, 
uidess had gratuitously, it woulj not be had at all* help in this ‘ 
form has the opposite tendency to that which in so many other 
cases makes it objectionable ; it is help towards doing without 
help. ^ 

In England, and most European countries, elementary 
instruction cannot be paid for, at its full cost, from the com- 
mon wages of unskilled labour, and would not if it could. 
The alternative therefore is not between government and 
private speculation, but between a government provision and 
voluntary charity: between interference by government, and 
interference by associations of individuals, subscril/mg their 
own money for the purpose, like the two great School 
Societies. It is, of course, not desirable that anything should 
be done by funds derived from compulsory taxation, which is 
already sufficiently well done by individual liberality. How 
far this is the case with school instruction, is, in each parti- 
cular instance, a question of fact The education provided in 
this country on the voluntary principle has of late been so 
much discussed, that it is needless in this place to criticise it 
minutely, and I shall merely express my conviction, that even 
in quantity it is, and is likely to remain, altogether insuffi.- 
cient, while in quality, though with some slight tendency to 
finproveraent, it is never good except by some rare accident, 
and generally so bad as to be little more than nominal. I hold 
it therefore the duty of the government to supply the defect 
by giving pecuniary support t(t elementary schools, such as to 
render them accessible to all the children of the poor, either 
freely, or for a payment too inconsiderable to be sensibly felt. 
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One thing must be strenuously insisted on; that the 
government must claim no monoj)o]y for its education, either 
in the lower or in the- higher branches ; must exert neitlnu* 
authority nor influence to induce the people to re^brt its 
teachers in preference to others, and must confer no peculiar 
advantages on those who have been instructed by them. 
Though the government teachers will probably be superior 
to the average of private instructors, they will not embody 
all the knowledge and sagacity to be found in all instructors 
taken togetlier, and it is desirable to leave open as many roads 
as possible to the desired end. It is not endurable that a 
government should, either dc or de fa-cio, have a com- 
plete control over the education of the people. To possess 
such a control, and actually exert it, is to be despotic. A 
government which can mould the opinions and sentiments of 
the people from their youth upwards, can do with them what- 
ever it pleases. Though a government, therefore, may, and 
in many cases ought to, establish schools and colleges, it must 
neither compel nor bribe any person to come to them ; nor 
ouglit the power of individuals to set up rival establish- 
ments, to depend in any degree upon its authorization. 
Tt would be justified in requiring from all tlie people 
that they shall possess instruction in certain things, but 
not in prescribing to them how or from whom they shall 
obtain it. 


§ 9. In the matter of education, the intervention of 
government is justifiable, because the case is nCt one in which 
the interest and judgment of the consumer are a sufficient 
security for the goodness of the commodity. Let us now 
consider another class of cases, where there is no person iii^ 
the situation of a consumer, and where tlie interest and judg- 
ment to be relied on i.re those of the agent himself ; as in the 
conduct of any business in wbi>.h he is e.xclusively mterestijd, 
or in entering into any contract or engagement by which he 
himself is to be bound. 
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llie ground of the practical principle of non-interference 
• must here be, that most persons take a juster and mone intel- 
ligent view of their own interest, and of the means of pro- 
moting it,* than can eith^ be prescribed to them by a general 
enactment of the legislature, or pointed out in riio particular 
case by a public fuaictlonary. The maxim is urupiestionably 
sound as a general rule ; but there is no difficulty in perceiving 
some very large and conspicuous exceptions to it. These may 
be classed under several lieads, • t 

First : —The individual who is presumed to be the best 
judge of his own interests may be incapable of judging or 
acting for himself ; may be a lunatic, an idiot, an infant : or 
though not wholly incapable, may be of immature years and 
judgment. In this caso the foundation of the laisser-falre 
principle breaks down entirely. The person most interested 
is not the best judge of the matter, nor a competent judge 
at all. Insane persons are everywhere regarded as proper 
objects of the care of the state.* In the case of children and 

* The y)ractice of tlie English law with respect to insane persons, esj>ccially 
on the all-important point of the ascertainment of insanity, most urgently 
(UMUiuids reform. At presetit no persons, whose property is worth coveting, 
mid whose nearest relations arc unscrupulous, or on bad lerins witli tlieni, are 
Si'cnre against a commission of lunacy. At the instance of the persons wlio 
would j)i-ofit by their being declared insane, a jury may be impanelled and an 
investigation lield at the expense of the proyierty, in which all their personal 
j)eeuliarjties, with all the additions made by the lying gossif) of low servants, 
are poured into the ereilulous ears of twelve petty shopkeepers, ignorant 
of all ways of life except those of their i»wn class, and regarding every 
trait of ^individuality in character or tiisto as eccentricity, and all eccentiicity 
as cither insanity or wickedness. Jf this sapient tribunal gives the dt sired 
verdict, the j>roj)erty is handed over to perhaps the last persons whom tlm 
ri'ditful owner would have desired or suffered to possess it. Some recent 
insLanccs of this kind of investigation have been a scandal to tlie admiiystra- 
tion of justice. Whatever other clianges in this branch of law may be made, 
two at least arc imperative: first, that, as in other legal proceedings, the 
expenses should not be borne by the pcAon on trinl, hut by the promoters of 
the inquiry, Subject to recover^*’ of cosf^ in case of success : and secondly, that 
the*proj>erty of a person declared in.sane, should in no case be made over to 
heirs while the proprietor is alive, but should be managed by a public officer 
iintU liis death or recovery. 
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young persons, it is common to say, that Ihough they (iaiinot 
judge,- for themselves, they have their parents or other » 
relatives to judge for l;liem. But this removes the question 
into a different category ; making it no longer a question 
whether- the<^ government should interfere with individuals ’ 
in the direction of their own conduct and interests, but 
whether it should leave absolutely in their power the' conduct 
and interests of somebody else. Parental pow.er is as sus- 
ceptible of abuse as any other power, and is, as a matter of 
fact, constantly abused. If laws do not succeed in preventing 
parents from brutally ill-treating, and even from murdering 
their children, far less ought it to be presumed that the 
interests of children will never bo sacrificed, in more common- 
place and less revolting ways, to the selfishness or the ignorance 
of their parents. Whatever it can be clearly seen that parents 
ought to do or forbear for the interest of children, the law is 
warranted, if it is able, in compelling to be done or forborne, 
and is generally bound to do so. To take an example frotn 
the peculiar province of political economy ; it is right that 
children, and young persons not yet arrived at maturity, 
should be protected, so far as the eye and liand of the stat(i 
can rcjach, from being over-worked. Labouring for too many 
hours in the day, or on work beyond their strength, should not 
be permitted to them, for if permitted it may always bo com- 
pelled. Freedom of contract, in the case of children, is but 
another word for freedom of coercion. Education also, the 
best which circumstances admit of their receiving, is^, not a 
thing which parents or relatives, from indinbreKce, jealousy, or 
avarice, should have it in tlieir power to withhold. 

The reasons for legal intervention in favour of children, 
apply not less strongly to the case of those unfortunate 
slaves and victims of the most brutal part of mankind, the 
lower animals. It istJ^y the grossest misunderstanding of the 
principles of liberty, that the iijfliction of exemplary punish- 
ment on ruflSanism practised towards these defenceless crea- 
tures, has been treated as a meddling by government w;ith 
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things beyond its firovince ; an interference with domestic life. 
The domestic life of domestic tyrants is one of th(i things 
which it is the most imperative on tl^p law to interfere with ; 
and^it is^o be regretted that metaphysical scruples respecting 
the nature and source of the authority of gove^qment, should 
induce many waian supporters of laws against cruelty to 
animah, to seek for a justification of such laws in the inci- 
dental consequences of the indulgence of ferocious habits, to 
the interests of human beinj^s, rather than in* the intrinsic^ 
merits of the case itself. What it would be the duty of a 
human being, possessed of the requisite physical strength, to 
prevent by force if attempted in his presence, it cannot be 
less incumbent on society generally to repress. The existing 
laws of England on the subject are chiefly defective in 
the trifling, often almost nominal, maximum, to which the 
penalty even in the worst cases is limited. 

Among those members of the community whose freedom 
bf contract ought to be controlled by the legislature for their 
own protection, on account (it is said) of their dependent 
position, it is frequently proposed to include women : and in 
the existing Factory Act, their labour, in common with that 
of young persons, Jjas been placed under peculiar restrictions. 
But the classing together, for this and other purposes, of 
women and children, appears to me both indefensible in prin* 
ciplc and mischievous in practice. Children below a certab' 
age ccui not yxAgo or act for themselves; up to a considerable 
greal^pr age they are inevitably more or less disqualified for 
doing so ; bu# women are as capable as men of appreciating 
and managing their own concerns, and the only hindrance to 
their doing so arises from the injustice of their present social 
position. So long as the law makes everything which the wife 
acquires, the property of the husband, while by compelling 
her to live with him it forceat her to»submit to almost any 
gunount ^)f moral and even ^physical tyranny which he may 
choose to inflict, there is some ground for regarding every act 
done by her as done under coercion : but it is the great error 
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of reformers and philanthropists in our timfe, to nibble at tlie 
conscqwnces of unjust power instead of redressing the in- 
justice itself. If womep had as absolute a control as men 
have, over their own persons and their own patrimony or 
acquisitions, tjiere would be no plea for'' limiting their hours 
of labouring for themselves, in order that they rniglit have 
time to labour for the husband, in what is called, by thb advo- 
cates of restriction, hifi home. Women employed in factories 
are the 011I3T women in the labouring rank of life whose 
position is not that of slaves and drudges; precisely because 
they cannot easily be compelled to work and earn wages in 
factories against their will. For improving the condition of 
women, it should, on the contrary, be an object to give them 
the readiest access to independent industrial employment, 
instead of closing, either entirely or partially, that which is 
already open to them. 

§ 10. A second exception to the doctrine that individuals 
are the best judges of their own interest, is when an in- 
dividual attempts to decide irrevocably now, what will be 
best for his interest at some future and distant time. The 
presumption in favour of individual judgment is only legitiinate, 
where the judgment is grounded on actual, and especially on 
present, personal experience ; not where it is formed antece- 
dently to experience, and not suffered to be reversed even 
after experience has condemned it. When persons have 
bound themselves by a contract, not simply to do some ono 
thing, but to continue doing something for evei or for a pro- 
longed period, without any power of revoking the engagement, 
the presumption which their picrseverance in that course of 
conduct would otherwise raise* in favour of its being advan- 
tageous to them, does not exist ; and any such presumption 
which can be grounded on tteir having voluntarily entered 
into the contract, perhaps at aij^. early age, and without ai^ 
real knowledge of what they undertook, is commonly next to 
null. The practical maxim of leaving contracts free, is npt 
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applicable witliou# great limitations in case of engagements 
in perpetuity ; and the law should be extremely jeijlous of 
su’cli engagements ; should refuse its ^sanction to them, when 
the obligations they itnpose arc such as the contracting party 
cannot be a competent judge of ; if it ever does ^notion them, 
it should take everjj possible security for their being contracted 
with fcfl-esight and deliberation ; and in compensation for not 
permitting the parties themselves to revoke th(ar engagement, 
should grant thorn a release from it, on a suflScicfit case beings 
made out before an impartial authority. These considerations 
are eminently applicable to marriage, the most important of 
all cases of engagement for life. 

o o 


§ n . The third exception which I shall notice, to the 
doctrine that government cannot manage the affairs of indi- 
viduals as well as the individuals themstdves, has reference 
to the great class of cases in which the individuals can 
dnly manage the concern by delegated agency, and in wliich 
the so-called private management is, in point of fact, hardly 
better entitled to be called management by the persons 
interested, than administration by a public officer. Whatever, 
if left to spontaneous agency, can only be done by j'oint-stock 
associations, will often be as well, and sometimes better done, 
as far as the actual work is concerned, by the state. Govern- 
ment management is, indeed, proverbially jobbing, careless, 
and ineffective, but so likewise has generally been joint-stock 
management. The directors of a joint-stock company, it is 
true, are always shareholders ; but also the members of a 
go^Ternment are invariably taxpayers ; and in the case of 
directors, no more than in that of governments, is the*ir 
proportional share of tln^ benefits of good management, 
equal to the interest they may possibly have in mismanage- 
ment, even without reckoning Ae interest of their ease. It 
n^y be Objected, that the {jliareholdcrs, in their collective 
character, exercise a certain control over the directors, and 
lu^N^e almost always full power to remove them from office. 
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Practically, however, the JiflSculty of exertf sing this pov;er is 
found to be so great, that it is hardly ever exercised except in 
cases of such flagrantly unskilful, 6r, at least, unsuccessful 
management, as would generally produce the ejection from 
office of managers appointed by the gbvernment. Against 
the very ineffectual security afforded by ^pieetings of share- 
holders, and b}^ their individual inspection and enquires, may 
be placed the greater publicity and more active discussion 
and comment, to be expected in free countries with regard to 
affairs in which the general government takes part. The 
defects, therefore, of government management, do not seem 
to be necessarily much greater, if necessarily greater at all, 
than those of management by joint-stock. 

The true reasons in favour of leaving to voluntary asso- 
ciations all such things as they are competent to perform, 
would exist in equal strength if it were certain that the work 
itself would be as well or better done by public officers. 
These reasons have been already pointed out : the mischicr 
of overloading the chief functionaries of government with 
demands on their attention, and diverting thorn from duties 
which they alone can discharge, to objects which can be 
sufficiently well attained without them ; the danger of un- 
necessarily swelling the direct power and indirect influence 
of government, and multiplying occasions of collision between 
its agents and private citizens ; and the inexpediency of 
concentrating in a dominant bureaucracy, all the skill and 
experience in the management of large interests, and aP 
the power of organized action, existing in the community ; 
a practice which keeps the citizens in a relation to vhe 
government like that of children to their guardians, and is a 
main cause of the inferior capacity for political life which 
has hitherto characterized the over-governed countries of the 
Continent, whether w^th or w^.thout the forms of representa- 
tive government.* ^ ^ ^ 

* A parallel case may be found in the distaste fur politics, and absence of 
public spirit, by which women, as a class, are characterized in the present 
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But although, for these reasons, most things which are 
likely to be even tolerably done by voluntary assc^piations, 
should, generally speating, be lelj; to them ; it does not 
follow that the manner in which those associations perform 
their work should be entirely uncontrolled \^y the govern- 
ment. There are»inany cases in which the agency, of what- 
ever ifatiire, by which a service is performed, is certain, from 
the nature of the case, to be virtually single; in which a prac- 
tical monopoly, with all the^ power it confers»of taxing tlig 
community, cannot be prevented from existing. I have already 
more than once adverted to the case of the gas and water 
companies, among which, though perfect freedom is allowed to 
competition, none really takes place, aiid practically they are 
found to be even more irresponsible, and unapproachable by 
individual complaints, than the government. There are the 
expenses without the advantages of plurality of agency ; and 
the charge made for services which cannot be dispensed with, 
*is, in substance, quite as much compulsory taxation as if 
imposed by law : there are few householders who make any 
distinction between their ** water rate and their other local 
taxes. In the case of these particular stTvices, the reasons 
preponderate in favour of their being performed, like the 
paving and cleansing of the streets, not certainly by the 
general government of the state, but by the municipal autho- 
rities of the town, and the expense defrayed, as even now it in 
fact is, by a local rate. But in the many analogous cases wliich 

state of society, •irul wliich is often felt Jind complained of by politicitl roforiiicrs, 
without, in general, making them willing to recognise, or desirous to remove, 
its cause. It obviously arises from their being taught, both by institutions /ind^ 
by the whole of their education, to regard themselves as entirely apart from 
politics. Wherever they have been politicians, they have shown m great 
interest in the subject, and as great aptituile for it, according to^he spirit of 
their time, as the men with whom tlm’^ were cotemporaries ; in tliat period of 
history (fgr example) in which Isabella of Castile and Elizabeth of England 
firere, not rare exceptions, but iHerely brilliant examples of a spirit and 
capacity very largely dilfused among women of high station and cultivation iu 
Europe. 
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* it is best to resign to voluntary agency, the Community needs 
some other security for the fit performance of the service 
than the interest of th^^ managers; and it is the part of 
government, either to subject the business to reasonjfblc fon- 
ditions for th^ general advantage, or to retain such power 
over it, that the profits of the monopoly may at least be 
obtained for the public. This applies to the case of a road, 
a canal, or a railway. These are always, in a great degree, 
practical mon«polies ; and a government which concedes such 
monopoly unreservedly to a private company, does much the 
same thing as if it allowed an individual or an association lo 
levy any tax they chose, for their own benefit, on all the 
malt produced in the country, or on all the cotton imported 
into it To make the concession for a limited time is gtaie- 
rally justifiable, on the principle which justifies patents for 
inventions : but the state should either reserve to itself a 
reversionary property in such public works, or should retain, 
and fre(‘ly exercise, the right of fixing a maximum of fares 
and charges, and, from time to time, varying that maximum. 
It is perhaps necessary to remark, that tlie state may he the 
proprietor of canals or railways without itself working them ; 
and that they will almost always be better worked by means 
of a company, renting the railway or canal for a limited period 
from the state. 

§ 12. To a fourth case of exce 2 >tion I must request par- 
ticular attejition, it being one to which, as it appears to* me, 
the attention of political economists has not ytjt been suffi- 
ciently drawn. There are matters in which tlie interference 

' of law is required, not to overrule the judgment of indivi- 
duals vespecting their own interest, but to give effect to that 
judgment; they being unable to give effect to it except by 
concert, which .concert- again cannot be effectual unless it 
receives validity and sanction froii the law. For illuUratioi^i 
and without prejudging the particular point, I may advert 
to the question of diminishing the hours of labour. Let Ufi 
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sup{5ose, what is At least supposahle, whether it be the fact or 
not — that a general reduction of the hours of factory labour, 
say from ten to nine, would be for tli^ advantage of the work- 
people : •that they wou^jd receive as high wages, or nearly as 
high, for nine hours labour as they receive fojj ten. If this 
would be the resuit, and if tlio operatives generally are coii- 
vinceef that it would, the limitation, some may say, will bo 
adopted spontaneously. I answer, that it will^not be adopted 
unless the body of operatives^ bind themselves '^o one anothej; 
to abide by it. A workman who refused to work more than 
nine' hours while there were others who worketl ten, wouKl 
eitlier not he employed at all, or if employed, must submit to 
lose one-tenth of his wages. However convinced, therefore, 
he may he that it is the interest of the class to work short 
time, it is contrary to his own interest to sot the example, 
unless he is well assured that all or most others will foilovv it. 
-But suppf)so a general agreement of the whole class : might 
*not this be etfcctual without the sanction of law ? Not un- 
less enforced by opinion with a rigour practfedly equal to that 
of law. For however beneficial the observance of the n^gu- 
lation might Ik) to the class collectively, the immediate inte- 
rest of every individual would lie in violating it ; and the 
more numerous those were who adhered to the rule, the mon^ 
would individuals gain by departing from it. If nearly all 
restricted themselves to nine hours, those who chose to work 
for ten would gain all the advantage of the restriction, to- 
gether with the profit of infringing it; they would get ten 
hours wages for nine hours work, and an hours wages besides. 
1 grant that if a large majority adhered to the nine hours, 
there would be no harm done : the benefit would be, in the 
main, secured to the class, while those individuals whft pr(‘- 
ferrod to woi k harder and earn more, would have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so.. This ccrtsAidy wo«ld be the state of things 
^ be washed for ; aud assuming that a reduction of hours 
without any diminution of wages could take place without 
c^xpelling the commodity from some of its markets — wdiich is 
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in every particular instance a question of Aict, not of jJrln- 
ciple — Ijie manner in which it would be most desirable that 
this effect should be br/)ught about, would be by a quiet 
change in the general custom of the trade ; short lR)urs ^be- 
coming, by spontaneous choice, the general practice, but those 
who chose to deviate from it having the frllest liberty to do 
so. Probably, however, so many would prefer the ten' hours 
work on the improved terms, that the limitation could not be 
Viaintained asf a general practice : what some did from choice, 
olhers would soon be obliged to do from necessity, and those 
who had chosen long hours for the sake of increased wages, 
would be forced in the end to work long hours for no greater 
wages than before. Assuming then that it nvally would be 
the interest of each to work only nine hours if he could be 
assured that all others would do the same, there might be no 
means of their attaining this object but by converting their 
supposed mutual agreement into an engagement under penalty, 
by consenting to have it enforced by law. I am not expressing' 
any opinion in favour of such an enactment, which has never 
been demanded, and which I certainly should not, in present 
circumstances, recommend : but it serves to exemplify the 
manner in which classes of persons may need the assistance 
of law, to give effect to their deliberate collective opinion of 
their own interest, by affording to every individual a guarantee 
that his competitors will pursue the same course, without 
w hich he cannot safely adopt it himself. 

Another exemplification of the same principle is afforded 
by what is known as the Wakefield system of 'colonization. 
This system is grounded on the important principle, that the 
‘ degree of productiveness of land and labour depends on their 
being In a due proportion to one another ; that if a few persons 
in a newly-settled country attempt to occupy and appropriate 
a large district, or if each laboifrer becomes too soon an occu- 
pier and cultivator of land, there us a loss of productive power, 
and a great retardation of the progress of the colony in wealth 
and civilization : that nevertheless the instinct (as it may 
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almos*l be called) Sf appropriation, and the feelings associated 
in old countries with lauded proprietorship, induce •almost 
every emigrant to take possession of as much land as he has 
the ipeanft of accpiiring, |ind every labourer to become at once 
a proprietor, cultivating his own land with no other aid than 
that ot his family. « If this propensity to the immediate pos- 
session *of land could be in some degree restrained, and each 
labourer induced to work a certain number of years on hire 
before he became a landed pgroprietor, a perpetual stock oit 
hired labourers could be maintained, available for roads, canals, 
works of irrigation, &c., and for the establishment and carrying 
on of the different branches of town industry ; whereby the 
labourer, when he did at last become a landed proprietor, 
would find his land much more valuable, through access to 
markets, and facility of obtaining hired labour. Mr. Wake- 
field therefore proposed to check the premature occupation of 
land, and dispersion of tlie people, by putting upon all unap- 
propriated lands a rather high price, the proceeds of which 
were to be expended in conveying emigrant labourers from the 
mother country. 

This salutary provision, however, has been objected to, in 
the name and on the authority of what was represented as the 
great principle of political economy, that individuals are the 
best judges of their own interest. It was said, that when 
things arc left to themselves, land is appropriated and occu- 
pied by the spontaneous choice of individuals, in the (juan- 
titiesiund at the times most advantageous to each person, and 
therefore to tlTe community generally ; and that to interpose 
artificial obstacles to their obtaining land, is to prevent theiii 
from adopting the course which in their own judgment is 
most beneficial to them, from a self-conceited notion of the 
legislator, that he knows what is most for their intereS^; better 
than they do themselves. No\^this is»a complete misunder- 
.stg,nding,*either of the system itself, or of the principle with 
which it is alleged to conflict. The oversight is similar to 
which we have just seen exemplified on the subject of 
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hours of labour. However beneficial it knight be to the 
colony /ih the aggregate, and to each individual composing it, 
tliat no one should oc<*upy more land than he can properly 
cultivate, nor become a proprietor, until there Sre other 
labourers ready to take his place in working for hire ; it can 
never be the interest of an individual W exercise this for- 
bearance, unless he is assured that others will do so too. 
Surrounded by settlers who have each their thousand acres, 
diow is he bCiliefited by restricting himself to fifty? or what 
does a labourer gain by deferring the acquisition altogether 
for a few years, if all other labourers rush to convert their 
first earnings into estate's in the wilderness, several miles apart 
from one another? If they, by seizing on land, prevent the 
formation of a class of labourers for wages, he will not, by 
postponing the time of his becoming a proprietor, be enableil 
to employ the land with any greater advantage when he do<‘s 
obtain it ; to what end therefore should he place himself in 
what will appear to him and others a position of inferiority, 
by remaining a hired labourer when all around him are pro- 
prietors? It is the interest of each to do what is good for all, 
l>ut only if others will do likewise. 

The principle that each is the best judge of his own in- 
terest, understood as these objectors understand it, v;oulJ 
prove that governments ought not to fulfil any of their 
acknowledged duties — ought not, in fact, to exist at all. It 
is greatly the interest of the community, collectively and 
individually, not to rob or defraud one another : but 4here 
is not the less necessity for laws to punish robbe'l’y and fraud; 
because, though it is the interest of each that nobody should 
rob or cheat, it is not any one's interest to refrain from robbing 
and cheating others when all others are permitted to rob and 
cheat lifSii. Penal laws exist at all, chiefly for this reason, be- 
cause even an unanimous opinion that a certain line of con- 
duct is for the general interest, does not always make it people s 
individual interest to adhere to that line of oonduct. 
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§' 1 3. Fifth!/ ; tlie argument against government inter- 
ference grounded on the maxim that individuals Are the 
l)est judges of their own interest, oanuot apply to the very 
larg^ elates of cases, in^^hich those acts of individuals with 
which the government claims to intc‘rfere, are^ not done by 
tliose individuals f#r their own interest, but for the interest 
of oth<5r people. This includos, among other things, the 
important and much agitated subject of {lublic charity. 
Tliough individuals should, jn general, bo left to do foi* 
themselves whatever it can reasonably be expected that they 
should be capable of doing, yet when they arc at any rate 
not to be left to themselves, but to bo heljied by other 
people, the question arises whether it is better that they 
should receive this help exclusively from individuals, and 
therefore uncertainly and casually, or by systematic ar- 
rangements, in which society acts through its organ, the 
state. 

• This brings us to the subject of Poor Laws ; a subject 
which would bo of very minor importance if the habits of all 
classes of the people were temperate and prudent, and the 
ditfusiou of property satisfactory ; but of the greatest moment 
in a state of things so much the reverse of this, in both points, 
as that which the British islands present. 

Apart from any metaphysical considerations respecting 
the foundation of morals or of the social union, it will be 
admitted to be right that human beings should help one an- 
other and the more so, in proportion to the urgency of the 
need : and noife needs help so urgently as one who is starving. 
The ‘claim to help, therefore, created by destitution, is one qf 
the strongest which can exist; and there is prirnd facie the 
amplest reason for making the relief of so extreme an exigency 
as certain to those who require it, as by any arrangeiSfents of 
society it can be ma<Je. 

^On thS other hand, in all -iases of helping, there are two 
sets of consequences to be considered ; the consequences of 
the,^ assistance itself, and the consequences of relying on the 
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assistance. The former are generally benefi\sial, but tbe latter, 
for the«iiiost part, injurious; so much so, in many cases, as; 
greatly to outweigh tbe value of the benefit. And this is 
never more likely to happen than in the very cases t*dicre the 
need of help ns the most intense. There are few' things for” 
wdiich it is more mischievous that people should rely on the 
habitual aid of others, than for the means of subsistence, and 
unhap)>ily there is no lesson which they more easily learn. 
•'The problein to be solved is t^icrefore one of peculiar nicety 
as well as importance ; how to give the greatest amount of 
needful help, with the smallest encouragement to undue reli- 
ance on it. 

Energy and self-dependence are, however, liable to be 
impaired by the absence of help, as w'ell as by its excess. It 
is even more fatal to exertion to have no hope of succeeding 
by it, than to be assured of succ(‘eding without it. W^heii 
the condition of any one is so disastrous that his energies are 
paralyzed by discouragement, assistance is a tonic, not a seda- 
tive : it braces instead of deadening the active faculties : 
always provided tliat the assistance is not such as to dispense 
w'itli self-lielp, by substituting itself for the person s own 
labour, skill, and prudence, but is limited to affording him a 
better hope of attaining success by thostj legitimate means. 
Tills accordingly is a test to which all plans of philanthropy 
and hencvolence should be brought, whether intended for the 
benefit of individuals or of classe.s, and whether conducted on 
the voluntary or on the government principle. ^ 

In so far as the subject admits of any general doctrine 
Qr maxim, it would appear to be this — that if assistance is 
given in such a manner tliat tlie condition of the person 
helped is as desirable as that of the person wlio succeeds 
in doffig the same thing without help, the assistance, if ca- 
pable of being prev 1(5*0 sly calculated on, ,is mischievous: but 
if, while available to everybcJdy, it leaves to eVery onp a 
strong motive to do without it if he can, it is then for the 
most part beneficial. This princifile, applied to a syfe^tem 
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of public charity,^ is that of the Poor Law of 1834 If the 
condition of a ptTSOu receiving relief is made as eligible as 
that of the labourer who supports Iwinsclf by his own exor- 
tionf^ the* system strikes*at the root of all individual industry 
and self-govcrniuGiit ; ai]d, if fully acted up^to, would re- 
quire as its suppl«neut an organized system of eoinpulsion, 
for governing and setting to work like cattle, those who had 
been removed from the influence of the motives that act on 
human beings. But if, con^stently with guaranteeing al^ 
persons against absolute want, the condition of those who 
are supported ])y legal charity can be kept considerably less 
desirable than the condition of those who find sujq^ort for 
thernselvt's, none but beneficial consequences can arise from 
a law which renders it impossible for any 2 )er.son, excej^t by 
his own clioice, to die from insufficiency of food. Tliat in 
England at least this siq)position can be ri'alized, is proved 
by the ex])crience of a long ])eriod ))reeeding tlm close of the 
last century, as wt*ll as by that of many highl}^ })aiqjerized 
distric.ts in more recent times, which have been dispauperized 
by a<lopting strict rules of poor-law administration, to the 
great and permanent benefit of the whole labouring class. 
Theie is j)robab]y no country in which, hy varying the inc'ans 
suitahly to the character of the people, a legal provision for 
the destituU' might not be made compatible with the oi)ser- 
vance of the conditions necessary to its iKung innocuous. 

Subject to these conditious, J conceive it to bo highly 
desiraWe, that the certainty of subsistence should be Indd 
out hy law to tlie (h'stitute able-bodied, rather than that their 
relief should depend on voluntary charity. In the first l)lac^, 
charity almost always does too much or too little; it lavishes 
its bounty in one place, and leaves people to starve in* an- 
other. Secondly, since the state must necessarily ^ovide 
subsistence for tbe .criminal p#or wbil^ undergoing punisli- 
miiut, not^to do the same for t^e poor who have not offended 
is to give a premium on crime. And lastly, if the poor are 
left, to individual charity, a vast amount of mendicity is 
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inevitable. What the state may and sliould abandon to 
private*' charity, is the task of distinguishing between one 
case of real necessity •and another. Private cliari ty can 
give more to the more deserving. «Th..e state must aot by 
general rules.* It cannot undertake to discriminate between 
the deserving and the undeserving indij^^eiit. It owes no 
more than subsistence to the first, and can give no less to 
the last. What is said about the injustice of a law which 
nas no better treatment for ther merely unfortunate poor than 
for tlie ill- conducted, is founded on a nnsconce])tion of the 
])rovince of law and public authority. The disponsei’s of 
public relief have no business to bo inquisitors. Guardians 
and overseers are not fit to be trusted to give or withliold 
otlier people^s money according to their verdict on the mora- 
lity of the person soliciting it; and it would show much 
ignorance of the ways of mankind to suppose that such j ar- 
sons, even in the almost impossible case of their being qua- 
lified, will take the trouble of ascertaining and sifting th:' past 
conduct of a person in distress, so as to form a rational judg- 
ment on it. Private charity can make these distinctions ; and 
in bestowing its own money, is entitled to do so according to 
its own judgment. It should understand that this is its 
2)eculiar and appropriate province, and that it is commendable 
or the contrary, as it exercises the function with more or less 
discernment. But the administrators of a public fund ought 
not to be required to do more for anybody, tlian that minimum 
which is due even to the worst. If they are, the indulgence 
very speedily becomes the rule, and refusal the more orjess 
capricious or tyrannical exception. 

§ Another class of cases which fall within the same 
general principle as ^the ca^e of public charity, are those 
in which the acts done by mdividualfe, though^ intended 
solely for their own benefit, involve consequences extending 
indefinitely beyond them, to interests of the nation or of 
posterity, for which society in its collective capacity is albne 
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Rble, and alone 'fconiid, to provide. One of these ca<es is 
tbat of Colonization. If it is desirable, as no one will donv 
it to be, tbat the planting of colonies should be conducted, 
not ^vitli*tin exclusive v^ew to the private interests of the first 
founders, but wit.h a deliberate regard to tfie permanent 
welfare of tlie nations afterwards to arise from these smidl 
beginnings; such regard can only be secured by placing 
the enterprise, from its commencement, under regulations 
construct(id with the foresighj. and enlarged vibws of philcv 
sophical h'gislators ; and the government alone has power 
either to frame such regulations, or to enforce their obser- 
vance. 

The (pK'stion of government intervention in the work of 
Colonization involves the future and permanent interests of 
civilization itself, and faroutsi retches the coinparativ(‘ly narrow 
limits of purely ('conoinical considerations. But even with a 
view to those considiTations alone, the removal of population 
Trom the overcrowded to the unoccupied ]>aris of the earth’s 
surface is one of those works of eminent social usefulness, which 
most require, and which at the same time best rejiay, the in- 
tervention of goveri\nient. 

To appreciate the benc^fits of colonization, it sbonld bt 
considered in its relation, not to a single coinitry, but to tin 
collective* economical interests of the human race. liie 
epicstioii is in general treated too exclusively as one of dis 
tribntioii; of nlieving one labour-market and supplyiin 
another. It is this, but it is also a question of production, am 
of tlu^ most Miciemt employment of the productive r(?source.. 
of Iho world. Much has been said of the good economy of 
importing conuiiodities from the place where they can be 
bought cheapest ; while the good economy of producingthem 
where they can be produced cheapest, is comparatiMy little 
thought of. If to^ carry con^raablc*goods from the places 
Wjfiere tlfey arc superabuiidaift. to those where they are scarce, 
is a good pecuniary speculation, is it not an equally good spo- 
cqlatioii to do the same thing with regard to labour and iustru- 
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merits ? Tlie exportation of labourers and c^apital from old to 
new cotiDtries, from a place where tjieir productive power -is 
less, to a place whore iu is greater, increases by so miicli the 
aggregale produce of the labour and oripi^al of the world.« It 
adds to the joAit wealth of the old and the new country, what 
amounts in a sliort period to many times* the mere cost of 
effecting the transport. There needs bo no hesitation in 
affirming that Colonization, in the present state of tlie w^orld, 
IS the best affair of business, in which the capital of an old and 
wealthy country can engage. 

It is e(]ually obvious, however, that Colonization on a 
great scale can be underlalvcn, as an affair of business, only 
by the government, or liy some combination of individuals in 
complete understanding with the government; exce})t under 
such very peculiar circumstances as those which succeeded the 
Irish famine. Emigration on the voluntary principle rarely 
lias any material influence in lightening the pressure of i;)opU“ 
lation in the old country, though as far as it goes it is doubt- 
less a benefit to the colony. Those labouring persons who 
voluntarily emigrate are seldom the very poor; thf‘y are small 
farmers with some little ca]>ital, or labourers who have saved 
something, and who, in removing only their own labour from 
the crowded labour-market, witlidraw from the cajiital of the 
country a fund wdiich maintained and employed more 
labourers than themselves. Besides, this portion of the com- 
munity is so limited in number, that it might be removed 
entirely, wdthout making any sensible impression u]h>/i the 
numbers of the population, or even upon the annual increase. 
Any considerable emigration of labour is only i)racticable, 
when its cost is defrayed, or at least advanced, by others than 
the emi^ants themselves. Who then is to advance it? Natu- 
rally, ifmay be said, the capitalists of the colony, who require 
the labour, and who inVend to^’employ it. i But to this there 
is the obstacle, that a capitalist, \ifter going to the expense fof 
carrying out labourers, has no security that he shall be the 
person to derive any benefit from them. If all the capitalkts 
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of the colony \ve#e to comhine, and bear the expense by sub- 

» scy’iption, they would still have no .security that the lai)ourers, 
wluui there, would continue to work for them. After working 
ior ^ shoft time and eayiing a few pounds, they always, unless 
prevented by the government, squat on unocci;j)icd land, and 
work only for theuiiiielves. The experiment has bt'cn repeatedly 
tried wliether it was possible to enforce contracts for labour, or 
the repayment of the passage- money of emigrants to those 
who advanced it, and the trouble and expens«* have alwa^jf? 
excecnled the advantage. The only otlier resource is the 
voluntary contributions of parishes or individuals, to rid them- 
selves of surjdus labourers who are alread}^ or who are likely 
to become, locally chargeable on the poor-rate. Wtjre this 
speculation to become general, it rniglit produce a sufficient 
jirnount of emigration to clear offi the existing unemployed 
])op\dation, but not to raise the wages of the employed : an<l 
the same thing would recpiire to be done over again in less 
than another generation. 

One of the principal reasons why Colonization should be a 
national undertaking, is that in this manner alone, save in 
highly exceptional cases, can (unigration be self supfjorting. 
The (exportation of capital and labour to a new country being, 
as iH'foro observed, one of the b<'st of all affairs of business, it 
is absurd that it should not, like other affairs of business, 
repay its own expenses. Of th(‘ great addition which it makes 
to the produce of the world, there can bo no reason why a 
suffi(iicnt portion should not bo interciqUed, and employed in 
reimbursing the outlay incurred in eftijcting it. For reasons 
alr5*ady given, no individual, or body of individuals, can reim- 
hurse themselves for the exi)ensc ; the government, howevW,* 
can. It can take from the annual increase of wealth, caused 
hy the emigration, the fraction which sufficc'S to i^ay with 
interest what thc^ emigration# has o®st. .The expenses of 
ejnigratfbn to a colony ought# to be borne by tlie colony ; and 
this, in general, is only possible whim they are borne by the 
cqlonial government. 
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Of the modes in which a fund for the s^ipport of cdloiii- 
zation <jan be raised in the colony, none is comparable yi 
advantage to that whiclj was first suggested, and has since 
been so ably and perseveringly advocated, by Mr. Wukcfield : 
the plan of putting a price on all unoccupied land, and devoting 
the proceeds to emigration. The unfouivlcd and pedantic 
objections to this plan have been answered in a former Jjart of 
this cha])tcr : we have now to sj)eak of its advantages. First, 
it avoids the difficulties and discontents incident to raising a 
Ln*go annual amount by taxation ; a thing which it is almost 
useless to attempt witli a scattered population of settlers in 
the wilderness, who, as experience proves, can seldom be com- 
])<;llcd to pay direct taxes, except at a cost exceeding their 
amount; while in an infant community indirect taxation soon 
roaches its limit. The sale of lands is thus by far the easiest 
mode of riiising the reejuisite funds. But it has other and still 
greater recommendations. It is a beneficial check upon the 
t'-'ndeiicy of a po[)ulation of colonists to adopt tho tastes and 
inclinations of savage life, and to disperse so widely as to lose 
all th(‘ advantages of commerce, of markets, of sepaiation of 
employments, and combination of labour. By making it 
necessary fur those who emigrate at the expense of the fund, 
to earn a considerable sum before they can become landed 
pro])rietors, it keeps up a perpetual succession of labourers for 
hire, who in every country are a most important auxiliary even 
to p(?asant proprietors : and by diminishing the eagerness of 
agricultural speculators to add to their domain, it kee])g tho 
settlers within reach of each other for i3urj)oses of co-operation, 
arranges a numerous body of them within easy distancv.- of 
♦each centre of foreign commerce and non-agricultural industry, 
and ensures the formation and rapid growth of towns and town 
product^r,^ This concentration, compared with the dispersion 
which uniformly occurs^ when unoccupied land can be had for 
nothing, greatly accelerates the attainment of prosperity, and 
enlarges the fund which may be drawn upon for further 
omigration. Before tlie adoi)tion of the Wakefield systein, 
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tlie fearly years ${ all new colonies were mil of hardship and 
(iifficulty : the last colony founded on the old principle, the 
Swan River settlement, being one of the most characteristic 
instances. In all ^sq]jsequent colonization, the Wakefi^d 
principle has been acted upon, tho\igh imperfectly, a part 
only ot the proceeds of the sale of land being devoted to 
emigration : yet wherever it has been introduced at all, as in 
South Australia, Victoria, and New Zealand, the restraint 
put upon the dispersion of^thc settlers, and *thi‘ influx «f 
capital caused by the assurance of being able to obtain hired 
labour, has, in spite of many difficulties and much mismanage- 
ment, produced a suddenness and rapidity of prosperity more 
like fable than reality.* 

The self-siippoi’ting system of colonization, once esta- 
blished, would increase iu efficiency every year; its effect 
would tend to increase in geometrical i)rogressioii : for since 
every able-bodied emigrant, until the country is fully peopled, 
tidds in a very short time to its wealth, over and above his 
own consumption, as mucii as would defray the expense of 
bringing out anotlnT emigrant, it follows that the greater the 
number already sent, the greater nund>cr might continue to 
be sent, each emigrant laying the foundation of a succession 
of other emigrants at short intervals without fresh expense, 
until the colony is filled up. It would therefore be worth 
while, to the mother country, to accelerate the early stages of 
this progression, by loans to thi; colonies for the purpose of 
emig/atioii, n^payable from the fund formed by the sales of 
land. In tints advancing the means of accom])lishing a large 
immediate emigration, it woidd be investing that amount of 

* Tli(! ohjoctions which have heeii m;ule, with so much virulence, in t^ome o 
these colonics, to tlie Wnkofichl systfiii, iipply, in so far as th^have an^ 
validity, not to the ]>riiicii»lc, but to some j>rovisioiiB which are uo^Krt of the 
system, and have hocii most uiirieccsftirily aml» inii)roi)erly engrailed on it; 
such as tl*j offering only a limitet^qiiantity of land for sale, and that by 
aifction, and in lots of not loss than dJO acres, instead of selling all land whicli 
is asked for, and all<»wing to the buyer unlimited freedom of choice, both as to 
t|I^^nlity and situation, at a fixed [»rice. 
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capital in the mode, of all others, most feenoficial to* the 
colony /and the labour and savings of these emigrants wouUl 
hasten the period at wlflch a large sum would be available 
from sales of land. It would be necessary, in ordbr nc^t to 
overstock the ^labour-market, to act in concert with the 
persons disposed to remove their own ca])ital to the colony. 
The knowledge that a large amount of hirt;d labour would be 
available, in so productive a field of employment, would 
ensure a large emigration of capital from a country, like 
England, of low profits and rapid accumulation : and it would 
only bi'. necessary not to send out a greater number of 
labourers at one time, than this capital could absorb and 
employ at high wages. 

Inasmuch as, on this system, any given amount of expen- 
diture, once incurred, would provide not m(?rely a single 
emigration, but a perpetually flowing stream of emigrants, 
which would increase in breadth and depth as it tlovvcd on ; 
this mode of relieving overpopulation has a recommend.ation’ 
not possessed by any other plan ever proj)Osed for making 
head against the consequences of increase without restraining 
the increase itself; tliere is an element of indefinitencss in 
it ; no one can perfectly fores(‘e how far its influence, as a vent 
for surplus population, might possibly reach. There is hence 
the strongest obligation on the government of a country like 
our own, with a crowded population, and unoccupied conti- 
nents under its command, to build, as it wore, and keep open, 
a bridge from the mother country to those continents, by*esta- 
blishing the self-supporting system of colonization on such a 
^ scale, that as great an amount of emigration as the colonies 
can at the time accommodate, may at all times he able to 
take ^ace without cost to the emigrants themselves. 

The^mportance of these considerations, as regards the 
British islands, has beeA of late'bonsiderably diminished by the 
unparalleled amount of spontaneous emigration fron/irclancj ; 
an emigration not solely of small farmers, but of the poorest 
class of agricultural labourers, and which is at once voluntijry 
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and sclf-snpportRig, the succession of emigrants being kept up 
, by funds contributed frytn the earnings of their relaifives and 
connexions who liad gone before. To this has been added a 
large amount of volyntmry emigration to the seats of the gold 
di.scoviTies, wliich lias parti}" supjiliod the wasts of our most 
distant colonies, \fhc;ro, both for local and iijitional interests, 
it was most of all rc'ipiiiHid. But the stream of both these 
emigrations has already considerably slackened, and it is not 
certain that the aid of gover)^niont in a systi'inatic form, ai»l 
on the self-supporting principle, will not again becorin^- neces- 
sary to keep the communication open between the hands 
needing work in England, and the work which needs hands 
elsewlmre. 


1.*). Th(‘ same principle which points out colonization, 
and the relief of the indigent, as cases to which the prin- 
cipal objection to government interference does not apply, 
extends also to a variety of cases, in which important 
public services are to he performed, while yet there is no 
iiidivulual specially interi;sted in performing them, nor 
would any ade(piate remuneration naturally or spontaneously 
attend their pcu'fon nance. Take for instan(;e a voyage of 

(ux)oraphical or scientific exi>loration. The mfoniiation sought 
may be of great pulilic value, yet uo individual would denve 
any benefit from it which would repay tlie expense of fitting 
out the expedition; and there is no mode of intercepting 
the Imidit on its way to those who profit by it, in order 
to levy a tfSl for the remuneration of its autbors. huch 
voyl^cs arc, or might bo, imclortakcu by private subscription 
but this is a rare auJ precarious resource. ] nstanoes are more 
frc<iueut ill whicli the expeu.so lias beou borne public 
companies or pbilautbropic lussociatious ; but m ge» such 
enterprises have teen couJu<f^‘.l at ^be expenso ofgovern- 
mout 4iicb is thus euabloilto entrust them to the persons 
in iti judgment best qualitied for the task. Again it is a 
pwiper office of goveriimeut to build and maintain lightbou.ses. 
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establish buoys, &c., for the security of navi|/ation : for since 
it is impossible that the ships at sea which are ])eiicfite(l by 
a lighthouse, should be made to pay a toll on the occasion 
of its use, no one would build lightlKOUscs from motives <>1 
personal interq^it, unless indemnified and rewarded from a 
compulsory levy made by tlie state. There are many sci(‘ntific 
researches, of great value to a nation and to mankind, re- 
(piiring assiduous devotion of time and labour, and not uufre- 
qjiently great expense, by persons who can obtain a high 
price for their services in other ways. If the government 
had no power to grant indemnity for expense, and remunera- 
tion for time and labour thus employed, such researclu's 
could only be undertaken by the very few persons who, with 
an independent fortune, unite technical knowledge, laborious 
habits, and either great public spirit, or an ardent desire of 
scientific celebrity.* 


* Connected with this subject is tin* question of providiu^j, by luciuis oi 
endowments or sjihiries, for the maintensuiee of what has been called a h'arned 
class. The cultivation of speculative knowledge, though one of the piost useful 
of all enijiloyincnts, is a service reiidere<l to a coniniunity collectively, not 
individually, and one consequently which it is, primii /uriCf reasonable thut 
the community collectively should l»ay; since it gives no claim on any indi- 
vi<lual for a pecuniary remuneration ; and unless a jU'ovisii>n is made for such 
services from some public fund, there is not only no cncouragcrne-.t to them, 
but there is as much discouragement as is implied in tlie impossioility of gain- 
ing a living by such pursuits, and the necessity conscquciiily imposed on mo«,t 
of those who would ho en]iablc of iJiem, to employ the greatest ])art of their 
time in gaining a subsistence. Tin* evil, however, is greater in a]>peararcc 
than in reality. The greatest things, it has been said, havi*. generally been 
done by those who had IIjg least time at their di.s]>osal ; and the occupation of 
some hours every day in a routine cnqiloymetil, has ofLeii been com- 

patible with tin; most brilliant achicvc*ments in literature and philosophy. Yet 
there aye investigations and experiments which require not only a long hut a 
continuous devotion of time and attention: there are also oceujuitions which so 
engross aiiiTfatigue the mental faculties, as to he inconsistent with any vigorous 
employment them ujfon c/Jlicr suhjdtts, even in intervals of leisure. It -is 
highly desirable, tliereforc, that there s\Y)uld be .a mode of ensuring to tlie 
public the services of scientific discoverers, and perhaps of some other clas.ses 
of savans, by affording them the means of sujtport consistently witli devoting 
a sufficient portion of time to their peculiar pursuits. The fellowships of ^ho 
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It may be /said generally, that anything whicli it is 

^ipsirablc sliould be done for tlic general interests man- 
kind or of future generations, or ibr the present interests 
of ^hos# members of jthe community who require exterfJSl 
«aid, but whicli is not of a nature to remune**atc individuals 
or associations f#r undertaking it, is in itself a suitable 
thing *10 be undertaken by government:* though, before 
making the work their own, governments ouglit always to 
consider if there be any ratii^nal probability of Its being do^e 
on what is called the voluntary principle, and if so, whether 
it is likely to be done in a bettiT or more effectual manner 
by gov(;niment agency, than by the zeal and liberality of' 
individuals. 

§ 16. The preceding heads comprise, to the best of my 
judgment, the whole of the exceptions to the practical muxim, 
that the business of society can be best performed by private 
and voluntary agency. It is, however, necessary to add, that 


IJnivt rsitioH ;ire an iiistitution excellently adapted lor such a purpose; but are 
lianlly ever a[>plie(l to it, beini^ bestowed, at tlie best, a« a reward for past 
juofieiciicy, iii committing to meinoiy wliat has been done by others, and not 
as the s.'ilary of future labours in the advancement of knowledge. In some 
eountrieSj^cademies of scioncu, ;intitiuitios, history, &c., have been formed, 
with emohiiu^His annexed. The most effectual ]»lari, and at tlic same time the 
least liable to abusJte, seems to lie that of confeiriiig Prof essorsl tips, witli duties 
of iiistriiction attached to them. The occupation of teaching a branch of 
knowledge, at least in its hi«??^‘«4lepartinents, is a l»el]> rather than an iinpedi- 
inent*tu the systematic cultivation of the subject itself. The duties of a pro- 
fessorship aliiKJst always leave inuchHime for original reseaiehes, and the 
greafesi^ advances which liave been made in the various sciences, both moral 
iind i>hysical, have originated with those who were public teachers of them ;• 
from Plato and Aristotle to tlie great names of the Scotch, French, and 
G ermaii IJ niversities. I do not mention the English, because their professorships 
have been, as is w^ell known, little more than nominal. In the cas?!? too, of a 
lecturer in a great institution of cduottion, tho€|)ublic at large has the means 
of Judging, if not the quality of tht^cacliing, at least the talents and industry 
Uic teacher ; and it is more difficult to misemploy the power of a})pointiiient 
to sucli an office, than to job in pensions and salaries to persons not so directly 
before the public eye. 
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the intervention of government cannot alwa}/^ practically'stop 
short at^tlie limit which defines the cases intrinsically suitab]^ 
for it. In the particular circumstances of a given ag.' or 
if&tion, there is scarcely any tiling, r^all^ important to ,the 
general interest, which it may not be desirable, or even 
necessary, that the government should take upon itself, not 
because private individuals cannot effectually perform .it, but 
because they will not. At some times and places there will 
b^ no roads,' docks, harbours, canals, woiks of irrigation, 
hospitals, schools, colleges, printing presses, unless thi‘ govern- 
ment establishes them ; the public being either too jioor to 
command the necessary resources, or too little advanced in 
intelligence to appreciate the ends, or not sufficiently practised 
in joint action to bo capable of the means. This is true, more 
or less, of all countries inured to despotism, and particularly 
of those in which there is a very wide distance in civilization 
between the people and the government: as in those which 
have been conquered and are retained in subjection bycT more' 
energetic and more cultivated peo])le. In many parts of the 
world, the people can do nothing for themselves which requires 
large means and combined action ; all such things arc left 
undone, unless done by the state. In these cases, the mode 
in which the govcTnnient can most surely demonstr''t. the 
sincerity with which it intends the greatest good of subjects, 
is by doing the things which are made incumb-'mt on it by the 
helplessness of the public, in such a manner as shall tend not 
to iricre«.se and perpetuate but to correct that helplessiness. 
A good government will give aj! its aid in such iu shape, as to 
encourage and nurture any rudiments it may find of.?a!<>pirit 
of individual exertion. It will be assiduous in removing 
obstacles and discouragements to voluntary enterprise, and in 
giving Y?uatever facilities and whatever direction and guidance 
may be necessary : its pjocuniary means will be applied, whe*n 
practicable, in aid of private efforts rather thanun sup&sessiqn 
of them, and it will call into play its machinery of rewards 
and honours to elicit such efforts. Government aid^ when giv|;n 
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uiei'Cly in dofaiih of private enterprise, sf ould be. so given as 
^be as faf as possible a course of education for tlie people in 
th^art-^f accompli sliin^ great objects by individual energy 
and voltntary co-operation. ^ ^ 

I have not tb ought it necessary here to insist on that part 
of the functions ^f government which all acfmit to be indis- 
pensj iVe, the function of prohibiting and •punishing such 
conduct on the part of individuals in the exercise of their 
freedom, as is clearly injurious to other persons, whether the 
case be one of force, fraud, (fr negligence. Even in the best 
state which society has yet reached, it is lamentable to think 
how great a proportion of all the efforts and talents in the 
world are eni] cloyed in intTelj^ neutralizing one another. It is 
tlie prop(‘r end of government to reduce this wretched waste 
to the smallest possible amount, by taking such measures as 
shall cause the energies now spent by mankind in injurinjj^one 
another, or in protecting themselves against injury, C) be 
burned to the legitimate employment of the human faculties, 
that of compelling tin; powers of nature to be more and more 
subservient to physical and moral good. 
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